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HE unfortunate Licinius was the laſt 
I rival who oppoſed the greatneſs, and the 
laſt captive who adorned the triumph, of 
Conſtantine. After a tranquil and proſper- 
ous reign, the Conqueror bequeathed to his 


family the inheritance of the Roman Empire; 


a new capital, a new policy, and a new Re- 
ligion; and the innovations which he eſta- 
bliſhed have been embraced and conſecrated 
by ſucceeding generations. The age of the 
great Conſtantine and his ſons is filled with 


important events; but the hiſtorian muſt be 
oppreſſed by their number and variety, un- 
leſs he diligently ſeparates from each other 


the ſcenes which are connected only by the 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


order of time. He will deſcribe the political 


inſtitutions that gave ſtrength and ſtability to 
the empire, before he proceeds to relate the 
wars and revolutions which haſtened its de- 
cline. He will adopt the diviſion unknown 


to the ancients, of civil and eccleſiaſtical af- 


fairs: the victory of the Chriſtians, and their 


diſtinct materials both for edification and for 


Dieſign of a 
new capital 
A. D. 324. 


inteſtine diſcord, will ſupply copious and 


ſcandal. 


After the defeat and abdication of Licinius, 


his victorious rival proceeded to lay the foun- 


dations of a city, deſtined to reign, in future 
times, the miſtreſs of the Eaſt, and to ſur- 


vive the empire and religion of Conſtantine. 


The motives, whether of pride or of policy, 
which firſt induced Diocletian to withdraw 


himſelf from the antient ſeat of government, 


with the dependent kingdoms which had 
once acknowledged her ſupremacy; and the 
country of the Cæſars was viewed with cold 
indifference by a martial prince, born in the 


With the purple by the legions of Britain. 
The Italians who had received Conſtantine 
as their deliverer, ſubmiſſively obeyed the 
edicts which he ſometimes condeſcended to 

addreſs to the ſenate and people of Rome; but 

they were ſeldom honoured with the preſence 


had acquired additional weight by the exam- 


ple of his ſucceſſors, and the habits of forty 


years, Rome was inſenſibly confounded 


neighbourhood of the Danube, educated in 
the courts and armies of Aſia, and inveſted 


of their new ſovereign. During the vigor of 
his age, Conſtantine, according to the va- 


rious exigencies of peace and war, moved 


with flow dignity, or with active diligence, 


along 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


along the frontiers of his extenſive domini- 


ons; and was always prepared to take the 


field either againſt a foreign or a domeſtic 


_ enemy. But as he gradually reached the 


ſummit. of proſperity and the decline of life, 


he began to meditate the deſign of fixing in 


a more permanent ſtation the ſtrength as well 
as majeſty of the throne. In the choice of 
an advantageous fituation, he preferred the 


confines of Europe and Aſia; to curb, with 


a powerful arm, the barbarians who dwelt 


between the Danube and the Tanais; to 


watch with an eye of jealouſy the conduct 
of the Perſian monarch, who indignantly 


ſupported the yoke of an ignominious treaty. 


With theſe views, Diocletian had ſelected 
and embelliihed the reſidence of Nicomedaa : 
but the memory of Diocletian was juſtly ab- 


| horred by the protector of the church; and 
_ Conſtantine was not inſenſible to the ambi- 
tion of founding a city which might perpe- 
tuate the glory of his own name. During the 
late operations of the war againſt Licinins, he 
had ſufficient opportunity to contemplate, 


both as a ſoldier and as a ſtateſman, the incom- 
parable poſition of Byzantium; and to ob- 


ble on every ſide to the benefits of commercical 


intercourſe. Many ages before Conſtantine, 


one of the moſt judicious hiſtorians of anti- 
quity (1) had deſcribed the advantages of a 


(11) Polybius, I. iv. p. 423. edit. Caſaubon. He obſerves that 
the peace of the Byzantines was frequently diſturbed, and the ex- 
tent of their territoty contracted, by the inroads of the wild 


Thracians. | 
B 2 ſitua- 


| | | Situation 1 
ſerve how itrongly it was guarded by natureByzantium 
againſt an hoſtile attack, whilſt it was acceſſi- 
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ſituation, from whence a feeble colony of 
Greeks derived the command of the ſea, and 
the honours of a flouriſhing and independent 
republic (2). 
Deſeriptioun If We ſurvey. Byzantium in the extent 
of Cox- which it acquired with the auguſt name of 
dre. Conſtantinople, the figure of the imperial 
city may be repreſented under that of an un- 4 
equal triangle. The obtuſe point, which ad. 
vances towards the eaſt and the ſhores of ß 
Aſia, meets and repels the waves of the Tra- 
cCian Boſphorus. The northern ſide of the 
city is bounded by the harbour; and the 
ſouthern is waſhed by the Propontis, or ſea 
of Marmara. The baſis of the triangle is op- 
poſed to the weſt, and terminates the conti- 
nent of Europe. But the admirable form 


and divifion of the circumjacent land and 9 
1 water cannot, without a more ample expla- 3 
«7 gs nation, be clearly or ſufficiently underſtood. 4 


The Boſs. The winding channel through which the 
phorus. waters of the Euxine flow with a rapid and 
inceſſant courſe towards the Mediterranean, C 
received the appellation of Boſphorus, 2 . 

name not leſs celebrated in the hiſtory, - 

in the fables, of antiquicy ( 3). A crowd of 


c 
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(2) The navigator Byzas; ld was ſtiled FE fon of 8 
founded the city 656 years before the Chriſtian Era. His followers 
were drawn from Argos and Megara. Byzantium was afterwards 
rebuilt and fortified by the Spartan general Pauſanias. See Scaliger 
Animadverſ; ad Euſeb. p. 81. Ducange Conſtantinopolis, I. i. 
part i. c. 15, 16. With regard to the wars of the Byzantines 
againſt Philip, the Gauls, and the kings of Bithynia, we ſhould 
truſt none but the ancient writers who lived before the greatneſs of 
the imperial city had excited a {ſpirit of flattery and fiction. 


(3) The Boſphorus has been very minutely deſcribed by Dionyſius 
of Byzantium, who lived in the time of Domitian (Hudſon Gec- 
graph. Minor. tom. iii.), and by Gilles or Gyllius, a French tra- 
veller of the XVIth century. Tournefort (Lettre XV.) ſeems to 
have uſcd his « own eyes and the learning of Gyllius, 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


temples and of votive altars, profuſely ſcat-⸗ 


tered along its ſteep and woody banks, at- 
teſted the unſkilfulneſs, the terrors, and the 


devotion of the Grecian navigators, who, 
after the example of the Argonauts, explored 
the dangers of the inhoſpitable Euxme. On 
theſe banks tradition long preſerved the me- 
mory of the palace of Phineus, infeſted by 

the obſcene harpies (4); and of the ſylvan 
reign of Amycus, who defied the fon of 
Leda to the combat of the Ceſtus (5). The 


ſtreights of the Boſphorus are terminated by 


the Cyanean rocks, which according to the 
_ deſcription of the poets, had once floated on 
the face of the waters ; and were deſtined by 
the gods to protect the entrance of the 
Euxine againſt the eye of profane curio- 
ſity (6). From the Cyanean rocks to the 


point and harbour of Byzantium, the wind- 


ing length of the Boſphorus extends about 
ſixteen miles (7), and its moſt ordinary 
breadth may be e at about one mile 
and an half. The new caſtles of Europe and 


(4) There are very few leis ſo happy as that of Le Clerc 


(Bibliotheque Univerſelle, tom. i. p. 248.), who ſuppoſes that the 


harpies were only locuſts. The Syriac or Phænician name of thoſe 
inſects, their noiſy flight, the ſtench and devaſtation which they 


occaſion, and the north wind which drives them into the — all 
contribute to form this ſtriking reſemblance, 


(8) The reſidence of Amycus was in Aſia, between the old and 


the new caſtles, at a place called Laurus Inſana. That of Phineus 
Was in Europe, near the village of Mauromole and the Black Sea. 


See Gyllius de Boſph. I. ii. c. 23. Tournefort, Lettre XV. 


(6) The deception was occaſioned by ſeveral pointed rocks, 
alternately covered and abandoned by the waves. At preſent there 
are two ſmall iſlands, one towards either ſhore: that of Europe is 
diſtinguiſhed by the column of Pompey. 


(7) The ancients computed one hundred and ewenty ſtadia, or 
fifteen Roman miles. They meaſured only from the new caſtles, 


but they carried the ſtreights as far as the town of Chalcedon. 
5 Aſia 
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Aſia are conſtructed, ' on either continent, 
upon the foundations of two celebrated tem- 
ples, of Serapis and of Jupiter Urius. The 
old caſtles, a work of the Greek emperors, 


command the narroweſt part of the chan- 
nel, in a place where the oppolite banks ad- 


vance within five hundred paces of each 
other Theſe fortreſſes were reſtored and 


ſtrengthened by Mahomet the Second, when 


he meditated the ſiege of Conſtantino- 
ple (8); but the Turkiſh conqueror was moſt 
probably ignorant, that near two thouſand 
years before his reign, Darius had choſen the 


lame ſituation to connect the two continents 


by a bridge of boats (9). At a ſmall diſtance 
fre om the old caſtles we diſcover, the little 


town of Chryſopolis, cr Scutari, which may 


almoſt be conſidered as the Aſiatic ſuburb of 
Conſtantinople. The Boſphorus, as it begins 

to open into the Propontis, paſſes between 
_ Byzantium and Chalcedon. The latter of 


thoſe cities was built by the Greeks, a few 
years before the former: and the blindneſs 


of its founders, who overlooked the ſuperior 
advantages of the oppoſite coaſt, has been 
{tigmatized by a prov verbial expreſſion of | 


confennpt (10). 


(2) Ducas Hi. c. 34. Leunclavius Hiſt. Turcica Muſulmanica, 
J p. 77. Under the Greek empire theſe caſtles were uſed as 


ate priſons, under the tremendous name of Lethe, or towers of 


oblivion. 


(9) Darius engraved in Greek and 1A letters on two ble | 


columns, the names of his ſubject-nations, and the amazing num- 

bers, of his land and ſea forces. The Byzantines afterwards tranf- 

Ported theſe columns into the city, and uſed them for the altars of 
their tutciar deities. Herodotus, I. iv. c. 87. 


(10) 2 Namque art fimo inter Europam Afiamque divortio Byzan- 


zun: in extrema Eure pa poſuere Greg quibus, Pythium Apollinem 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


The harbour of Conſtantinople, which may beThe port. 
conſidered as an arm of the Boſphorus, obtained, 


in a very remote period, the denomination of 


the Golden Horn. The curve which it deſcribes 
might be compared to the horn of a ſtag, or, 
as it ſhould ſeem, with more propriety, to 


that of an ox (11). The epithet of golden 


was expreſſive of the riches which every wine 
wafted from the moſt diſtant countries into 
the ſecure and capacious port of Conſtanti- 
nople. The river Lycus, formed by the con- 

flux of two little ſtreams, pours into the 

harbour a perpetual ſupply of freſh water, 
which ſerves to cleanſe the bottom, and to 
invite the periodical ſhoals of fiſh to ſeek 

their retreat in that convenient receſs. As 
the viciſſitudes of tides are ſcarcely felt in 
| thoſe feas, the conſtant depth of the harbour 
allows goods to be landed on the quays with- 
out the aſſiſtance of boats; and it has been 


obſerved, that in many places the largeſt veſ- 


ſels may Teſt their prows againſt the houſes, 
while their ſterns are floating in the water (12). 
From the mouth of the Lycus to that of the 
harbour, this arm of the Boſphorus is more 


than ſeven miles in length. The entrance is 


about five hundred yards broad, and a ſtrong 
chain could be occaſionally drawn acroſs it, 


conſulentibus ubi 3 urbem, rediitum oraculund eſt, os; | 
rent ſedem cæcorum terris adverſam. EA ambage Chalcedonii mon- 
| ſtrabantur, quod priores illuc advecti, preeviſa locorum utilitate 


pejora legiſſent. Tacit. Annal. xii. 62. 


(11) Strabo, I. x. p. 492. Moſt of the antlers are now broke 
off; or, to ſpeak leſs figuratively, moſt of the receſſes of the har- 
bour are filled up. See Gyllius de Boſphoro Thracio, I. i. c. 5. 


(12) Procopius de Adificiis, I. i. c. 5. His deſcription is cons 
| firmed by modern travellers. See Thevenot, part i. I. i. c. 15. 
Tournefort, Lettre XII. Niebuhr Voyage d Arabie, Þ. 22 
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zard the port and city from the attack of 


oſtile navy (13). 


Betuven the bout and the Helleſpont, 
the ſhores of Europe and Aſia, receding on 
either ſide, incloſe the ſea of Marmara, which 


was known to the ancients by the denomina- 
tion of Propontis. The navigation from the 


iſſue of the Boſphorus to the entrance of the 


Helleſpont is about one hundred and twenty 


miles. Thoſe who ſteer their weſtward courſe 
through the middle of the Propontis, may 
at once deſcry the high lands of Thrace and 
Bithynia, and never loſe ſight of the lofty 


ſummit of Mount Olympus, covered with 


eternal ſnows (14). - They leave on the left a 


deep gulf, at the bottom of which Nicomedia 


was ſeated, the imperial reſidence of Diocletian; 
and they paſs the ſmall iſlands of Cyzicus and 


Proconneſus before they caſt anchor at Galli- 
poli: where the ſea, which ſeparates Aſia 


from Europe, is again contracted into 2 
narrow channel. 


The geographers who, with the met gail. | 


ful accuracy, have ſurveyed the form and 
extent of the Helleſpont, aſſign about ſixty 


miles for the winding courſe, and about three 


(Iz) See Ducange, C. P. 1. i. part i. e. 16. and his 8 
tions ſur Villehardouin, p. 289. The chain was drawn from the 
Acropolis, ncar the modern Kioſk, to the tower of Galata; and 
was ſupported at convenient diſtances by large wooden piles. 
(14) Thevenot (Voyages au Levant, part i. I. i. c. 14.) contracts 


my meaſure to 125 ſmall Greek miles. Belon (Obſervations, l. ii. 
:. ./ gives a good deſcription of the Propontis, but contents him- 


Fae with the vague expreſſion of one day and one night's ſail. 
When Sandys (Travels, p. 21.) talks of 150 furlongs in length as 
well as breadth, we can only ſuppoſe {me miſtake of the preſs in 


ihe text of that; judicious tr aycllcr, | 


miles 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
mules for the ordinary breadth of thoſe cele- 


brated ſtreights (15). But the narroweſt 
part of the channel is found to the northward 
of the old Turkiſh caſtles between the cities 
of Seſtus and Abydus. It was here that the 


adventurous Leander braved the paſſage of 
the flood for the poſſeſſion of his miſtreſs (16). 
It was here likewiſe, in a place where the 
diſtance between the oppoſite banks cannot 
exceed five hundred paces, that Xerxes im- 
poſed a ſtupendous bridge of boats, for the 
purpoſe of tranſporting into Europe an hun- 


dred and ſeventy myriads of barbarians (17). 


A ſea contracted within ſuch narrow limits, 
may ſeem but ill to deſerve the ſingular epithet 


of broad, which Homer, as well as Orpheus, 
has frequently beſtowed on the Helleſpont. 


But our ideas of greatneſs are of a relative 


nature: the traveller, and eſpecially the poet, 


who ſailed along the Helleſpont, who purſued 


(15) See an admirable diſſertation of M. d' Anville upon the 
Helleſpont or Dardanelles, in the Memoires de I Academie des 
Inſcriptions, tom. XXviii. p. 318-346. Let even that ingenious 
geographer is too fond of ſuppoſing new; and perhaps imaginary 

meaſures, for the purpoſe of rendering ancient writers as accurate 
as himſelf. 'The ſtadia employed by Herodotus in the deſcription 
of the Euxine, the Boſphorus, &c. (1. iv. c. 85.) muſt undoubtedly 
he all of the ſame ſpecies: bur it ſeems impoſſible to reconcile 


them either with truth or with each other, 


(16) The oblique diſtance between Seſtus and Abples was 


thirty ſtadia. The improbable tale of Hero and Leander is expoſed _ 
by M. Mahudel, but is defended on the authority of poets and 


medals by M. de la Nauze. See the Academie des eee 
tom. vii. Hiſt. p. 74. Mem. p. 240. 


(17) See the ſeventh book of Herodotus, who has erected an 
elegant trophy to his own fame and to that of his country. The 
review appears to have been made with tolerable accuracy : but the 
vanity, firſt of the Perſians, and afterwards of the Greeks, was 
intereſted to magnify the armament and the victory. I ſhould 
much doubt whether the invaders have ever outnumbered the men 
of any country which they attacked. 


the 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 
the windings of the ſtream, and contemplated 
the rural ſcenery, which appeared on every 
ſide to terminate the proſpect, inſenſibly loſt 
the remembrance of the ſea; and his fancy 


painted thoſe celebrated ſtreights, with all 
the attributes of a mighty river flowing with 


a ſwift current, in the midſt of a woody and 


inland country, and at length through a wide 
mouth, diſcharging itſelf into the Agean or 
Archipelago (18). Ancient Troy (19), ſeated 
on an eminence at the foot of Mount Ida, 


overlooked the mouth of the Helleſpont, 
which ſcarcely received an acceſſion of wa- 
ters from the tribute of thoſe immortal ri- 


vulets the Simois and Scamander. The 


Grecian camp had ſtretched twelve miles 


along the ſhore from the Sigæan to the 
Rheætean promontory ; and the flanks of 
the army were guarded by the braveſt chiefs 


who fought under the banners of Agamem- 
non. The firſt of thoſe promontories was 


occupied by Achilles with his invincible 


Myrmidons, and the dauntleſs Ajax pitched 


his tents on the other. After Ajax had fallen 


a ſacrifice to his diſappointed pride, and to 


the ingratitude of the Greeks, his ſepulchre 
was erected on the ground where he had de- 


( 13) See Wood's Obſervations on Homer, p. 320. I have, 
with pleaſure, ſelected this remark from an author who in general 


ſeems to have diſappointed the expectation of the public as a critic, 
and ſti] more as a traveller. He had viſited the banks of the Hel- 


leſpont; he h:d read Strabo; he ought to have conſulted the Roman 


it neraries: how was it poſſible for him to confound Ilium and 
Alexandria Troas (Obſervations, p. 340, 34T.), two cities which 
were ſixteen miles diſtant from each other? | 


(19) Den etrius of Scepſis wrote ſixty books on thirty lines of 


Homer's Catalogue. The XIIIth Book of Strabo is ſufficient for 
aur curioſity, = e or | 


fended 


ſieldom ſo ſatisfactory. 
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fended the navy againſt the rage of Jove and 
of Hector; and the citizens of the riſing town 
of Rhxteum celebrated his memory with 


divine honours (20). Before Conſtantine | 


gave a juſt preference to the ſituation of 
Byzantium, he had conceived the deſign of 


erecting the ſeat of empire on this celebrated 


ſpot, from whence the Romans derived their 
fabulous origin. The extenſive plain which 
lies below ancient Troy, towards the Rhæ- 


tean promontory and the tomb of Ajax, 
was firſt choſen for his new capital; and, 
though the undertaking was ſoon relin- 


quiſhed, the ſtately remains of unfiniſhed 


Walls and towers attracted the notice of all 


who failed through the ſtreights of the Hel- 7 


leſpont (21). 


We are at preſent qualified to view the 8 
vantageous poſition of Conſtantinople; which got Con- 
| | _ | ſtantinople. 

appears to have been formed by Nature for 


the center and capital of a great monarchy. 


Situated in the forty-firſt degree of latitude, 


the Imperial city commanded, from her ſeven 
hills (22), the oppoſite ſhores of Europe and 


| (20) Strabo, I. xiii. p. 595. The diſpoſition of the ſhips which 


were drawn upon dry land, and the poſts of Ajax and Achilles, are 
very clearly deſcribed by Homer. See Iliad ix. 220. | 


( 21) Zoſim. I. ii. p. 105. Sozomen, I. ii. c. 3. Theophanes, p. 


18. Nicephorus Calliſtus, I. vii. p. 48. Zonaras, tom. ii. I. xiii. 
p. 6. Zoſimus places the new city between Ilium and Alexandria, 
but this apparent difference may be reconciled by the large extent of 
its circumference. Before the foundation of Conſtantinople, Theſ- 
ſalonica is mentioned by Cedrenus (p. 283.), and Sardica by Zona- 


ras, at the intended capital. They both ſuppoſe, with very little 


probability, that the Emperor, if he had not been prevented by a 
prodigy, would have repeated the miſtake of the blind Chalcedonians, 


(22) Pocock's Deſcription of the Eaſt, vol. ii. part ii. p. 127. 
His plan of the ſeven hills is clear and accurate, That traveller is 


Aſia; 


12 
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Aſia; the climate was healthy and tempe- 
rate, the ſoil fertile, the harbour ſecure and 
capacious; and the approach on the ſide of 


the continent was of ſmall extent and caſy 


defence. The Boſphorus and the Helle- 
ſpont may be conſidered as the two gates of 
Conſtantinople; and the prince who poſſefled _ 
thoſe important paſſages. could always ſhut 


them againſt a naval enemy, and open them 


to the fleets of commerce. The preſervation 


of the eaſtern provinces may, in ſome de- 
gree, be aſcribed to the policy of Conſtan- 


tine, as the Barbarians of the Euxine, who 
in the preceding age had poured their arma- 


ments into the heart of the Mediterranean, 


ſoon deſiſted from the exerciſe of piracy, and 


deſpaired of forcing this inſurmountable bar- 


rier. When the gates of the Helleſpont and 
Boſphorus were ſhut, the capital {till enjoyed, 
within their ſpacious incloſure, every pro- 
duction which could ſupply the wants, or 


oratity the luxury, of its numerous inha- 


bitants. The ſea-coſts of Thrace and Bythi- 
nia, which languiſh under the weight of 


| S 


Turkiſh oppreſſion, ſtill exhibit a rich proſ- 


pect of vineyards, of gardens, and of plen- 


tiful harveſts; and the Propontis has ever 


been renowned for an inexhauſtible ſtore: of 


the moſt exquiſite fiſh, that are taken in their 
ſtated ſeaſons, without ſkill, and almoſt with- 
out labour (23). But when the paſſages of 


(23) See Belon. Obſervations, c. 72—76. Among a variety of 
different ſpecies, the Pelamides, a ſort of Thunnies, were the moſt 
celebrated. We may learn from Polybius, Strabo, and Tacitus, 
that the profits of the fiſhery conſtituted the principal revenue of 
Byzantium, | | | 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


the Streights were thrown open for trade, 
they alternately admitted the natural and 
artificial riches of the north and ſouth, of 
the Euxine and of the Mediterranean. 
Whatever rude commodities were collected 


in the foreſts of Germany and Scythia, as 


fir as the ſources of the Tanais and the Bo- 


ſthenes; whatſoever was manufactured by 


the ſkill of Europe or Aſia; the corn of 
Egypt, and the gems and ſpices of the farth- 
eſt India, were brought by the varying 
winds into the port of Conſtantinople, which, 
for many ages, attracted the commerce of the 
ancient world (24). | „ 
I he proſpect of beauty, of ſafety, and of 
wealth, united in a ſimple ſport, was ſuffici- of the city 


ent to juſtify the choice of Conſtantine. But 
as ſome decent mixture of prodigy and fable 


has, in every age, been ſuppoſed to reflect 
a becoming majeſty on the origin of great 
cities (25), the Emperor was deſirous of aſ- 
cribing his reſolution, not ſo much to the 
_ uncertain counſels of human policy, as to 
the infallible and eternal decrees of divine 
wiſdom. In one of his laws he has been care- 
ful to inſtruct poſterity, that, in obedience 
to the commands of God, he laid the ever- 
laſting foundations of Conſtantinople (26): 


(24) See the eloquent deſcription of Buſbequius, epiſtol. i. p. 64. 


Eſt in Europa; habet in conſpectu Aſiam, Ægyptum, Africamque 
2 dextra: quæ tametſi contiguz non ſunt, maris tamen navigandi- 
que commoditate veluti junguntur. A ſiniſtra vero Pontus eſt 


Euxinus, &c. | 1 
(25) Datur hæc venia antiquitati, ut miſcendo humana divinis, 
primordia urbium auguſtiora faciat. T. Liv. in proem. 


(26) He ſays in one of his laws, pro commodiate Urbis quam 
æterno nomine, jubente Deo, donavimus. Cod. Theodoſ. I. xiii, 


tit. v. leg. 7. 


and 


Foundation 
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and though he has not condeſcended to re- 
late in what manner the cceleſtial inſpiration 


was communicated to his mind, the defect 
of his modeſt ſilence has been liberally ſup- 
plied by the ingenuity of ſucceeding writers; 


who deſcribe the nocturnal viſion which ap- 


peared to the fancy of Conſtantine, as he 


flept within the walls of Byzantium. The 
tutelar genius of the city, a venerable ma- 


tron linking under the weight of years and 


infirmities, was ſuddenly transformed into a 
blooming maid, whom his own hands adorned 
with all the ſymbols of Imperial greatneſs (27). 
The monarch awoke, interpreted the auſpi- 


cious omen, and obeyed, without heſitation, 


the will of Heaven. The day which gave 
birth to a city or colony was celebrated by 


the Romans with ſuch ceremonies as had 
been ordained by a generous ſuperſtition (28); 
and though Conſtantine might omit ſome 


rites which ſavoured too ſtrongly of their 


Pagan origin, yet he was anxious to leave a 
deep impreſſion of hope and reſpect on the 


mirds of the ſpectators. On foot, with a 


lance in his hand, the emperor himſelf led 
the ſolemn proceſſion ; and directed the line, 
which was traced as the boundary of the 


deſtined capital: till the growing circumfer- 


(45) The Greeks, Theophnncs. Cedrenus, and the Author, of 
the Alexandrian Chronicle, confine themſelves to vague and general 
expreſſions. For a more particular account of the viſion, we are 
obliged to have recourſe to ſuch Latin writers as William of Malmſ- 
bury. See Ducange C. P. 1. i, p. 24, 25. 


(28) See Plutarch in Romul. tom. i. p. 49. edit. Bryan. | 
Among other ceremonies, a large hole, which had been dug for 
that purpoſe, was filled up with handfuls of earth, which each of 


the ſettlers brought from the place of his birth, and thus ores 
his new country. | 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


ence was obſerved with aſtoniſhment by the 
aſſiſtants, who, at length, ventured to ob- 
ſerve, that he had already exceeded the moſt 
ample meaſure of a great city. I ſhall ſtill 
« advance.” replied Conſtantine, “ till HR, 
_ © theinviſible guide who marches before me, 
thinks proper to ſtop (29) Without pre- 
fuming to inveſtigate the nature or motives _ 
of this extraordinary conductor, we ſhall 
content ourſelves with the more humble taſk 
of deſcribing the extent and limits of Con- 


ſtantinople (30). 


In the actual ſtate of the city, the palace Extens 


and gardens of the Seraglio occupy the eaſtern 
promontory, the firſt of the ſeven hills, and 


cover about one hundred and fifty acres of 


our own meaſure. The ſeat of Turkith | jea- 


louſy and deſpotiſm is erected on the founda- 


tions of a Grecian republic: but it may be 
ſuppoſed that the Byzantines were tempted 
by the conveniency of the harbour to extend 
their habitations on that ſide beyond the mo- 

dern limits of the Seraglio. The new walls 

of Conſtantine ſtretched from the port to the 
Propontis acroſs the enlarged breadth of the 
triangle, at the diſtance of fifteen ſtadia from 
the ancient fortification; and with the city 


of Byzantium they incloſed five of the ſeven 


hills, which, to the eyes of thoſe WhO 


(29) Phitolſtorgius, I. ii. c. 9. This incident, though borrowed 


from a ſuſpected writer, is characteriſtic and probable. 


(30) See in the Memoires de PAcademie, tom. xxxv. p. 74— 


958, a diſſertation of M. d' Anville on the extent of Conſtantinople. 
He takes the plan inſerted in the Imperium Orientale of Banduri 

as the moſt complete; but, by a ſeries of very nice obſervations, he 
reduces the extravagant proportion of the ſcale, and inſtead of 


9500, determines the circumference of the city as conſiſting of 
about 7800 French toi/cs, 


approach 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 
approach Conſtantinople, appear to riſe 
above each other in beautiful order (31). 
About a century after the death of the foun- 


der, the new buildings, extending on one 
ſide up the harbour, and on the other along 
the Propontis, already covered the narrow 
ridge of the ſixth, and the broad ſummit of 

the ſeventh hill. The neceſſity of protecting 
thoſe ſuburbs from the inceſſant inroads of 


the Barbarians, engaged the younger Theo- 


doſius to ſurround his capital with an ade- 
quate and permanent incloſure of walls (32). 
From the eaſtern promontory to the golden 
gate, the extreme length of Conſtantinople 
Was about three Roman miles (33); the cir- 
cumference meaſured between ten and eleven; 
and the ſurface might be computed as equal 
to about two thouſand Engliſh acres. It is 


impoſſible to juſtify the vain and credulous 


exaggerations of modern travellers, who have 


ſometimes ſtretched the limits of Conſtanti- 


nople, over the adjacent villages of the Eu- 


(31) Codinus Antiquitat. Conſt. p. 12. He aſſigns the church 
of St. Antony as the boundary on the ſide of the harbour. It is 
mentioned in Ducange, l. iv. c. vi.; but 1 have tried, without 


ſucceſs, to diſcover the exact place where it was ſituated. | 
(32) The new wall of Theodoſius was conſtructed in the year 


413. In 447 it was thrown down by an earthquake, and rebuilt 
in three months by the diligence of the præfect Cyrus. The ſuburb 


of the Blachernæ was firſt taken into the city in the reign of He- 


raclius. Ducange Conſt. I. i. c. 10, 11. 


(33) The meaſurement is expreſſed in the Notitia by 14,075 


feet. It is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that theſe were Greek feet; the 


proportion of which has been ingeniouſly determined by M. d' An- 


ville. He compares the 180 feet with the 78 Haſhemite cubits, 


which in different writers are aſſigned for the height of St. Sophia. 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


ropean, and even of the Aſiatic coaſt (34). 
But the ſuburbs of Pera and Galata, though 
ſituate beyond the harbour, may deſerve to 
be conſidered as a part of the city (35); and 


this addition may perhaps authoriſe the mea- 


ſure of a Byzantine hiſtorian, who aſſigns 
ſixteen Greek (about fourteen Roman) miles 
for the circumference of his native city (36). 
Such an extent may ſeem not unworthy of 
an Imperial reſidence. Yet Conſtantinople 
muſt yield to Babylon and Thebes (37), to 
ancient Rome, to London, and even to 


Paris: (38). | 


(34) The accurate Thevenot (I. i. c. 15.) walked in one hour 
and three quarters round two of the ſides of the triangle, from the 


| Kioſk of the Seraglio to the ſeven towers. D'Anville examines 


with care, and receives with confidence, this deciſive teſtimony, 
which gives a circumference of ten or twelve miles. The extrava- 
gant computation of Tournefort (Lettre XI.) of thirty-four or 


his uſual character. 


ous; that of the latter is unknown. See Ducange Conſt. 1. i. c. 22. 
and Gylli Je Byzant. 1. iv. c. 10. 


U . 


into mode.n Greek miles each of ſeven ſtadia, or 660, ſometimes 


only 600 French toiſes. See d' Anville Meſures Itineraires, p. 53. 


(37) When the ancient texts, which deſcribe the ſize of Babylon 
and Thebes, are ſettled, the exaggerations reduced, and the mea- 
tyres afcertained, we find that thoſe famous cities filled the great 
but not incredible circumference of about twenty-five or thirty 
miles. Compare d'Anville Mem. de VAcademie, tom. xxvi1. 
p. 235, with his Deſcription de PEgypte, p. ꝛ0t, 202. 


50 French toiſes, the former contains $50, and the latter 1160 of 
:hofe diviſions, 


VOL.. HE—F C the 


thirty miles, without including Scutari, is a ſtrange departure from | 


(35) The ſycæ, or fig-trees, formed the thirteenth region, and 
were very much embelliſhed by Juſtinian. It has ſince borne the 
names of Pera and Galata. The etymology of the former is obvi- 


(30) © hundred and eleven ſtadia, which may be tranſlated 


(38) If we divide Conſtantinople and Paris into equal ſquares of. 


17 


I) be maſter of the Roman world, who aſ.- Progreſs o 
ö | | | the work. 
pired to erect an eternal monument of the 

glories of his reign, could employ in the 


proſecution of that great work the wealth, 
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the labour, and all that yet remained of the 


genius of obedient millions. Some eſtimate 


may be formed of the expence beſtowed with 


Imperial liberality on the foundation of Con- 
ſtantinople, by the allowance of about two 


millions ſive hundred thouſand pounds for the 


conſtruction of the walls, the porticoes, and the 
aqueducts (39). The foreſts that overſhadowed 
the ſhores of the Euxine, and the celebrated 


quarries of white marble in the little iſland of 


Proconneſus, ſupplied an inexhauſtible ſtock of 
materials, ready to be conveyed, by the conve- 
nience of a ſhort water- carriage, to the har- 


bour of Byzantium (40) A multitude of la- 
bourers and artificers urged the concluſion of 
the work with inceſſant toil : but the impati- 


ence of Conſtantine ſoon diſcovered, that, in 


the decline of the arts, the ſkill as well as 


numbers of his architects bore a very unequal 


proportion to the greatneſs of his deſigns. 
The magiſtrates of the moſt diſtant provinces 


were therefore directed to inſtitute ſchools, 


to appoint profeſſors, and by the hopes of re- 


wards and privileges, to engage in the ſtudy 
and practice of architecture a ſufſicient num- 


ber of ingenious youths, who had received 


( 39) Six hundred centenaries, or ſixty thouſand pounds weight of 


gold. This ſum is taken from Codinus Antiquit. Conſt. p. 11; but 


unleſs that contemptible author had derived his information from 


Tome purer ſources, he would probably have been unacquainted 5 


with ſo obſolete a mode of reckoning. 


(40) For the foreſts of the Black-Sea, conſult Tournefort, 
Lettre XVI: for the marble quarries of Proconneſus, See Strabo, 


J. xi, p. 588. The latter hed already furniſhed the materials 


of the ſtately buildings of Cyzicus. 


a li- 
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o THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
a liberal education (41). The buildings of 
the new city were executed by ſuch artificers 


as the reign of Conſtantine could afford; but 
they were decorated by the hands of the 


moſt celebrated maſters of the age of Pericles 


and Alexander. To revive the genius of 


Phidias and Lyſippus, ſurpaſſed indeed the 
power of a Roman emperor; but the immor- 


tal productions which they had bequeathed” 
to poſterity were expoſed without defence to 
to the rapacious vanity of a deſpot. By his 
commands the cities of Greece and Aſia were 
deſpoiled of their moſt valuable ornaments 
rand The trophies of memorable wars, the 
objects of religious veneration, the moſt 

finiſhed ſtatues of the gods and heroes, of 


the ſages and poets of ancient times, contri- 


| buted to the ſplendid triumph of Conſtanti- 


nople; and gave occaſion to the remark of 


the hiſtorian Cedrenus (43), who obſerves, 
with ſome enthuſiaſm, that nothing ſeemed 


wanting except the ſouls of the illuſtrious 


men whom thoſe admirable monuments were 


intended to repreſent. But it 1s not in the 


city of Conſtantine, nor in the declining pe- 


(41) See the Codex Theodoſ. 1. xiii. tit. iv. as. * This law 


is dated in the year 334, and was addreſſed to the præfect of 


Italy, whoſe juriſdiction extended over Africa, The commentary 
of Godefroy on the whole title well deſerves to be conſulted. 


(42) Conſtantinopolis dedicatur pene omnium urbium nudi- 
tate. Hieronym. Chorn, p. 181. See Codinus, p. 6, 9. The 


author of the Antiquitat. Conſt. 1. iii. (apud Banduri Imp. Orient. 


tom. i. p. 41.) enumerates Rome, Sicily, Antioch, Athens, and 
a long liſt of other cities, The provinces of Greece and Aſia 


Minor may be ſuppoſed. to have yeilded the richeſt booty. tr 


(43) Hiſt. Compend. p. 369. He deſcribes the ſtatue, cr rather 
buſt of Homer with a degree of taſte which plainly indicates, that 
Cedrenus copied the ſtyle of a more fortunate age. 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL | 


"riod of an empire, when the human mind 
was depreſſed by civil and religious {lavery, 
that we ſhould ſeek for the ſouls of Homer 
and of Demoſthenes. tk 
During the ſiege of Byzantium, the con- 
queror had pitched his tent on the command- 
ing eminence of the {ſecond hill. To perpe- 
tuate the memory of his ſucceſs, he choſe the 
ſame advantageous polition for the principal 
Forum (44); which appears to have been of 
a circular, or rather elliptical form. The two 
oppolite entrances formed triumphal arches; 
the porticoes, which encloſed it on every ide, 
were filled with ſtatues; and the center of 
the Forum was occupied by a lofty column, 
of which a mutilated fragment is now de- 
graded by the appellation of the burnt pillar. 
This column was erected on a pedeſtal of 
white marble twenty feet high; and was com- 
| poſed of ten pieces of porphyry, each of which 
meaſured about ten feet in height, and about 
thirty-three in circumference (45). On the 
ſummit of the pillar, above one hundred and 
twenty feet from the ground, ſtood the co- 
loſſal ſtatue of Appollo. It was of bronze, 
had been tranſported either from Athens or 
from a town of Phrygia, and was ſuppoſed to 
be the work of Phidias. The artiſt had re- 


(44) Zoſim. I. ii. p. 106. Chron. Alexandrin, vel Paſchal, 
p. 284. Ducange Conſt. J. i, c. 24. Even the laſt of thoſe 
writers ſeems to confound the Forum of Conſtantine with the 
_ Auguſteum, or court of the palace. I am not ſatisfied whether 

I have properly diſtinguiſhed what belongs to the one and the 
other. | 3 pe . 


(45) The moſt tolerable account of this column is given by Po- 
cock. Deſcription of the Eaſt, vol. ii. part ii. p. 131. But it is 
ſtill in many inſtances perplexed and unſatisfactory. 


preſented 
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preſented the god of day, or, as it was after- 


wards interpreted, the Emperor Conſtantine 
himſelf, with a ſceptre in his right hand, the 
globe of the world in his left, and a crown 


of rays glittering on his head (46). The Cir- 


cus, or Hippodrome, was a ſtately building 
about four hundred paces in length, and one 


hundred in breadth (47). The ſpace be- 


tween the met@ or goals was filled with ſta- 


tues and obeliſks: and we may ſtill remark a very 


ſingular fragment of antiquity; the bodies of 
three ſerpents, twiſted into one pillar of Braſs. 
Their triple heads had once ſupported the gol- 
den tripod which, after the defeat of Xerxes, 


was conſecrated in the temple of Delphi by the 


victorious Greeks (48). The beauty of the 


Hippodrome has been long ſince defaced by 


the rude hands of the Turkiſh conquerors : 


(46) Ducange Conſt. I. i. c. 24. p. 76. and his Notes ad 
Alexiad.. p. 382. The ſtatue of Conſtantine or Apollo was thrown 
down under the reign of Alexis Comnenus. | | 

(47) Tournefort (Lettre XII.) computes the Atmeidan at four 
hundred paces. If he means geometrical paces of five feet each, 
it was three hundred toiſes in length, about forty more than the 
great Circus of Rome. See d'Anville Meſures Itineraires, p. 73. 


(43) The guardians of the moſt holy relics would rejoice if they 


were able to produce ſuch a chain of evidence as may be alleged 


on this occaſion. See Banduri ad Antiquitat. Conſt. p. 668. 
Gyllius de Byzant. I. ii. c. 13. 1. The original conſecration of 


the tripod and pillar in the temple of Delphi may be proved from 


Herodotus and Pauſanias. 2. The pagan Zoſimus agrees with the 


three eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians, Euſebius, Socrates, and Sozomen, 


that the ſacred ornaments of the temple of Delphi were removed 
_ to Conſtantinople by the order of Conſtantine; and among theſe 
the ſerpentine pillar of the Hippodrome is particularly mentioned. 
3. All the European travellers who have viſited Conſtantinople, 
from Buondelmonte to Pocock, deſcribe it in the ſame place, and almoſt 


in the ſame manner: the differences between them are occzfoned 


only by the injuries which is has ſuſtained from the Turks. Maho- 
met the Second broke the under-jaw of one of the ſerpents with a 
ſtroke of his battle-axe. Thevenot, l. i. c. 17. 

but, 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


but under the ſimilar appellation of Atmeidan, 


it ſtill ſerves as a place of exerciſe for their 


| horſes. From the throne, whence the em- 
peror viewed the Circenſian games, a wind- 
ing ſtair-caſe (49) deſcended to the palace; 

a magnificient edifice, which ſcarcely yielded 


to the reſidence of Rome itſelf, and which, 


together with the dependent courts, gar- 
dens, and porticoes, covered a conſiderable 
extent of ground upon the banks of the Pro- 

pontis between the Hippodrome and the 
church of St. Sophia (50). We might bke- 
wiſe celebrate the baths, which ſtill retained 
the name of Zeuxippus, after they had been 


enriched, by the munificence of Conſtantine, 


with lofty columns, various marbles, and above 
| threeſcore ſtatues of bronze (51). But we 


{hould deviate from the deſign of this hiſtory, 


if we atterapted minutely to deſcribe the 
different buildings or quarters of the city. 


It may be ſufficient to obſerve, that whate- 


(49) The Latin name Cochlea was adopted by the Greeks, and 
very frequently occurs in the Byzantine hiſtory. Ducange Conſt. 


I. ii. c. 1, p. $404» 


(50) There are three topographical points which indicate the 


tuation of the palace. 1. The ſtair-caſe, which connected it 
with the Hippodrome, or Atmeidan. 2. A ſmall artificial port 
on the Propontis, irom whence there was an eaſy aſcent, by a flight 


of marble ſteps, to the gardens of the palace. 3. The Auguſteum 
was a ſpacious court, one fide of which was occupied by the front 
of the palace, and another by the church of St. Sophia. | | 


(51) Zeuxippus was an epithet of Jupiter, and the baths were a 


part of old Eyzantium. The difficulty of aſſigning their true 


ſituation has not been felt by Ducange. Hiſtory ſeems to connect 


Gyllius de Byzant. I. ii. c. 7. Chriſtodorus (fee Antiquitat. 


Conſt. I. vii.) compoſed inſcriptions in verſe for each of the ſtatues. 
He was a Theban poet in genius as well as in birth: £7 
Bæotum in craſſo jurares acre natum, 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


ver could adorn the dignity of a great capital, 
or contribute to the benefit or pleaſure of its 


numerous inhabitants, was contained within 


the walls of Conſtantineple. A particular 


deſcription, compoſed about a century after 
its foundation, enumerates a capitol or ſchool 


of learning, a circus, two theatres, eight 


public, and one hundred and fifty-three pri- 


vate baths, fifty-two porticoes, five granaries, 


eight aqueducts or reſervoirs of water, four 


ſpacious halls for the meetings of the ſenate 
or courts of juſtice, fourteen charches, four- 

teen palaces, and four thouſand three hun- 
dred and eighty-eight houſes, which, for their 
| ſize or beauty, deſerved to be diſtinguithed 


from the multitude of plebeian habitations( 52). 


The populouſneſs of his favoured city was p 
the next and moſt ſerious object of the atten- 
tion of its founder. In the dark ages which 


ſucceeded the tranſlation of the empire, the 
remote and the immediate conſequences of 
that memorable event were ſtrangely con- 


founded by the vanity of the Greeks, and 


the credulity of the Latins (53). It was af- 


(52) See the Notitia. Rome only reckoned 1780 large houſes, 
domus; but the word muſt have had a more dignified ſignification. 


No iaſulæ are mentioned at Conſtantinople. The old capital con- 


ſiſted of 424 ſtreets, the new of 322. | 20 
(53) Liutprand. Legatio ad Imp. Nicephorum, p. 153. The 


modern Greeks have ſtrangely disfigured the antiquities of Conſtan- 


tinople. We might excuſe the errors of the Turkiſh or Arabian 


writers; but it is ſomewhat aſtoniſhing, that the Greeks, who 
had acceſs to the authentic materials preſerved in their own 


language, ſhould prefer fiction to truth, and looſe tradition to 


genuine hiſtory. In a ſingle page of Codinus we may detect 
twelve unpardonable miſtakes; the reconciliation of Severus and 


Niger, the marriage of their ſon and daughter, the fiege of 


Byzantium by the Macedonians, the invaſion of the Gauls, 
Which recalled Severus to Rome, the fixty years which elapſed 
from his death to the foundation of Conſtantinople, Cc. 


{erted, 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 
ſerted, and believed, that all the noble fa- 
milies of Rome, the ſenate, and the equeſ- 
trian order, with their innumerable atten- 
dants, had followed their emperor to the 


banks of the Propontis ; that a ſpurious race 


of ſtrangers and plebeians was left to poſleſs 
the ſolitude of the ancient capital; and that 


the lands of Italy, long ſince converted into 
gardens, were at once deprived of cultiva- 


tion and 1nhabitants ( 54). In the courſe of 
this hiſtory, ſuch exaggerations will be reduced 
to their juſt value: yet, ſince the growth of 
Conſtantinople cannot be aſcribed to the ge- 
neral increaſe of mankind and of Induſtry, 


it muſt be admitted, that this artificial colony 
was raiſed at the expence of the ancient cities 
of the empire. Many opulent ſenators of 


Rome, and of the Eaſtern provinces, were 


probably invited by Conſtantine to adopt for 
their country the fortunate ſpot which he 


had choſen for his own reſidence. The in- 
vitations of a maſter are ſcarcely to be dif- 
tinguiſhed from commands; and the libera- 
lity of the emperor obtained a ready and 


cheerful obedience. He beſtowed on his fa- 


vourites, the palaces which he had built in 
the ſeveral quarters of the city, aſſigned them 


lands and penſions for the ſupport of their 


dignity (55), and alienated the demeſnes of 


(54) Montcſquieu, Grandeur et Decadence des Romains, c. 17. 
(55) Themiſt, Orat. iii. p. 48. edit. Hardouin. Sozomen, ! 


ii. c. 3. Zoſim. l. ii. p. 107. Anonym. Valeſian. p. 715. If 
we could credit Codinus (p. 10), Conſtantine built houſes for 
the ſenators on the exact model of their Roman palaces, and 
pratiſied them, as well as himſelf, with the pleaſure of an agree- 
50 ſurpriſe; but the whole ſtory is full of fictions and incon- 
itencics. DEN | ; | | 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


Pontus and Aſia, to grant hereditary eſtates 
by the eaſy tenure of maintaining a houſe in 


the capital (56). But theſe encouragements 


and obligations ſoon became ſuperfluous, and 


were ann aboliſned. Wherever the 


ſeat of government is fixed, a conſiderable 
part of the public revenue will be expended 


by the prince himſelf, by his miniſters, by the 
officers of juſtice, and by the domeſtics of 
the palace. The moſt wealthy of the pro- 
vincials will be attracted by the powerful 
motives of intereſt and duty, of amuſement 
and curioſity. A third and a more numerous 
claſs of inhabitants will inſenſibly be formed, 


of ſervants, of artificers, and of merchants, 


who derive their ſubſiſtence from their own. 
labour, and from the wants or luxuries of 
the ſuperior ranks., In leſs than a century, 
Conſtantinople diſputed with Rome itſelf the 
pre- eminence of riches and numbers. New 
piles of buildings, crowded together with 
too little regard to health or convenience, 
{ſcarcely allowed the intervals of narrow 
ſtreets for the perpetual throng of men, of 
horſes, and of carriages. The allotted ſpace 
of ground was inſufficient to contain the in- 
creaſing people; and the additional founda- 
tions, Which, on either ſide, were advanced 


(56) The 3 bs. which he + younger Theodoſius, in 4 year 


438, aboliſhed this tenure, may be found among the Novellæ of 


that emperor at the end of the Theodoſian Code, tom. vi. nov. 12. 


M. de Tillemont (Hiſt. des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 371) has 
evidently miſtaken the nature of theſe eſtates. With a grant from 


the Imperial demeſnes, the ſame condition was accepted as a favour, 


which would juſtly have been deemed a hardſhip, if it had been 
| impoſed upon private property. 


into 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


into the ſea, might alone have compoſed a 
very conliderable city (57). ey ht 
The frequent and regular diſtributions of 


wine and oil, of corn or bread, of money or 


proviſions, had almoſt exempted the poorer 
citizens of Rome from the neceſſity of labour. 
The magnificence of the firſt Cæſars was in 


ſome meaſure imitated by the founder of 


Conſtantinople (58): but his liberality, how- 


ever it might excite the applauſe of the peo- 


ple, has incurred the cenſure of poſterity. 
A nation of legiſlators and conquerors might 
aſſert their claim to the harveſts of Africa, 


which had been purchaſed with their blood; 


and it was artfully contrived by Auguſtus, 


that, in the enjoyment. of plenty, the Romans 


ſhould loſe the memory of freedom. Bur 


the prodigality of Conſtantine could not be 


excuſed by any conſideration either of public 
or private intereſt ; and the annual tribute of 
corn impoſed upon Egypt for the benefit of 
his new capital, was applied to feed a lazy 
and infolent populace, at the expence of the 
huſbandmen of an induſtrious province (59). 
| Wes Some 
(57) The paſſages of Zoſimus, of Eunapius, of Sozomen, and 
of Agathias, which relate to the increaſe of buildings and inhabi- 
tants at Conſtantinople, are collected and connected by Gyllius de 
Byzant. I. i. c. 3. Sidonius Apollinaris (in Panegyr. Anthem. 


56. p. 290. edit. Sirmond) deſcribes the moles that were puſhed 
forwards into the ſea; they conſiſted of the famous Puzzolan 


ſand, which hardens in the water. 


(53) Sozomen.,. I. ii. e. 3.  Philoſtorg: l. ii. c. 9. -Codin. - 
Antiquitat. Conſt. p. 8. It appears by Socrates, I. ii. c. 13, that 
the daily allowance of the city conſiſted of eight myriads of ru, 
which we may either tranſlate with Valeſius by the words modii 
of corn, or conſider as expreſſive of the number of loaves of bread. 


(59) See Cod. Theodoſ. I. xiii. and xiv. and Cod. Juſtinian. 
| | | Ecict. 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


Some other regulations of this emperor are 
leſs hable to blame, but they are leſs deſerv- 
ing of notice. He divided Conſtantinople into 
fourteen regions or quarters (60), dignified 
the public council with the appellation of 


Senate (61), communicated to the citizens 
the privileges of Italy (62), and beſtowed on 
the riſing city the title of Colony, the firſt 


and moſt favoured daughter of ancient Rome. 
The venerable parent {till maintained the 


legal and acknowledged ſupremacy, which 


was due to her age, to her dignity, and to 
the remembrance of her former greatneſs (63). 


Edict. xii. tom. ii. p. 648. edit. Genev. See the beautiful complaint 


of Rome in the poem of Claudin de Bell. Gildonico, ver. 46—64. 
Cum ſubiit par Roma mihi, diviſaque ſumſit | 


Aquales aurora togas; Ægyptia rura 
In partem ceſſere novam. | 


| (60) The regions of Conſtantinople are mentioned in the code 


of Juſtinian, and particularly deſcribed in the Notitia of the 


younger Theodoſius; but as the four laſt of them are not included 
within the wall of Conſtantine, it may be doubted whether this 


diviſion of the city ſhould be referred to the founder. Os 
(61) Senatum conſtituit ſecundi ordinis; Clares vocavit. | Anonyn. 


Valeſian. p. 715. The ſenators of old Rome were ſtiled Clariſimi. 
See a curious note of Valeſius ad Ammian. Marcellin. xxii. 9. 
From the eleventh epiſtle of Julian, it ſhould ſeem that the place 


of ſenator was conſidered as a burthen, rather than as an honour : 


but the Abbe de la Bletterie (Vie de Jovien, tom. ii, p. 371.) 


has ſhewn that this epiſtle could not relate to Conſtantinople. 
Might we not read, inſtead of the celebrated name of Bugavria:, 
the obſcure but more probable word B:car8nc; Biſanthe or Rhœ- 
deſtus, now Rhodoſto, was a ſmall maritime city of Thrace. See 


Stephan. Byz. de Urbibus, p. 225. and Cellar. Geograph. _. 
tom. i. p. 849. | 5 


(62) Cod. Theodoſ. 1. xiv. 13. The Commentary of Godefroy 


(tom. v. p. 220.) is long, but perplexed; nor indeed is it eaſy to 


aſcertain in what the Jus Italicum could conſiſt, after the freedom 
of the city had been communicated to the whole empire. | 


(63) Julian (Orat. i. p. 8 ) celebrates Conſtantinople as not 


ie;s ſuperior to all other cities, than ſhe was inferior to Rone 
| | itſelf, 


bs 
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THE DECLINE AND FAL! 
As Conſtantine urged the progreſs of the 


330 work with the impatience of a lover, the 
walls, the porticoes, and the principal edi- 


fices were completed in a few years, or, ac- 


cording to another account, in a few months 


(64) : but this extraordinary diligence ſhould. 
excite the leſs admiration, ſince many of the 


buildings were finiſhed in ſo haſty and im- 


perfect a manner, that, under the ſucceeding 


reign, they were preſerved with difficulty 


from impending ruin (65). But while they 


diſplayed the vigour and freſhneſs of youth, 


the founder prepared to celebrate the dedi- 
cation of his city (66). The games and 


lar — which crowned the pom of this 


the 11th of May 5838 (A. D. 3:5). He connects theſe dates 


itſelf. His 13 commentator Spanbeim, p 76. 760 juſtifies 
this language by ſeveral parallel and contemporary inſtances. 


Zoſimus, as well as Socrates and Sozomen, flouriſhed after the 
diviſion of the empire between the two ſons of Theodoſius, which 


eſtabliſhed a perfect equality between the old and the new capital. 


(64) Codinus (Antiquitat. p. 8 affirms, that the foundations 
of Conſtantinople were laid in the year of the world 5837 (A D. 
329), on the 26th of September, and that the city was dedicated 


with ſeveral characteriſtic epochs, but they contradict each other; 


the authority of Codinus is of little weight, and the ſpace which 


he aſſigns muſt appear inſufficient. The term of ten years is given 


us by Julian (Orat. i. p 8), and Spanheim labours to eſtabliſh 


the truth of it (p bg—7 5), by the help of two paſſages from 


Themiſtius (Orat. iv. p 58) and Philoſtorgius (I. ii. c. 9), 
which form a period from the year 324 to the year 334. Modern 
critics are divided concerning this point of chronology, and their 


different ſentiments are very aceurately diſcuſſed by Tillemont, Hiſt. 


des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 619—625. 


(65) Themiſtius, Orat. vi. p 47. Zoſim. I. li. p. 108. 8 


ſtantine himſelf, in one of his laws . Theod. 1. xv tit. it), 
betrays his impatience. 


(66) Cedrenus and . faithful to the mode of ſuperſtition 


which prevailed in their own times, aſſure us, that Conſtantinople. 


was conſecrated to the Virgin Mother of God. 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 29 


memorable feſtival may eaſily be ſuppoſed: 
but there is one circumſtance of a more ſin- 
gular and permanent nature, which ought 
5 not intirely to be overlooked. As often as 
the birth day of the city returned, the ſtatue 
” of Conſtantine, framed, by his order, of gilt 
J wood, and bearing in its right hand a ſmall 
image of the genius of the place, was erected 
on a triumphal car. The guards, carrying 
F; white tapers, and cloathed in their richeft 
a apparel, accompanied the ſolemn proceſſion 
as it moved through the Hippodrome. 
When it was oppolite to the throne of the 
reigning emperor, he roſe from his ſeat, and 
| with grateful reverence adored the memory 
of his predeceſſor (67). At the feſtival of 
the dedication, an edict, engraved on a co- 
lumn of marble. beſtowed the title of Sr- 
conD or New Rowe on the city of Conſtan- 
tine (68). But the name of Conſtantinople 
(69) has prevailed over that honourable 
epithet; and after the revolution of fourteen 
centuries, ſtill perpetuates che fame of its 


author (70). 3 
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(67) The earlieſt and moſt complete account of this extraordinary 
ceremony may be found in the Alexandrian Chronicle, p. 285. Til- 
lemont, and the other friends of Conſtantine, who are offended 
with the air of Paganiſm which ſeems unworthy of a Chriſtian 
prince, had a right to conſider it as doubtful, but they were not 

authoriſed to omit the mention of it. 


(68) Sozomen, 1. ii. c. 2, Ducange C. P. EL 6:6 velut 
ipſius Romæ filiam, is the expreſſion of Auguſtin de Civitat, 
Dei, I. v. c 25 | 

(69) Eutropius, l x. c. 8. Julian. Orat. i. Pp. 8. Ducange 
C. P. I. i. c. 5. The name of Conſtantinople 1 is extant on the 
medals of Conſtantine. 


(50) The lively Fontenelle (Dialogues des Morts, xii.) affects 


to deride the vanity of human ambition, and ſeems to triumph 
in 
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30 THE DECLINE AND FALL 
Form of go- The foundation of a new capital is natu- 
verument. rally connected with the eftabliſhment of a 


new form of civil and military adminiſtra. 
tion. The diſtin view of the complicated 
ſyſtem of policy, introduced by Diocletian, 
improved by Conſtantine, and completed 
by his immediate ſucceſſors, may not only 
amuſe the fancy by the {ingular picture of a 


2 empire, but will tend to illuſtrate the 


cret and internal cauſes of its rapid decay. 


In the purſuit of any remarkable inſtitution, 
we may be frequently led into the more early 


4 che more recent times of the Roman hiſ- 


; but the proper limits of this enquiry 


will be included within a period of about 
one hundred and thirty years, from the ac- 
ceſſion of Conſtantine to the publication of 
the Theodoſian code (71); from which, as 
well as from the Nztia of the eaſt and weſt | 


(72), we derive the moſt copious and au- 
thentic information of the ſtate of the empire. 


in the diſappointment of Conſtantine, whoſe immortal name is 
now loſt in the vulgar appellation. of Iſtambol, a Turkiſh corruption 


of tig r @)oy, Yet the original name is {till preſerved, x. By 


the nations of Europe. 2. By the modern Grecks. 3. By the 
Arabs, whoſe writings are diffuſed over the wide extent of their 
conqueſts in Aſia and Africa. See d'Herbelot Bibliotheque 


Orientale, p. 275. 4. By the more learned Turks, and by the 
emperor himſelf in his public mandates. Cantemir's 18 of 


the Othman Empire, p. 51. 


(71) The Theodoſian code was a A. D. 438. Bee 
the Prolegomena of Godeſfroy, c. 1. p 185. 


(72) Pancirolus, in his elaborate Commentary, alligus t. to the 
Notitia @ date almoſt ſimilar to that of the Theodoſian code; but 
his proofs, or rather con Fame are extremely feeble. 1 ſhould 

be rather inclined to place this uſeful work between the final 
_ diviſion of the empire (A. D. 395%), and the ſucceſsful invaſion of 
Gaul by the Barbarians (A. BD 407). See Hiſtoire des anciens 


This 


Peuples de Europe, tom. vii. p. 40. 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


This variety of objects will ſuſpend, for ſome 
time, the courſe of the narrative; but the 
interruption will be cenſured only by thoſe 


readers who are inſenſible to the importance 


of laws and manners, while they peruſe, 


with eager curioſity, the tranſient intrigues 


The manly pride of the Romans, content 
with ſubſtantial power, had left to the vanity 


of a court, or the accidental event of a battle. 


Hierarchy 
of the ſtate. 


of the eaſt the forms and ceremonies of of- 
tentatious greatneſs (73). But when they 


loſt even the ſemblance of thoſe virtues which 
were derived from their ancient freedom, the 


ſimplicity of Roman manners was inſenſibly 


_ corrupted by the ſtately affectation of the 


courts of Aſia. The diſtinctions of perſonal 


merit and influence, ſo cbnſpicuous in a re- 


public, ſo feeble and obſcure under a monar- 


chy, were aboliſhed by. the deſpotiſm of the 


__ emperors ; who ſubſtituted in their room a 


ſevere ſubordination of rank and office, from 


the titled ſlaves who were ſeated on the 


ments of arbitrary power. This multitude 


ſteps of the throne, to the meaneſt inſtru- 


of abject dependents was intereſted in the 


ſupport of the actual government, from the 


dread of a revolution, which might at once 
confound their hopes, and intercept the re- 


ward of their ſervices. In this divine hier- 


archy (for ſuch it is frequently ſtyled), every 


(73) Scilicet externæ ſuperbiæ ſueto, non inerat notitia noſtri 


(perhaps noſre/}; apud quos vis Imperii valet, inania tranſmittun- 
tur, Tacit. Annal. xv. 31. The gradation from the ſtyle of 
freedom and ſimplicity, to that of form and ſervitude, may be 
traced in the Epiſtles of Cicero, of Pliny, and of Symachus _ 


rank 
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rank was marked with the moſt ſcrupulous 
exactneſs, and its dignity was diſplayed in 
a variety of trifling and ſolemn ceremonies, 
which it was a ſtudy to learn, and a facrilege 
to neglect (74). The purity of the Latin 
language was debaſed, by adopting, in the 
intercourſe of pride and flattery, a profuſion 
of epithets, which Tully would ſcarcely have 
underſtood, and which Auguſtus would have 
rejected with indignation. The principal of- 
ficers of the empire were ſaluted, even by 
the emperor himſelf, with the deceitful titles 
of your Sincerity, your Gravity, your Excel- 
lency, your Eminence, your ſublime and Won- , [1 
derful Magnitude, your illuſtrious and magni- [1 
ficent Highneſs (75). The codicils or patents 3 
of their office were curiouſly emblazoned 
with ſuch emblems as were beſt adapted to 
explain its nature and high dignity ; the 
image or portrait of the reigning emperors; 
1 triumphal car; the book of mandates 
placed on a table, covered with a rich carpet, 
and illuminated by four tapers; the allegor1- 
cal figures of the .provinces which they go- 
verned; or the appellations and ſtandards of 
the troops whom they commanded. Some 
of theſe official enſigns were really exhjbited 
in their hall of audience; others preceded 


(74) The emperor Gratian, after 00 a law of precedency 5 
publiſhed by Valentinian, the father of his Divinity, thus continues: 
Siquis igitur indebitum ſibi! locum uſurpaverit, nulla ſe ignoratioue 


defendat; ſitque plane ſacrilegii reus, qui divina prixcepts neglexerit. 
Cod. Theod. 1. vi. tit. v. leg. 2 


(75) Conſult the Not itia Dignitatum, at the end of the Thesdo⸗ 
nan Code, tom vi. p. 316. 


their 


to find a place in the general ſtate of the 
: 2 were accurately divided into three 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


their pompous march whenever they ap- 


peared in public; and every circumſtance of 


their demeanour, their dreſs, their orna- 
ments, and their train, was calculated to in- 


ſpire a deep reverence for the repreſentatives 


of ſupreme majeſty. By a philoſophic obſer- 
ver, the ſyſtem of the Roman government 
might have been miſtaken for a ſplendid the- 
atre, filled with players of every character 
and degree, who repeated the language, and 
imitated the paſſions of their Oy mo- 
del (76). | 


33 


All the magiſtrates of ſuſficient importance Three 


claſſes. 1. The Illutrious. 2. The Spectabiles, 


or Neſpectable and 3, The Clariſſimi; whom 


we may tranſlate by the word Honourable. 


In the times of Roman ſimplicity, the laſt- 
mentioned epithet was uſed only as a vague 
expreſſion of deference, till it became at 
length the peculiar and appropriated title of 
all who were members of the ſenate (77), 


and conſequently of all who, from that vene- 
rable body, were ſelected to govern the pro- 


vinces. The vanity of thoſe who, from 


their rank and office, might claim a ſuperior 
diſtinction above the reſt of the ſenatorial 


order, was long atterwards indulged with 
the new appellation of Rejpedtable: but the 


(76) Pancirolus ad Notitiam utriuſque Imperii, p 39. But his 
explanations are obſcure, and he does not ſufficiently diſtinguiſh the 


Painted emblems from the effective enſigns of office. 


(77) In the Pandects, which may be referred to the reigns of 
the Antonines, Clarifſimus is the ordinary and legal title of a 
lcnator. 


Vo, IIL—F D title 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 
title of 1/u/2rious was always reſerved to ſome 
eminent perſonages who were obeyed or reve- 
renced by the two ſubordinate claſſes. It 


was communicated only, I. To the conſuls 


and pitricians ; II. To the Prætorian præfects, 
with the præfects of Rome and Conſtantino- 
ple; III. To the maſters general of the ca- 


valry and the infantry; and, IV. To the 
ſeven miniſters of the palace, who exerciſed 


their /acred functions about the perſon of the 
emperor (78). Among thoſe illuſtrious ma- 


giſtrates who were eſteemed co-ordinate with 
each other, the ſeniority of appointment gave 


place to the union of dignities (79). By the 


expedient of honorary codicils, the empe- 
rors, who were fond of multiplying their 


favours, might ſometimes gratify the va- 
nity, though not the ambition, of impatient 
courtiers ($0). DE 


The confuls I. AS long as the Roman conſuls were the : 


firſt magiſtrates of a free ſtate, they derived 
their right to power from the choice of the 
people. As long as the emperors conde- 
ſcended to diſguiſe the ſervitude which 
they impoſed, the conſuls were ſtill elected 


by the real or apparent ſuffrage of the ſenate. 
From the reign of Diocletian, even theſe 


veſtiges of liberty were aboliſhed, and the 


fucceſsful candidates who were inveſted with | 


(28) Paneiral p. 12—17. 1 have not taken any notice of the 
two inferior ranks, Perfe#ifſimus, and Egregius, which were given 
to many perſons, who were not raiſed to the ſenatorial dignity, 


(79) Cod. Theodoſ. 1. vi. tit. vi. The rules of precedency_ 
are aſcertained with the moſt minute accuracy by the emperors, 
and illuſtrated with equal prolixity by their learned interpreter. 


(80) Cod. Theod. I. vi. tit. xxii. 
the 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


the annual honours of the conſulſhip, affected 
to deplore the humiliating condition of their 


predeceflors. The Scipios and the Catos 


bad been reduced to ſolicit the votes of ple- 
bcians, to paſs through the tedious and ex- 


penſive forms of a popular election, and to 


expoſe their dignity to the ſhame of a public 
refuſal; while their own happier fate had re- 
ſerved them for an age and government in 
which the rewards of virtue were aſſigned by 
the unerring wiſdom of a gracious ſovereign 


(81). In the epiſtles which the emperor ad- 


dreſſed to the two conſuls elect, it was de- 
clared, that they were created by his ſole 
authority (82). Their names and portraits, 
engraved on gilt tablets of ivory, were diſ- 


perſed over the empire as preſents to the 
provinces, the cities, the magiſtrates, the 


ſenate, and the people (83). Their ſolemn 
inauguration was performed at the place of 
the imperial reſidence ; and during a period 


of one hundred and twenty years, Rome 


was conſtantly deprived of the preſence of _ 


(8) Auſonius (in Gratiarum Actione) baſely expatiates on 


this unworthy topic, which is managed by Mamertinus (Panegyr. 
Vet. xi. 16 19.) with ſomewhat more freedom and ingenuity. 


(82) Cum de Conſulibus in annum creandis, ſolus mecum 
volutarem . . . te Conſulem et defignavi, et declaravi, et priorem 
nuncupavi: are ſome of the expreſſions employed by the emperor 
Gratian to his præceptor the poet Auſonius. | 


(83) Immaneſque . . . dentes | 
Qui ſecti ferro in tabulas auroque micantes, 
Inſcripti rutilum cœlato Conſule nomen 
Per proceres et vulgus eant. 
| Claud. in ii Conf. Stilichon. 456. 


Montfaucon has repreſented ſome of theſe tablets or dypticks; ſee 
Supplement a P.Antiquite expliquee, tom. iii. p. 220. | 
| © 5 her 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 
Dey ancient magiſtrates (84). On the morn- 

of the firſt of January, the conſuls aſ- 
fanied the enſigns of their dignity. Their 
dreſs was a robe of purple, embroidered in 
filk and gold, and ſometimes ornamented 
with coſtly gems (85). On this ſolemn occa- 
ſion they were attended by the moſt eminent 
oflicers of the ſtate and army, in the habit 
of ſenators; and the uſeleſs faſces, armed 
with the once formidable axes, were borne 
before them by the lictors (86). The pro- 
ceſſion moved from the palace (87) to the 
Forum, or principal ſquare of the city ; 
where the conſuls aſcended their tribunal, 
and ſeated - themſelves in the curule chairs, 
which were framed after the faſhion of an- 


(84) Conſule Jetatur poſt plurima ſzcula viſo 
Pallanteus apex : agnoſcunt roſtra curules 
Auditas quondam proavis : deſuetaque cingit 
Regins auratis Fora faſcibus Ulpia lictor. 
Claudian in vi Conſ. Honorii. 643. 


From the reign of Carus to the ſixth conſulſhip of Honorius, FRE | 
was an interval of one hundred and twenty years, during which 
the emperors were always abſent from Rome on the firſt day of 
January. See the Chronologie de Tillemont, tom. iii. iv. and v. 


(85) See Claudian in Conf. Prob. et O!ybrii 178, &c. and in iv 
Conf. Honorii, 585, &c.; though in the latter it is not eaſy to 

- ſeparate the ornaments of the emperor from thoſe of the conſul. 
Auſonius received, from the liberality of Gratian, a veſtis palmata, 


or robe of ſtate, in which the — of the emperor Conſtantius 
was embroidered 
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(86) Cernis et armorum n proceres legumque potentes ; 
Patricios ſumunt habitus; et more Gabino 
Diſcolor incedit legio, poſitiſque parumper 
Bellorum ſignis, ſequitur vexilla Quirini. 
Lictori cedunt aquilæ, ridetque togatus 
Miles, et in mediis effulget curia caſtris. 
Claud. in iv Conſ. Honorii, 5. 
Nrictaſgue procul radiare ſecures. 
In Conf. Prob. 229. 


(87) See Valefius ad Ammian. Marcellin. I. xxii. c. ). 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
cient time. They immediately exerciſed an 
act of juriſdiction, by the manumiſſion of a 


flave, who was brought before them for that 


purpoſe; and the ceremony was intended to 
repreſent the celebrated action of the elder 


Brutus, the author of liberty and of the conſul- 


ſhip, when he admitted among his fellow- 
citizens the faithful Vindex, who had re- 


vealed the conſpiracy of the Tarquins (88). 
The public feſtival was continued during ſe- 


veral days in all the principal cities; in Rome, 


from cuſtom ; in Conitantinople, from imita- 
tion; in Carthage, Antioch, and Alexandria, 
from the love of pleaſure and the ſuperfluity 


of wealth (89). In the two capitals of the 


empire the annual games of the theatre, the 
circus, and the amphitheatre (go), coſt four 
thouſand pounds of gold, (about) one hun- 


dred and ſixty thouſand pounds ſterling: and 
if ſo heavy an expence ſurpaſſed the faculties 
or the inclination of the magiſtrates them- 


ſelves, the ſum was ſupplied from the impe- 


(88) Auſpice mox læto ſonuit clamore tribunal; 
Te faſtos ineunte quater; ſolemnia ludit 
Omina libertas: deductum vindice morem 
| Lex ſervat, famuluſque jugo laxatus herili 
| Ducitur, et grato remeat ſecurior ictu 
Claudian in iv Conf. Honorii, 611, 


(89), Celebrant quidem ſolemnes iſtos dies, omnes ubique urbes 


gquæ ſub legibus agunt; et Roma de more, et Conſtantinopolis de 
imitatione, et Antiochia pro luxu, et diſcincta Cartliago, et domus 


fluminis Alexandria, fed Treviri 2 beneficiv. Auſonius in 
Grat Actione. 


(90) Claudian in Conſ. Mall. Theodori, 279—3 31) dekeribes 
in a lively and fanciful manner, the various games of the circus, 
the theatre, and the amphitheatre, exhibited by the new conſul, 
The ſanguinary combats of gladiators had 1 been prohibited. 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


rial treaſury (91). As ſoon as the conſuls had 
diſcharged theſe cuſtomary duties, they were 
at liberty to retire into the ſhade of private 
life, and to enjoy, during the remainder of 
the year, the undiſturbed contemplation of 
their own greatneſs, They no longer pre- 
fided in the national councils ; they no longer 
executed the reſolutions of peace or war. 
Their abilities (unleſs they were employed 
in more effective offices) were of little mo- 
ment; and their names ſerved only as the 
legal date of the year, in which they had 
filled the chair of Marius and of Cicero. Yet 
it was ſtill felt and acknowledged, in the laſt 
period of Roman ſervitude, that this empty 
name might be compared, and even prefer- 
red, to the poſſeſſion of ſubſtantial power. 
The title of conſul was ſtill the moſt ſplendid 
object of ambition, the nobleſt reward of vir- £ 
tue and loyalty. The emperors themſelves, Þ|Þ 
who diſdained the faint ſhadow of the re. 
public, were conſcious that they acquired an 
additional ſplendor and majeſty as often as 
they aſſumed the annual honours of the con- 
ſular dignity (92). 
The pairt= The proudeſt and moſt perfect ſeparation 
dans. Which can be found in any age or country, 
between the nobles and the people, is per- 
haps chat of the Patricians and the Plebeians, 
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(91) Procopius in Hiſt FT c. 26. 


(92) In Conſulatu honos ſine labore ſuſcipitur. (Mamerlin in 
Panegyr Vet xi 2) This exalted idea of the conſulſhip is bor- 
rowed from an Oration (iii p 10% pronounced by Julian in the 
fervile court of Conſtantius. See the Abbe de la Bleterie Me- 

moires de V Academie, tom xxiv p 289), who delights to 
purſue the veſtiges of the old conſtitution, and who ſometimes | 
finds them in his copious fancy, 
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as it was eſtabliſhed in the firſt age of the 
Roman republic. Wealth and honours, the 
offices of the ſtate, and the ceremonies of 
religion, were almoſt excluſively poſſeſſed by 
the tormer; who preſerving the purity of 
their blood with the moſt inſulting jealouſy 
(93), held their clients in a condition of ſpe- 
cious vaſſalage. But theſe diſtinctions, ſo 
incompatible with the ſpirit of a free people, 
were removed, after a long ſtruggle, by the 
perſevering efforts of the Tribunes. The 
moſt active and ſucceſsful of the Plebeians 
accumulated wealth, aſpired to honours, de- 
ſerved triumphs, contracted alliances, and, 
after ſome generations, aſſumed the pride of 
ancient nobility (94). The Patrician families, 
on the other hand, whoſe original number 
was never recruited till the end of the com- 
monwealth, either failed in the ordinary 
courſe of nature, or were extinguiſhed in ſo 
many foreign and domeſtic wars, or, through 
a want of merit or fortune, inſenſibly mingled 
with the mals of the people (9 6. Very few 
remained 


(93) Intermarriages between the Patricians and Plebeians were 
Prohibited by the laws of the XII Tables; and the uniform opera- 
tions of human nature may atteſt that the cuſtom ſurvived the 
law. See in Livy (iv 1-6), the pride of family urged by the 
conſul, and the rights of mankind aſſerted by the tribune. 
Canuleius. 


(94) See the animated red drawn by Salluſt, in the n 
war, of the pride of the nobles, and even of the virtuous Metel- 
lus, who was unable to brook the idea that the honour of the conſul- 
ſhip ſhould be beſtowed on the obſcure merit of his lieutenant 
Marius (c 64). Two hundred years before, the race of the 
Metelli themſelves were confounded among the Plebeians of 
Rome; and from the. etymology of their name of Cæcilius, there 
is reaſon to believe that thoſe haughty nobles derived their 
origin from a ſutler. 


(95) In the year of Rome 800, very few remained, not only 
of the old Patrician families, but even of thoſe which had been 
| | created 


— 
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remained who could derive their pure and 


genuine origin from the infancy of the city, 
or even from that of the republic, when 
Cæſar and Auguſtus, Claudius and Veſpa- 
ſian, created from the body of the ſenate a 
competent number of new Patrician families, in 
the hope of perpetuating an order, which was 


ſtill confidered as honourable and ſacred (96). 
But theſe artificial ſupplies (in which the 
reigning houſe was always included) were 


rapidly ſwept away by the rage of ty- 
rants, by frequent revolutions, by the change 
of manners, and by the intermixture of na- 
tions (97). Little more was left, when Con- 
ſtantine aſcended the throne, than a vague and 


imperfect tradition, that the Patricians had 
once been the firſt of the Romans. To form 
a body of nobles, whoſe influence may re- 


ſtrain, while it ſecures the authority of the 


' monarch, would have been very inconſiſtent 


with the character and policy of Conſtantine; ; 


e "by Cœ ſar od Ana (Tacit. Annal. 1. 0 The 


ſamily of Scaurus a branch of the Patrician ZEmilii) was de- 


graded fo low that his father, who exerciſed the trade of a charcoal- 
merchant, left him only ten ſlaves, and ſomewhat leſs than three 
hundred pounds ſterling. (Valerius Maximus, I iv c. 4. n n, 
Aurel. Victor in Scauro) The family was ſaved from oblivion 
by the merit of the ſon 


(96) Tacit. Annal. xi 25. Dion Caſſus, 1 lii p 693. The 
virtues of Agricola, who was created a Patrician by the emperor 
Veipaſian, reflected honour on that ancient order; but his anceſ- 
tors had not any claim beyond an Equeſtrian nobility. 


(97) This ſajlure would have been almoſt impoſſible if it were 
truc, as Caſaybon compels Aurelius Victor to affirm (ad Sueton. 
in Caſar. c. 42. See Hiſt. Auguſt p. 203, and Cafaubon | 
Comment. p. 220), that Veſpaſian created at once a thouſand 
Patrician families. But this extravagant number is too much even 
for the whole Senatorial order, unleſs we ſhould include all the 
Roman knights who were ditiuguiſhed by the permiſſion of wear- 
ing the laticlave. 


but 
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but had he ſeriouſly entertained ſuch a deſign, 


it might have exceeded the meaſure of his : 


power to ratify, by an arbitrary edict, an 


inſtitution which muſt expect the ſanction 
of time and of opinion. He revived, indeed, 


the title of PaTrIclans, but he revived it as 
a perſonal, not as an hereditary diſtinction. 
They yielded only to the tranſient ſuperiority 


of the annual conſuls; but they enjoyed the 


pre-eminence over all the great officers of 
ſtate, with the moſt familiar acceſs to the 


_ perſon of the prince. This honourable rank 
was beſtowed on them for life; and as they 
were uſually favourites, and miniſters who 
had grown old in the Imperial court, the true 
etymology of the word was preverted by 


ignorance and flattery ; and the Patricians of 
Conſtantine were reverenced as the adopted 


Fathers of the emperor and the republic (98). 

II. The fortunes of the Prætorian præfects nepræto- 
were eſſentially different from thoſe of therian prz- 
_ conſuls and patricians. The latter ſaw their 
ancient greatneſs evaporate in a vain title, 


The former, riſing by degrees from the moſt 


humble condition, were inveſted with the 


fects. 


civil and military adminiſtration of the Ro- 


man world. From the reign of Severus to 


that of Diocletian, the guards and the palace, 
the laws and the finances, the armies and 
the provinces, were entruſted to their ſuper- 


intending care; and, like the Vizirs of the 
Eaſt, they held with one hand the ſeal, and 


with the other the ſtandard, of the empire. 


98) Zoſimus, 1. ii. p 118; and Godefroy ad Cod. Theodoſ I. vi 


tit vi. 
The 
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The ambition of the præfects, always formid - 


able, and ſometimes fatal to the maſters 
whom they ſerved, was ſupported by the 


ſtrength of the Prætorian bands; but after 
thoſe haughty troops had been weakened by 
Diocletian, and finally ſuppreſſed by Conſtan- 


tine, the præfects, who ſurvived their fall, 


were reduced without difficulty to the Ration 


of uſeful and obedient miniſters. when they 
were no longer reſponſible for the ſafety of 
the emperor's perſon, they reſigned the ju- 
riſdiction which they had hitherto claimed 
and exerciſed over all the departments of the 


palace. They were deprived by Conſtantine 
of all military command, as ſoon as they had 
ceaſed to lead into the field, under their im- 


mediate orders, the flower of the Roman 


troops ; and at length, by a ſingular revolu- 
tion, the captains of the guards were tranſ- 
formed into the civil magiſtrates of the pro- 
vinces. According to the plan of govern- 
ment inſtituted by Diocletian, the fourprinces 
had each their Prætorian prefect ; and, 


after the monarchy was once more united in 


the perſon of Conſtantine, he fill continued 


to create the ſame. number of FOUR PR- 
FECTS,' and entruſted to their care the ſame 


provinces which they already adminiſtered. 


1. The præfect of the Eaſt ſtretched his am- 


ple juriſdiction into the three parts of the 
globe which were ſubject to the Romans, 
from the cataracts of the Nile to the 


banks of the Phaſis, and from the moun- 


tains of Thrace to the frontiers of Perſia. 
2. The important provinces of Pannonia, 
Dacia, 


©, 
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Dacia, Macedonia, and Greece, once ar- 


knowledged the authority of the prefect of 


Illyricum. 3. The power of the præfect of 
Italy was not confined to the country from 
whence he derived his title; it extended over 
the additional territory of Rhætia as far as the 
banks of the Danube, over the dependent 

illands of the Mediterranean, and over that part 
of the continent of Africa which lies between 
the confines of Cyrene and thoſe of Tingita- 


nia. 4. The præfect of the Gauls compre- 
hended under that plural denomination the 
kindred provinces of Britain and Spain, and 


his authority was obeyed from the wall of 


Antoninus to the fort of Mount Atlas (99). 


After the Prætorian præfects had been diſ- 
miſſed from all military command, the civil 
functions which they were ordained to exerciſe 


over ſo many ſubject nations, were adequate 
to the ambition and abilities of the moſt con- 
ſummate miniſters. To their wiſdom was 
committed the ſupreme adminiſtration of juſ- 
tice and of the finances, the two objects which 


in a ſtate of peace, comprehend almoſt all the 


reſpective duties of the ſovereign and of the 
people; of the former, to protect the citizens 
Who are obedient to the laws; of the latter, 
to contribute the ſhare of their property 
which is required for the expences of the ſtate. 
The coin, the highways, the poſts, the gra- 


(99) Zoſimus, I. ii. p. 109, 110. If we had not fortunately 


poſſeſſed this ſatisfactory account of the diviſion of the power and 
provinces of the Prætorian prezfects, we ſhould frequently have 


been perplexed amidſt the copious details of the Code, and the 
circumſtantial minuteneſs of the Notitia. | 7 


naries, 
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naries, the manufactures, whatever could 
_ intereſt the public proſperity, was moderated 


by the authority of the Prætorian præfects. 


As the immediate repreſentatives of the Im- 


perial majeſty, they were empowered to ex- 


plain, to enforce, and on ſome occaſions to 
modify, the general edicts by their difcretion- 
ary proclamations, They watched over the 
conduct of the provincial governors, removed 
the negligent, and inflicted puniſhments on 
the guilty. From all the inferior juriſdicti- 
ons, an appeal in every matter of importance, 
_ either civil or criminal, might be brought 


before the tribunal of the præfect: but his 


fentence was final and abſolute; and the 


emperors themſelves retufed to admit any 


complaints againit the judgment or the inte- 
grity of a magiſtrate whom they honoured 

with fuch unbounded confidence (100). His 
appointments were ſuitable to his dignity 

(101); and if avarice was his ruling paſſion, 
he enjoyed frequent opportunities of collect- 
ing a rich harveſt of fees, of preſents, and of 
perquiſites. Though the emperors no longer 
dreaded the ambition of their præfects, they 


were attentive to counterbalance the power 


(100) See a law of Conſtantine himſelf A præfectis autem 
prætorio provocare non finimus. Cod. Juſtinian. 1. vii. tit. Ixii. 
leg. 19. Chariſius, a lawyer of the time of Conſtantine { Heinec, 


Hiſt. Juris Romani, p. 349', who admits this law as a funda- 


mental principle of juriſprudence, compares the Prætorian præfects 


to the maſters of the horſe of the ancient dictators. Pandect 1 i. 
2 | 5 


(101) When Juſtinian, in the exhauſted condition of the empire, 


inſtituted a Prætorian præfect for Africa, he allowed him a ſalary 
of one hundred pounds of gold. Cod Juſtinian. I. i. tit xxvit, 


leg 1. 1 
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of this great office by the uncertainty and 
ſhortneſs of its duration (102). 8 


From their ſuperior importance and dig- 
nity, Rome and Conſtantinople were alone 


45 


The præ- 
fects of 
Rome and 


excepted from the juriſdiction of the 1 


rian præfects. The immenſe ſize of the city, 


and the experience of the tardy, ineffectual 
operation of the laws, had furniſhed the po- 
licy of Auguſtus with a ſpecious pretence for 


introducing a new magiſtrate, who alone 
could reſtrain a ſervile and turbulent popu- 


lace by the ſtrong arm of arbitrary power 


(103). Valerius Meſſalla was appointed the 


: fil? præfect of Rome, that his reputation 
might countenance ſo invidious a meaſure: 
but, at the end of a few days, that accom- 
pliſhed citizen (104) reſigned his oflice, de- 


15 (102) For this. and the other dignities of the empire, it may 
be ſufficient to refer to the ample commentaries of Pancirolus and 
Godefroy, who have diligently collected, and accurately digeſted in 


their proper order, all the legal and hiſtorical materials From 
thoſe authors, Dr. Howell (Hiſtory of the World, vol ii p 24— 


77} had deduced a very diſtinct e of the ſtate of the 


Roman empire 
(103) Tacit Annal. vi. 11. Euſeb. in Chron. p. 155. Dion 


Caſſius, in the oration of Mæcenas (I. vii. p. 675), deſcribes the 
prerogatives of the præfect of the 1 * as they were eſtabliſned in 
his own time. 


(104) The fame of Meſſalla has been ſcarcely equal to bis 


merit. In the earlieſt youth he was recommended by Cicero to the 
friendſhip of Brutus He followed the ſtandard of the republic 
till it was broken in the fields of Philippi: he then accepted and 


deſerved the favour of the moſt moderate of the conquerors; and 


uniformly aſſerted his freedom and dignity in the court of Auguſtus, 
The triumph of Meſſalla was juſtified by the conqueſt of Aquitain. 
As an orator, he diſputed the palm of eloquence with Cicero 
himſelf. Meſſalla cultivated every muſe, and was: the patron of 
every man of genius. He ſpent his evenings in philoſophic con- 
verſation with Horace; aſſumed his place at table between Delia 


and Tibullus; and amuſed his leiſure by encouraging the poetical 


talents of young Ovid 


caring 
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claring with a ſpirit worthy of the friend of 


Brutus, that he found himſelf incapable of 
exerciſing a power incompatible with public 
freedom (105). As the ſenſe of liberty be- 
came leſs exquiſite, the advantages of order 


were more clearly underſtood; and the præ- 


fect, who ſeemed to have been deſigned as a 
terror only to flaves and vagrants, was per- | 
mitted to extend his civil and criminal jurif- 
_ diction over the equeſtrian and noble families 

of Rome. The prators, annually created as 
the judges of law and equity, could not long 
_ diſpute the poſſeſſion of the Forum with a 
vigorous and permanent magiſtrate, who was 
uſually admitted into the confidence of the 
prince. Their courts were deſerted, their 


number, which had once fluctuated between 


twelve and eighteen (106), was gradually re- 
_ duced to two or three, and their important 
functions were confined to the expenſive 
obligation (107) of exhibiting games for the 


amuſement of the people. After the office 


of Roman conſuls had been changed into a 
vain pageant, Which was rarely diſplayed in 


the capital, the præfects aſſumed their vacant 
place in the ſenate, and were ſoon acknow- 


ledged as the ordinary preſidents of that 


(105) Incivilem eſſe poteſtatem conteſtans, ſays the tranſlator of 


Euſebius. Tacitus expreſſes the ſame idea in other words: quaſi 
neſcius exercendi | 


(106) See Lipſius, Excurſus D. ad 1 lib. Tacit. Annal. 


(107) Heineccii Element. Juris Civilis ſecund. ordinem Pan- 
dect. tom. i. p. 72. See likewiſe Spanheim de Uſu Numiſwatum, 


tom. ii. diſſertat. x. p. I19. In the year 450, Marcian publiſhed 


a law, that three citizens ſhould be annually created Prætors of 


Conſtantinople by the choice of the ſenate, but with their own. 
conſent. Cod, Juſtinian. I. i. tit. xxxix. leg. 2. 


venerable 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 47 
venerable aſſembly. They received appeals 
from the diſtance of one hundred miles; and 
it was allowed as a principle of juriſprudence, 
that all municipal authority was derived from 
them alone (108). In the diſcharge of his 
laborious employment, the governor of 
Rome was aſſiſted by fifteen officers, ſome of 
whom had been originally his equals, or 
even his ſuperiors. The principal depart- 
ments were relative to the command of a nu- 
merous watch eſtabliſhed as a ſafeguard againſt 
fires, robberies, and nocturnal diſorders; the 
cuſtody and diſtribution of the public allow- 
ance of corn and proviſions ; the care of the 
| Port, of the aqueducts, of the common ſewers 
and of the navigation and bed of the Tyber; 
the inſpection of the markets, the theatres, 
and of the private as well as public works. 
| Their vigilance enſured the three principal 
| objects of a regular police, ſafety, plenty, 
and cleanlineſs; and as a proof of the atten- 
tion of government to preſerve the ſplendor 
and ornaments of the capital, a particular in- 
ſpector was appointed for the ſtatues; the 
guardian, as it were, of that inanimate peo- 
ple, which, according to the extravagant 
computation of an old writer, was ſcarcely 
inferior in number to the living inhabitants 
of Rome. About thirty years after the 
foundation of Conſtantinople, a ſimilar ma- 
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(108) Quidquid 1 igitur intra urbem admittitur, ad P. U. dr 
pertinere ; ſed et ſiquid intra centeſimum milliarium. Ulpian in 
Pandect. I. i. tit, xiii. n. 1. He proceeds to enumerate the 
various offices of the præfect, who, in the Code of Juſtinian (I. i. 
tit. xxxix. le 3), is declared to precede and command all city 
magiſtrates, fine injurià ac detrimento honoris alien. 
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giſtrate was created in that riſing metropolis, 
for the ſame uſes, and with the ſame powers. 
A perfect equality was eſtabliſhed between the 
dignity of the two municipal, and that of 
the four prætorian, præfects (109). 

The pro- Thoſe who, in the Imperial hierarchy, 

conſule vice were diſtinguiſhed by the title of Reſpectable, 


. 7 + : | 
ke. can formed an intermediate claſs between the 


illuſtrious præfects and the honourable magil- 


trates of the provinces. In this claſs, the 
proconſuls of Aſia, Achaia, and Africa, claimed 
a pre- eminence, which was yielded to the re- 
membrance of their ancient dignity; and the 
appeal from their tribunal to that of the præ- 
fects was almoſt the only mark of their de- 
pendence (110). But the civil government 
of the empire was diſtributed into thirteen 
great DIOCESES, each of which equalled the 
Juſt meaſure of a powerful kingdom. The 
firſt of theſe dioceſes was ſubject to the juriſ- 
diction of the count of the eaſt; and we may 
convey ſome idea of the importance and va- 
riety of his functions, by obſerving, that ſix 
hundred apparitors, who would be ſtyled at 
preſent either ſecretaries, or clerks, or uſhers, 
or meſſengers, were employed in his imme- 


(109) Beſides our uſual guides, we may obſerve, that Felix 
Cantelorius has written a ſeparate treatiſe, De Præfecto Urbis; 
and that many curious details concerning the police of Rome and _ 
Conſtantinople are contained in the fourteenth book of the 
Theodoſian Code. 7 


(110) Eunapius affirms, that the proconſul of Aſia was inde- 
pendent of the prefect; which muſt, however, be underſtood 
with ſome allowance: the juriſdiction of the vice præfec he moſt 
aſſuredly difclaimed. Pancirolus, 5. 161. | 
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diate office (111). 


table. 


governor. 


The 
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The place of Auguſtal, 
prefect of Egypt, was no longer filled by a 
Roman knight; but the name was retained ; 
and the extraordinary powers which the fitu- 
ation of the country, and the temper of the 
inhabitants, had once made indiſpenſible, 
were ſtill continued to the 
eleven remaining dioceſes, of Aſiana, Pontica, 
and Thrace; of Macedonia, Dacia, and Pan- 
nonia or Weſtern Illyricum ; of Italy and 
Africa; of Gaul, Spain, and Britain; were 
governed by twelve wicars, or vice-prafects 
name ſufficiently explains 
the nature and dependence of their office. 
It may be added, that the heutenant-generals 
of the Roman armies, the military counts 
and dukes, who will be hereafter mentioned, 
the rank and title of Reſpec- | 


alouſy and oſtentation The gover- 
prevailed in the councils of the emperors, 
they proceeded with anxious diligence to di- 


nors of the 
provinces, 


vide the ſubſtance and to multiply the titles of 


(11) The proconſul of Africa had four hundred apparitors; and 
they all- received large ſalaries, either from the treaſury or ihe 
province. See Pancirol. p. 26, and Cod. TJuſtinian, l. 


tit. Ivi, Ivii. 


provinces of Italy. 
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_ (a12) In Italy there was likewiſe the Vicar of Rome. 
been much diſputed, whether his juriſdiction meaſured one hundred 
miles from the city, or whether it ſtretched over the ten ſouthern 


power. The vaſt countries which the Roman 
conquerors had united under the fame ſimple 
form of adminiſtration, were imperceptibly 
crumbled into minute fragments; till at 
length the whole empire was diſtributed into 


xii. 


It has 


one 
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one hundred and ſixteen provinces, each of 
which ſupported an expenſive and ſplendid 


_ eſtabliſhment. Of theſe, three were go- 
verned by proconſuls, thirty-ſeven by conſu- 
lars, five by correctors, and ſeventy-one by 
preſidents. The appellations of theſe magiſ- 
trates were different; they ranked in ſucceſ- 
tive order, the enſigns of their dignity were 
curiouſly varied, and their ſituation, from 


accidental] circumſtances, might be more or 
leſs agreeable, or advantageous. But they 


were all (excepting only the proconſuls) alike in- 
cluded in the claſs of honourable perſons ; _ and 
they were alike entruſted, during the plea- 
ſure of the prince, and under the authority 


of the præfects or their deputies, with the 


adminiſtration of juſtice and the finances in 
their reſpective diſtricts. The ponderous vo- 
lumes of the Codes and Pandects (113). 
would furniſh ample materials for a minute 


inquiry into the ſyſtem of provincial govern- 
ment, as in the ſpace of ſix centuries it was 
improved by the wiſdom of the Roman ſtateſ- 
men and lawyers. It may be ſufficient for 
the hiſtorian to ſelect two ſingular and ſalu- 
tary proviſions intended to reſtrain the abuſe 
of authority. 1. For the preſervation of 
peace and order, the governors of the pro- 
vinces were armed with the ſword of juſ- 
tice. They inflicted corporal puniſhments, 


and they exerciſed, in capital offences, the 


(11 3) Among the works of the celebrated Ulpian, there was one 
in ten books, concerning the office of a proconſul, whoſe duties in 


the moſt eſſential articles were the ſame as thole of an ordinary 
_ governor of a Province: | - 


power 
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power of life and death. But they were not 
_ authoriſed to indulge the condemned crimi- 
nal with the choice of his own execution, or 


to pronounce a ſentence of the mildeſt and 
moſt honourable kind of exile. Theſe pre- 


rogatives were reſerved to the præfects, who 
alone could impoſe the heavy fine of fifty 
pounds of gold: their vicegerents were con- 
fined to the trifling weight of a few ounces 


(114). This diſtinction, which ſeems to 
grant the larger, while it denies the ſmaller 


clegree of authority, was founded on a very 


| rational motive. The ſmaller degree was in- 
' finitely more liable to abuſe. The paſſions of 


a provincial magiſtrate might frequently pro- 
voke him into acts of oppreſſion, which af- 


fected only the freedom or the fortunes of 
the ſubject; though, from a principal of 


prudence, perhaps of humanity, he might 
ſtill be terrified by the guilt of innocent blood. 
It may hkewiſe be confidered, that exile, 
conſiderable fines, or the choice of an eaſy 
death, relate more particularly to the rich and 
the noble; and the perſons the molt expoſed to 


the avarice or reſentment of a provincial ma- 


giſtrate, were thus removed from his obſcure 
_ perſecution to the more auguſt and impartial 
tribunal of the Prætorian præfect. 2. As it 
Was reaſonably apprehended that the integrity 
of the judge might be biaſſed, if his intereſt 
was concerned, or his affections were en- 


(114) The preſidents, or conſulars, could impoſe only two 
_ ounces; the vice- præfects, three; the proconſuls, count of the eaſt, 

and præfect of Egypt, fix. See Heineccii Jur. Civil. tom. i. 
: P. 75. PandeR, I. xlviii. tit. xix. n. 8. Cod. Juſtinian. 1, i. 
tit. liv: leg. 4, 6. Neo nr ny N RIS 


Ez gaged; 
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aged ; the ſtricteſt regulations were eſta- 
blif ned, to exclude any ; perſon, without the 


ſpecaal diſpenſation 1 of the emperor, from the 
government of the province where he was 
born (115); and to prohibit the governor or 


his ſon from contracting marriage with a na- 
tive or an inhabitant (116); or from pur- 


chaſing ſlavcs, lands, or houſes, within the 


extent of his juriſdiction (117). Notwith- 
ſtanding theie rigorous precautions, the em- 


peror Conſtantine, after a reign of twenty- 


five years, {ul deplores the venal and oppreſ- 
ſive adminiſtration of juſtice, and expreſſes 
the v armeſt indignation that the audience of 
the judge, his diſpatch of buſineſs, his ſea- 
ſonable del: ys, and his final ſentence, were 
publicly ſold, either by bimſelf or by the ofli- 
cers of his court. The continuance, and per- 
haps the impunity, of theſe crimes, is atteſted 


1 by the repetition of impotent laws, and inet- 


fectual | mcraces (118). 5 
00 


(115) Ut nulli Fatr:z Tur adminiftratio ſine ſpeciali principis 
permiſſu permittatur. Cod. ſuſtinian. 1. i. tit. xli. This law was 
firſt enacted by the emperor Marcus, after the rebellion of Caſſius 
(Dion. I. lxxi), The ſame regulation is obſerved in China, with | 
equal ſtrictneſs and with equal effec. 


(16) Pandect. I. Xiil tit. ii. n. 38, 57, "IM 


(317) In jure continetur, ne quis in adminiſtratione conſtitutus 
aliquid compararet. Cod Theod. J. viii. tit. xv leg 1 This 
maxim of common law was enforced by a ſeries of edicts (ſee the 
remainder of the title) from Conſtantine to Juſtin. From this 
prohibition, which is extended to the meaneſt officers of the gover- 
nor, they except only clothes and proviſions The purchaſe within 
five years may be recovered; after which, on information, it 
de volves to the treaſury. . 


(118) Ceſſent rapaces jam nunc officialium manus; ceſſent, in- 
quam; nam ſi moniti non ceſſaverint, gladiis præcidentur, &c. 
Cod Theod, I. i. tit, vii, leg. 1. Zeno enacted, that all gover- 

| | —_— 
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The profeſ- 
All the civil magiſtrates were drawn from on cap 


the profeflion of the law. The celebratedjay. 


I OO. WO 


Tolbitates of Juſtinian are addreſſed to the 


youth of his dominions, who had devoted 
themſelves to the ſtudy of Roman ju: . 
dence; and the ſovereign condeſcends to an 


mate their diligence, by the aſſurance that 
their (kill and ability would in time be re— 
warded by an adequate ſhare in the govern- 
ment of the republic (119). The rudiments 
of this lucrative ſcience were taught in all 


the conſiderable cities of the eaſt and wel ; 


but the moſt famous ſchool was that of Be- 


rytus (120), on the coaſt of Phœnicia; which 
flouriſhed above three centuries from the 
time of Alexander Severus, the author per- 


haps of an inſtitution ſo advantageous to his 


native country. After à regular courſe of 


education, which laſted ſive years, the ſtu- 


dents diſperſed themſelves through the pro- 
vinces, in ſcarch of fortune and honours ; 


nor could they want an inexhauſtible ſupply 


of buſineſs in a great empire, already cor- 


rupted by the multiplicity of laws, of arts, 


and of vices. The court of the Prætorian 


nors ſhould remain in the province, to e any nccufations, | 


fifty days after the expiration of their . Cod. Funn. . ii. 
tit. xlix. leg. 1. | 


(119) Summa igitur ope, et alaeri ſtudio has 6 noſtras accipite; 


et voſmetipſos ſic eruditos oſtendite, ut ſpes vos pulcherrima ſoveat; 
_ koto legitimo opere perfecto, poſſe etiam noſtram rempublicam in 


partibus ejus vobis credendis gubernari. e in proem. 
Inſtitutionum. 


(120) The ſplendor of the ſchool of Berytus, which preſerved 


in the eaſt the language and juriſprudence of the Romans, may be 


computed to have laſted from the third to the middle of the ſixth 
century. Heinecc, Long Rom. Hiſt, 8. 3 9 


præ- 
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præfect of the eaſt could alone furniſh em- 


ployment for one hundred and fifty advocates, 
fixty-four of whom were diſtinguiſhed by 
' peculiar privileges, and two were annually 
choſen with a ſalary of ſixty pounds of gold, 
to defend the cauſes of the treaſury. The 


firſt experiment was made of their judical 


talents, by appointing them to act occaſio- 
nally as aſſeſſors to the magiſtrates; from 


thence they were often raiſed to preſide in 


the tribunals before which they had pleaded. 
They obtained the government of a province; 
and, by the aid of merit, of reputation, or 
of favour, they aſcended, by ſucceſſive ſteps, 
to the illuſtrious dignities of the ſtate (121). 
It is dangerous to entruſt the conduct of na- 
tions to men who have learned from their 
profeſſion to conſider reaſon as the inſtrument 


(121 ) As in a former period I have traced the civil and military 
promotion of Pertinax, I ſhall here inſert the civil honours of 
Mallius Theodorus. 1 He was diſtinguiſhed by his eloquence, 


while he pleaded as an advocate in the court of the Pretorian 


prefect. 2. He governed one of the provinces of Africa either 
as preſident or conſular, and deſerved by his adminiſtration, the 
honour of a braſs ſtatue, 3. He was appointed vicar or vice- 
prefect of Macedonia. 4. Quaſtor. 5. Count of the ſacred 
largeſſes. 6. Pratorian præfect of the Gauls; whilſt he might 


yet be repreſented as a young man. 7. After a retreat, perhaps 


a diſgrace of many years, which Mallius (confounded by ſome 
critics with the poet Manilius, ſee Fabricius Bibliothec. Latin 
Edit. Erneft, tom. i. c 18. p. 50i) employed in the ſtudy of 
the Grecian philoſophy, he was named Prætorian prefect of Italy 


in the year 397. 8 While he ſtill exerciſed that great office, he 
was created, in the year 399, conſul for the Weſt; and his name, 
on account of the infamy of his colleague, the eunuch Eutropius, 
; often ſtands alone in the Faſti. 9. In the year 408, Mallius was 
appointed a ſecond time Prætorian prafed of Italy Even in the 


venal panegyric of Claudian, we may diſcover the merit of 
Mallius 'Theodorus, who, by a tare felicity, 'was the intimate 


Hiſt. des. Emp. tom. v. p. 110— 11144 


friend both of Symmachus and of St. Auguſtin. See Tillemont 


of 


„ 
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of diſpute, and to inter pret the laws accord- 
ing to the dictates of private intereſt; and the 
miſchief has been felt, even in countries 
where the practice of the bar may deſerve to 
be conſidered as a liberal occupation. But, 


in the degenerate ſtate of Roman manners, 


the elevation of lawyers to the moſt impor- 
tant offices of civil government, was preg- 
nant with miſchief and diſhonour. The no- 


ble art, which had once been preſerved as 
the facred inheritance of the patricians (122), 


was fallen into the hands of freed-men and 
plebeians, who, with cunning rather than 


with ſkill, exerciſed a ſordid and pernicious 


trade. Some of them procured admittance 


into families for the purpoſe of fomenting 
differences, of encouraging ſuits, and of pre- 
paring a harveſt of gain for themſelves or their 
brethren. Others, recluſe in their chambers, 
maintained the gravity of legal profeſſors, 


by furniſhing a rich client with ſubtleties to 


confound the plaineſt truth, and with argu- 


ments to colour the moſt unjuſtifiable preten- 
ſions. The ſplendid and popular claſs was 
compoſed of the advocates, who filled the 
Forum with the ſound of their turgid and 
loquacious rhetoric. Careleſs of fame and of 


_ Juſtice, they are deſcribed, for the moſt. 


part, as ignorant and rapacious guides, who 
conducted their clients through a maze of 


expence, of delay, and of diſappointment; 


from whence, after a tedious ſeries of years, 


| (0422) Mamertinus in Panegyr. vet. xi. 20. Aſterius apud 
. Photium, p. 1500. | 


they 
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they were at length diſmiſſed, when their pa- 
tience and fortune were almoſt exhauited'123). 

III. In the ſyſtem of policy introduced by 
Auguſtus, the governors, at leaſt thoſe of 
the Imperial provinces, were inveſted with 


the full powers of the ſovereign himſelf. 
| Miniſters of peace and war, the diſtribution 


of rewards and puniſhments depended on 


them alone, and they ſucceſſively appeared 
on their tribunal in the robes of civil magiſ- 


tracy, and in complete armour at the head 
of the Roman legions (124). The influence 
of the revenue, tae authority of law, and 
the command of a military force, concurred 
to render their power ſupreme and abſolute ; 
and whenever they were tempted to violate. 


their allegiance, the loyal province which 


they involved in their rebellion, was ſcarcely 
ſenſible of any change in its political ſtate. 
From the time of Commodus to the reign 
of Conſtantine, near one hundred governors 
night be enumerated, who, with various 
ſucceſs, erected the itandard of revolt; and 
though the innocent were too often ſacra- 


| ficed, the guilty might be ſometimes pre- 


vented, by the ſuſpicious cruelty of their 


5 | : 5 „ 
(123) The curious paſſage of Ammianus (I. xxx. c. 4), in which 
he paints the manners of contemporary lawyers, abounds, according 


to the cuſtom of that hiſtorian, with ſound ſenſe and falſe eloquence. 


Godeiroy. (Prolegom. ad Cod. Theod. c. i. p. 185) juſtifies his 
vehemence by ſeveral unqueſtionable facts. In the fourth century, 


many camels might have been laden with law-bocks, Eunapius in 
1. . 


Vet. Adel, p. 72. | | 


(121) See a very ſplendid example in the Life of Agricola, 
particularly c. 20, 21. The Hheatenant of Britain was entruſted 
with the ſame powers which Cicero, proconſul of Cilicia, had 
exerciſed in the name of the ſenate and people. e 


Taal. 
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maſter (125). To ſecure his throne and the 
public tranquillity from theſe formidable ſer- 
vants, Conſtantine reſolved to divide the mi- 
litary from the civil adminiſtration ; and to 
eſtabliſh, as a permanent and profeſſional diſ- 
tinction, a practice which had been adopted 
only as an occaſional expedient. The ſu- 
preme juriſdiction exerciſed by the Prætorian 
præfects over the armies of the empire, was 
transferred to the two maſters general whom 
he inſtituted, the one for the cavalry, the other 
for the infantry; and though each of theſe 
illuſtrious officers was more peculiarly reſpon- 
ſible for the diſcipline of thoſe troops which 
were under his immediate inſpection, they 
both indifferently commanded in the field 
the ſeveral bodies, whether of horſe or foot, 
which were united in the ſame army (126). 
Their number was ſoon doubled by the di- 
viſion of the eaſt and weſt; and as ſeparate 
generals of the ſame rank and title were ap- 
pointed on the four important frontiers of 
the Rhine, of the Upper and Lower Danube, 
and of the Euphrates, the defence of the 
Roman Empire was at length commutted to 
eight maſters general of the cavalry and in- 
fantry. Under their orders, thirty- five mi- 
litary commanders were ſtationed in the pro- 


(125) The Abbe Dubos, who has examined with accuracy (ſee 
_ Hiſt. de la Monarchie Frangoiſe, tom. i. p. 41—100o, edit. 1742) 
the inſtitutions of Auguſtus and of Conſtantine, obſerves, that if 
Otho had been put to death the day before he executed his conſpi- 
racy, Otho would now appear in hiſtory as innocent as Corbulo. 


(126) Zoſimus, 1. ii. p. 110. Before the end of the reign of 


Conſtantius, the magiſiri wilitum were already increaſed to ſour. 
Sec Valeſius ad Amman, I. xvi. c. 7. 1 


vinces; 
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vinces; three in Britain, ſtx in Gaul, one in 
Spain, one in Italy, five on the Upper, and 
four on the Lower Danube; in Aſia eight, 
three in Egypt, and four in Africa. The 
titles of counts, and dukes (127), by which 
they were properly diſtinguiſhed, have ob- 


_ tained in modern languages fo very different 


a ſenſe, that the uſe of them may occaſion 


| ſome ſurpriſe. But it ſhould be recollected, 
that the ſecond of theſe appellations is only a 


corruption of the Latin word, which was in- 


diſcriminately applied to any military chief. 


All theſe provincial generals were therefore 


dukes; but no more than ten among them 
were dignified with the rank of counts or com- 


panions, a title of honour, or rather of favour, 
which had been recently invented in the 


court of Conſtantine. A gold belt was the 


enſign which diſtinguiſhed the office of the 
counts and dukes ; and beſides their pay, they 
received a liberal allowance ſufficient to main- 
tain one hundred and ninety ſervants, and 


one hundred and fifty-eight horſes. They 


were ſtrictly prohibited from interfering in 
any matter which related to the adminiſtra- 


tion of juſtice or the revenue ; but the com- 
mand which they exerciſed over the troops 


of their department, was independent of 
the authority of the magiſtrates. About the 


_ fame time that Conſtantine gave a legal ſanc- 


(127) Though the military counts and dukes are frequently 
mentioned, both in hiſtory and the codes, we muſt have recourſe 
to the Notitia for the exact knowledge of their number and ſtations. 


For the inſtitution, rank, privileges, &c. of the counts in general, 
ſee. Cod. Theod, I. vi. tit. xit—xx. with the Commentary of 


Godetroy, | 
tion 
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tion to the eccleſiaſtical order, he inſtituted 
in the Roman empire the nice balance of the 


civil and the military powers. The emula- 


tion, and ſometimes the diſcord, which reigned 


beneficial and of pernicious conſequences. It 
was ſeldom to be expected that the general 
and the civil governor of a province ſhould 


either conſpire for the diſturbance, or ſhould 


unite for the ſervice, of their countr 
While the one delayed to offer the afſiſtance 
which the other diſdained to ſolicit, the troops 


very frequently remained without orders or 
without ſupplies; the public ſafety was be- 


trayed, and the defenceleſs ſubjects were left 
expoſed to the fury of the Barbarians. The di- 
vided adminiſtration, which had been formed 


by Conſtantine, relaxed the vigour of the 


ſtate, while it ſecured the tranquillity of the 
monarch. 


between two profeſſions of oppoſite intereſts 
and incompatible manners, was productive of 


59 


The memory of Conſtantine has been de- -Diſtindios 


ſervedly cenſured for another innovation ofthe 
Which corrupted military diſcipline, and pre- e- 


pared the ruin of the empire. The nine- 
teen years which preceded his final victory 
over Licinius, had been a period of licenſe 


and inteſtine war. The rivals who contended 


for the poſſeſſion of the Roman world, had 
withdrawn the greateſt part of their forces 
from the guard of the general frontier; and 


the principal cities which formed the boun- 
dary of their reſpective dominions were filled 


with ſoldiers, who conſidered their country- 


men as their moſt implacable enemies. After 


60 


the uſe of theſe internal garriſons had ceaſed 
with the civil war, the conqueror wanted 


the laws and the Notitia. 


I. viii. tit, i. leg. 10. 
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either wiſdom or firmneſs to revive the ſevere 


diſcipline of Diocletian, and to ſuppreſsg a 


fatal indulgence, which habit had endeared 


and almoſt confirmed to the military order. 


From the reign of Conſtantine a popular and 


even legal diſtinction was admitted between the 
Palatines (128) and the Borderers; the troops 
of the court, as they were improperly ſtiled, 
and the troops of the frontier. The former, 
elevated by the ſuperiority of their pay and 
privileges, were permitted, except in the ex- 
traordinary emergencies of war, to occupy 
their tranquil ſtations in the heart of the pro- 
vinces. The moiſt flouriſhing cities were op- 
preſſed by the intollerable weight of quarters. 
The ſoldiers inſenſibly forgot the virtues of 
their profeſſion, and contracted only the vices 
of civil life. They were either degraded by 
the induſtry of mechanic trades, or enervated 
by the luxury of baths and theatres, They 
ſoon became careleſs of their martial exerciſes, 
curious in their diet and apparel; and while 
they inſpired terror to the ſubjects of the 
empire, they trembled at the hoſtile approach 


of the Barbarians (129). The chain of forti- 


(128) Zoſimus, Li; P. 111. The diſtinction between the two 


claſſes of Roman troops is very darkly expreſſed in the hiſtorians, 
Conſult, however, the copious paratitlon 


er abſtract, which Godefroy has drawn up of the ſeventh book, 
de Re Militari, of the Theodoſian Code, I. vii. tit. i. leg. 18. 


(229) Ferox erat in ſuos miles et rapax, ignavus vero .in hoſtes 
et fractus. Ammian. I, xxii, c. 4. He obſerves that they loved 
downy | eds and houſes of marble; and that their cups were 
heavier than their ſwords, | | | EL 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
fications which Diocletian and his colleagues 


had extended along the banks of the great 


rivers, was no longer maintained with the 


ſame care, or defended with the fame vigi- 


lance. The numbers which ſtill remained un- 


der the name of the troops of the frontier, 


might be ſufficient for the ordinary defence. 


Hut their ſpirit was degraded by the humili- 
ating reflection, that they who were expoſed 


to the hardſhips and dangers of a perpetual 
warfare, were rewarded only with about two 
thirds of the pay and emoluments which 


were laviſhed on the troops of the cou 
Even the bands or legions that were rai 4 
the neareſt to the level of thoſe unworthy fa- 
vourites, were in ſome meaſure diſgraced by 


the titie of honour which they were allowed 


to aſſume. It was in vain that Conſtantine 
repeated the moſt dreadful menaces of fire 
and fword againſt the Borderers who ſhould 
dare to deſert their colours, to connive at 
the inroads of the Barbarians, or to partici- 


pate in the ſpoil (130). The miſchiefs which 


flow from injudicio as counſels are ſeldom re- 
moved by the application of partial ſeverities: 
and though ſucceeding princes laboured to 
reſtore the ſtrength and numbers of the fron- 
tier garriſons, the empire, till the laſt moment 

of its dillolution, continued to languiſh un- 
der the mortal wound Which had been ſo 


(130) Cod. Theod. I vii. tit. i. leg. 1. tit. xii. leg. r. es 


| Howell's Hiſt. of the World, vol. ii. p. 19 That learned hiſtorian, * 
who is not ſufficiently known, labours to juſtify the character and | 


policy of Conſtantine, 


raſhly 


o1 
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raſhly or ſo weakly inflicted by the hands of 
_ Conſtantine. 
Reduction The ſame timid policy, of dividing what- 
of the legi-eyer is united, of reducing whatever is emi- 
i Ot dreading every active power, and 
of expecting that the moſt feeble will prove 1 
the moſt obedient, ſeems to pervade the ÞF 
inſtitutions of ſeveral princes, and particu- N 
larly thoſe of Conſtantine. The martial pride 
of the legions, whoſe victorious camps ha 
ſo often been the ſcene of rebellion, was 
nouriſhed by the memory of their paſt exploits, ; 
and the conſciouſneſs of their actual ſtrength. 
As long as they maintained their ancient eſta- 
bliſhment of ſix thouſand men, they ſubſiſted, 
under the reign of Diocletian, each of them : 
ſingly, a viſible and important object in the 
military hiſtory of the Roman empire. A 
few years afterwards, theſe gigantic bodies 
were ſhrunk to a very diminutive ſize; and 
when ſeven legions, with ſome auxiliaries, 
defended the city of Amida againſt the Per- 
fans, the total garriſon, with the inhabitants 
of both ſexes, and the peaſants of the deſerted 
country, did not exceed the number of 
, twenty thouſand perſons (131). From this 
fact, and from ſimilar examples, there is rea- 
ſon to believe, that the conſtitution of the 
legionary troops, to which they partly owed 
their valour and diſcipline, was diflolved by 
_ Conſtantine; and that the bands of Roman 
inkantry, which (tall aſſumed the fame names 


(131) Animian. J. xix c. 2. He obſerves, (c. 5) that the 
defperate ſallies of two Gallic legions were like an handful of 
water thrown on a great conflagration. | 
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and the ſame honours, conſiſted only of one 
thouſand or fifteen hundred men (132). The 
conſpiracy of ſo many ſeparate detachments, 
each of which was awed by the ſenſe of its 
own weaknels, could eaſily be checked; and 
the ſucceſſors of Conſtantine might indulge 
their love of oſtentation, by iſſuing their 
orders to one hundred and thirty-two legions, 
inſcribed on the muſter-roll of their numerous 
_ armies. The remainder of their troops was 
diſtributed into ſeveral hundred cohorts of 
infantry, and ſquadrons of cavalry, Their 
arms, and titles, and enſigns, were calculated 
to inſpire terror, and to "diſplay the variety 
of nations who marched under the Imperial 
ſtandard And not a veſtige was left of that 
ſevere ſimplicity, which, in the ages of free- 
doom and victory, had diſtinguiſhed the line 
of battle of a Roman army from the confuſed 
| hoſt of an Aſiatic monarch (133). A more 
particular enumeration, drawn from the 
 Notitia, might exerciſe the diligence of an 
antiquary; but the hiſtorian will content 
| himſelf with obſerving, that the number of 
permanent ſtations or garriſons eſtabliſhed on 
the frontiers of the empire, amounted to five 
hundred and eighty-three; and that, under 
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[C 32) Pancirolus ad Notitiam, p. 96. Memories de Academie 
des Inſcriptions, tom. xxv. p. 491. 7 


_ (133) Romana acies unius prope formæ erat et hominum et 

armorum genere.—Regia acies varia magis multis gentibus 
diſſimilitudine armorum auxiliorumque erat. T. Liv. 1 XXXii. 
c. 39, 40. Flaminius, even before the event, had compared the 
army of Antiochus to a ſupper, in which the fleſh of one vile 
animal was diverſified by the il of the cooks. See 520 Me of 

Flaminius in Plutarch. 
the 
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the ſucceſſors of Conſtantine, the complete 
force of the military eſtabliſhment was com- 


puted at ſix hundred and forty- five thouſand 


ſoldiers (134). An effort ſo prodigious ſur- 


paſſed the wants of a more ancient, and the 


faculties of a later, period 


In the various ſtates of ſociety, armies are 
recruited from very different motives. Bar- 


barians are urged by the love of war; the 


citizens of a free republic may be prompted 
by a principle of duty; the ſubjects, or at 


leaſt the nobles of a monarchy, are animated 
byaſentiment of honour; but the timid and lux- 


urious inhabitants of a declining empire, muſt 
be allured into the ſervice by the hopes of profit, 


or compelled by the dread of puniſhment. The 
reſources of the Roman treafury were ex- 


hauſted by the encreaſe of pay, by the repe- 


tition of donatives, and by the invention of 


new emoluments and indulgences, which, in 


the opinion of the provincial youth, might 


compenſate the hardſhips and dangers of a 
military life. Yet, although the ſtature was 
lowered (135), although flaves, at leaſt by a 


tacit connivance, were indiſcriminately re- 
ceived into the ranks, the inſurmountable 
difficulty of procuring a regular and adequate 
ſupply of volunteers, obliged the emperors 
to adopt more effectual and coercive methods. 
The lands beſtowed on the veterans, as the 


634) Agathias, . v. p. 137. edit. Louvre. 


(135) Valentinian (Cod. Theodoſ. l. vii. tit. xiii. leg. 3) fixes 
the ſtandard at five feet ſeven inches, about five feet + 


plior multitudo, & plures ſequebantur militiam armatam. Vegetius 
de Re n, „ 


free 


ur inches 
and a half Engliſh meaſure. It had formerly been five feet ten 


inches, and in the beſt corps fix Roman feet. Sed tunc erit am- 
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free reward of their valour, were hencefor- 
wards granted under a condition, which con- 


tains the firſt rudiments of the feudal tenures; 


that their ſons, who ſucceeded to the in- 
heritance, ſhould devote themſelves to the 
profeſſion of arms, as ſoon as they attained 
the age of manhood; and their cowardly re- 
fuſal was puniſhed by the loſs of honour, of 


fortune, or even of life (136). But as the 


annual growth of the ſons & the veterans 


bore a very {mall proportion to the demands 
of the ſervice, levies of men were frequently 


required from the provinces, and every pro- 
prietor was 8 either to take up arms, 
or to procure a ſubſtitute, or to purchaſe his 
exemption by the payment of a heavy _ 
The ſum of forty-two pieces of gold, 


which it was reduced, aſcertains the e 


tant price of volunteers, and the reluctance 
with which the government admitted of this 
alternative (137). Such was the horror for 

the profeſſion of a ſoldier, which had affected 
the minds of the degenerate Romans, that 


many of the youth of Italy, and the pro- 


vinces, choſe to cut off the fingers of their right 
hand to eſcape from being 2 into the 


(136) See the two titles, De 8 and De Filiis Vetera- 


norum, in the ſcventh book of the Theodoſian Code. The age at 
which their military ſervice was required, varied from twenty-five 


to ſixteen. If the ſons of the veterans appeared with a horſe, they 


had a right to ſerve in the cavalry; two horſes gave them ſome 


valuable privileges. 


(137) Cod. Theod. 1. vii. tit. xiii, leg. 7. According to the 


hiſtorian Socrates (fee Codeffoy ad loc), the ſame emperor Valens 
_ ſometimes required eighty pieces of gold for a recruit. In the 
following law it is faintly expreſſed, that ſlaves ſhall not be admitted 


inter optimas lectiſſimorum militum turmas. 


VoL. III.—F F | e ; 
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ſervice; and this ſtrange expedient was ſo 


commonly practiſed, as to deſerve the ſevere 


animadverſion of the laws (138), and a pe- 


culiar name in the Latin language (1 39). 


Encreaſe of The introduction of Barbarians into the 
Barbarian Roman armies became every day more uni- 
verſal, more neceſſary, and more fatal. The 
moſt daring of the Scythians, of the Goths, 
and of the Germans, who delighted in war, 
and who found it more profitable to defend 
than to ravage the provinces, were enrolled, 
not only in the auxiliaries of their reſpective 
nations, but in the legions themſelves, and 
among the moſt diſtinguiſhed of the Palatine 
troops. As they freely mingled with the ſub- 
jects of the empire, they gradually learned to 


deſpiſe their manners, and to imitate their 


arts. They abjured the implicit reverence 
which the pride of Rome had exacted from 
their ignorance, while they acquired the 
knowledge and poſſeſſion of thoſe advantages 


(138) The perſon and property of a Roman knight, who had 
mutilated his two ſons, were ſold at public auction by the order of 
Auguſtus. (Sueton, in Auguſt. c. 27). The moderation of that 


artful uſurper proves, that this example of ſeverity was juſtified by 


the ſpirit of the times. Ammianus makes a diſtinction between 
the effeminate Italians and the hardy Gauls. (L. xv. c. 12). Yet 
only fifteen years afterwards, Valentinian, in a law addreſſed to 


the prefect of Gaul, is obliged to enact, that theſe cowardly deſerters 


ſhall be burnt alive. (Cod. Theod. 1. vii. tit. xiii. leg. 5). Their 
numbers in Illyricum were ſo conſiderable, that the province com- 
plained of a ſcarcity of recruits (Id. leg. 10). 


(139) They were called Murci. Murcidus is found in Plautus 
and Feſtus, to denote a lazy and cowardly perſon, who, accord- 
ing to Arnobius and Auguſtin, was under the immediate protection 


of the goddeſs Murcia. From this particular inftance of cowardice, 
murcare is uſed as ſynonimous to mutilare, by the writers of the 
middle Latinity. See Lindenbrogius, and Valeſius ad Ammian. 
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by which alone ſhe ſupported her declining 
greatneſs. The barbarian ſoldiers who diſ- 


- played any military talents, were advanced, 


without exception, to the moſt important 


commands; and the names of the tribunes, 
of the counts and dukes, and of the generals 
' themſelves, betray a foreign origin, which 


they no longer condeſcended to diſguile. 


They were often entruſted with the conduct 
of a war againſt their countrymen; and 
though moſt of them preferred the ties of 
allegiance to thoſe of blood, they did not 


always avoid the guilt, or a- leaſt the ſuſpi- 
cion, of holding a treaſonable correſpondence 


with the enemy, of inviting his invaſion, or 
of ſparing his retreat. The camps, and the 
palace of the ſon of Conſtantine, were go— 


verned by the powerful faction of the Franks, 


who preſerved the {ſtricteſt connection with 
each other, and with their country, and who 
reſented every perſonal affront as a national 
indignity (140). When the tyrant Caligula 


was ſuſpected of an intention to inveſt a very 
extraordinary candidate with the confular 


robes, the facriligious profanation would 
have ſcarcely excited leſs aſtoniſhment, if, in- 

ſtead of a horſe, the nobleſt chieftain of Ger- 
many or Britain had been the object of his 


choice. The revolution of three centuries 
had produced ſo remarkable a change in the 


prejudices of the people, that, with the pub- 
lic approbation, Conſtantine ſhewed his ſuc- 


(140) Malarichus—adhibitis Francis quorum ea tempeſtate in 


palatio multitudo florebat, erectius jam loquebatur tumultuabatur- 


„ ceſſors 
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ceſſors the example of beſtowing the honours 


of the conſulſhip on the Barbarians, who, b 
their merit and ſervices, had deſerved to be 
ranked among the firſt of the Romans (141). 
But as theſe hardy veterans, who had been 


educated in the ignorance or contempt of the 
laws, were incapable of exerciſing any civil 


offices, the powers of the human mind were 
_ cqntracted by the irreconcileable ſeparation 
of talents as well as of profeſſions. The ac- 
compliſhed citizens of the Greek and Ro- 


man republics, whoſe characters could adapt 


themſelves to the bar, the ſenate, the camp, 


or the ſchools, had learned to write, to ſpeak, 


and to act with the ſame | ſpirit, and with 
equal abilities. | 


Seven mi- IV. Beſides the magiſtrates and generals, 


niſters oft 


the palace, WHO at à diſtance from the court diffuſed their 
delegated authority over the provinces and 
arnves, the emperor conferred the rank of 
[[luſtrious on ſeven of his more immediate ſer- 
vants, to whoſe fidelity he entruſted his ſafety, 

or his counſels, or his treaſures. 1. The pri- 


vate appartments of the palace were governed 


| by a favourite eunuch, who, in the language 
the cham- Of that age, was ſtyled the præpgſitus or pre- 


berlin. fect of the ſacred bed-chamber. His duty 
was to attend the emperor in his hours of 


ſtate, or in thoſe of amuſement, and to per- 
form about his perſon all thoſe menial ſer- 


(141) Barbaros omnium primus, ad uſque faſces auxerat et trabeas 
conſulares. Ammian. I. xx. c. 10 Euſebius (in Vit. Gonſtantin. 
I. iv. c. 7.) and Aurelius Victor, ſeem to confirm the truth of 
this aſſertion; yet in the thirty-two conſular Faſti of the reign of 
Conſtantine, I cannot diſcover the name of a ſingle Barbarian. I 

ſhould therefore interpret the liberality of that prince, as relative 
ta the orn. ments, rather than to the office, of the. conſulſhip. 


vices, 
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vices, which can only derive their folendor 
from the influence of royaity. Under a 
prince who deſerved to reign, the great cham- 


berlain (for ſuch we may call him) was an uſeful 
and humble domeſtic ; but an artful domeſ- 
tic, who 1mproves every occaſion of unguarded 
confidence, will inſenſibly acquire over a fee— 
ble mind that aſcendant which harſh wiſdom 
and uncomplied virtue can ſeldom obtain. 
The degenerate grandſons of Theodofius, who 
were inviſible to their ſubjects, and contemp- 
tible to their enemies, exalted the præfects of 
their bed-chamber above the heads of all the 
| miniſters of the palace (142); and even his 


deputy, the firſt of the ſplendid train of flaves 


who waited in the preſence, was thought 
worthy to rank before the reſpectable procon- 
ſuls of Greece or Aſia. The juriſdiction of 


the chamberlain was acknowledged by the 


counts, or ſuperintendents, who regulated the 
two important provinces, of the magnificence 
of the wardrobe, and of the luxury of the 
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Imperial table (143). 2. The principal admi- The mat- 


642) Cod. Theod. I. vi. tit. 8 


(143) By a very ſingular metaphor, borrowed from the military 
eharacer of the firſt emperors, the ſteward of their houſehold was 
ſtyled the count of their camp (comes caſtrenſis). Cafſiodorius very 


ſeriouſly repreſents to him, that his own fame, and that of the 


empire, muſt depend on the opinion which foreign ambaſſadors 


may conceive of the plenty and th A of the royal rable. 
(Variar, 1. vi. epiſtol. 9). 


(144) Gutherius (de OfficiisDomis Auguſte, I. ü. c. 20, l. 1850 has 


oh accurately explained the functions of the maſter of the offices, and 


e conſtitution of his ſubordinate /crinia. But he vainly attempts, on 
the 


En . ter of th 
niſtration of public affairs was committed to gg... © 


the diligence and abilities of the ma/ter of the 
i gw (144). He was the ſupreme magiſtrate 
of 
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of the palace, inſpected the diſcipline of the 


civil and military /chools, and received appeals 


from all parts of the empire ; in the cauſes 
which related to that numerous army of pri- 
vileged perſons, who, as the ſervants of the 


court, had obtained, for themſelves and fa- 
milies, a right to decline the authority of the 


ordinary judges. The correſpondence between 
the prince and his . pang was managed by 


the four ſcrinia, or offices of this miniſter of 


ſtate. The firſt was appropriated to memo- 


rials, the ſecond to epiſtles, the third to peti- 


tions, and the fourth to papers and orders of 


a miſcellaneous kind. Each of theſe was di- 
rected by an inferior maſter of reſpectable dig- 
nity, and the whole buſineſs was diſpatched 


by an hundred and forty-eight ſecretaries, 


choſen for the moſt part Hom the profeſſion 
of the law, on account of the variety of ab- 


ſtracts of reports and referrences which fre- 
quently occurred in the exerciſe of their ſe- 
veral functions. Frem a condeſcenſion, which 


in former ages would have been eltcemed 
_ unworthy of the Roman majeſty, a particu- 


lar ſecretary was allowed for the Greek lan- 


guage ; and interpreters were appointed to 
receive the ambaſſadors of the Barbarians : _ 


but the department of foreign affairs, which 
conſtitutes ſo eſſential a part of modern policy, 
{ſeldom diverted the attention of the maſter 
of the offices. His mind was more ſeriouft 


engaged by the general direction of th £ pos 


the moſt doubtful authority, to 4 0 from the time of the 
Antonines, or even of Nero, the origin of a magiſtrate who 
cannot be found in hiſtory before the reign of Conſantige. 


and 
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and arſenals of the empire. There were 


thirty-four cities, fifteen in the eaſt, and nine- 


teen in the weſt, in which regular companies 
of workmen were perpetually employed in 


fabricating defenſive armour, offenſive wea- 
pons of all ſorts, and military engines, which 


were depoſited in the arſenals, "and occaſi- 
onally delivered for the ſervice of the troops. 


In the courſe of nine centuries, the office ne 
quz- 
of quœſtor had experienced a very ſingular fler. 
revolution. In the infancy of Rome, two 


inferior magiſtrates were annually elected by 
the people, to relieve the conſuls from the 
invidious management of the public treaſure 
(145); a ſimilar aſſiſtant was granted to every 


proconſul, and to every prætor, who - exer- 


ciſed a military or provincial command; with 


the extent of conqeſt, the two quæſtors were 


gradually multiplied to the number of four, 
of eight, of twenty, and, for a ſhort time, 
perhaps, of forty (146); and the nobleſt ci- 
tizens ambitioully ſolicited an office which 


gave them a ſeat in the ſenate, and a juſt 


hope of obtaining the honours of the repub- 
lic. Whilſt Auguſtus affected to maintain 
the freedom of election, he conſented to ac- 


cept the annual privilege of recommending, 


(145) Tacitus (Annal. xi. 22) ſays, that the firſt quæſtors were 


elected by the people, ſixty-four years after the foundation of the 


republic; but he is of opinion, that they had, long before that 
period, been annually appointed by the conſuls, and even by the 


kings. But this obſcure point of antiquity is conteſted by other 
Writers. 


(146) Tacitus (Annal. xi 22) ſeems to colfider twenty as the 
higheſt number of quæſtors; and Dion (1. xliii. p. 374) inſinuates, 


that if the dictator Cæſar once created forty, it was only to facilitate 


the payment of an immenſe debt of gratitude. Yet the augmenta- 
tion which he made of prætors ſubſiſted under the ſucceeding reigns, 


Or 
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or rather indeed of nominating, a certain 
proportion of candidates; and it was his 


cuſtom to ſele& one of thoſe diſtinguiſhed 


youths, to read his orations or epiſtles in the 
aſſemblies of the ſenate (147). The practice of 
Auguſtus was imitated by ſucceeding princes; 
the occaſional commiſſion was eſtabliſhed 

as a permanent office ; and the favoured quæſ- 
tor, aſſuming a new and more illuſtrious cha- 
racer, alone ſurvived the ſuppreſſion of his 
ancient and uſeleſs colleagues (148). As the 
orations, which he compoſed in the name of 
the emperor (149), acquired the force, and, 
at length, the form of abſolute edicts, he 


was conſidered as the repreſentative of the 
legiſlative power, the oracle of the council, 


(147) Sueton. in Auguſt. c. 6:, and Torrent. ad loc. Dion. 

(148) The youth and inexpetience of the quæſtors, who entered 
on that important office in their twenty-fifth year (Lipſ. Excurſ. 
ad Tacit. I. iii. D.), engaged Auguſtus to remove them from the 
management of the treaſury; and though they were reſtored by 
Claudius, they ſeem to have been finally diſmiſſed by Nero. (Tacit. 
Annal. xxii. 29. Sueton. in Aug. c. 36, in Claud. c. 24. 
Dion. p. 696, 961, &c. Plin. Epiſtel. x. 20, & alib.) In the 
provinces of the Imperial diviſion, the place of the quæſtors was 


more ably ſupplied by the procurators (Dion. Caf. p. 707. Tacit. 


in Vit. Agricol. c. 15); or, as they were afterwards called, 
rationales. (Hiſt. Aughſt. p. 130) But in the provinces of the 
ſenate we may {till diſcover a ſeries of quæſtors till the reign of 


Marcus Antoninus (See the Inſcriptions of Gruter, the Epiſtles of 


Pliny, and a deciſive ſact in the Auguſlan hiſtory, p. 64). From 
Ulpian we may learn, (Pandect, IJ. 1. tit. 13) that under the 
government ot the houſe of Severus, their provincial adminiſtration 


was aboliſhed; and in the ſubſequent troubles, the annual or 


triennial elections of quæſtors muſt have naturally ceaſed. 
(14%) Cum patris nomine & epiſtolas ipſe dictaret, & edifta 
conicriberet, orationeſque in ſenatu recitaret, etiam quæſtoris vice. 
dueton. in Tit. c. 6. The office muſt have acquired new dignity, 


which was occaſionally executed by the heir apparent of the empire. 


Jrajan entrvſted the ſame care to Hadrian his quæſtor and couſin. 


and 
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and the original ſource of the civil juriſpru- 


perial conſiſtory, with the Prætorian præfects, 


and the maſter of the offices; and he was fre- 
quently requeſted to reſolve the doubts of in- 


ferior judges : but as he was not opprefled 
with a variety of ſubordinate buſineſs, his 


| leiſure and talents were employed to culti- 
vate that dignified ſtyle of eloquence, Which, 
in the corruption of taſte and language, ſtill 


preſerves the majeſty of the Roman laws (1 50). 
In ſome reſpects, the office of the Imperial 
quæſtor may be compared with that of a mo- 
dern chancellor; but the uſe of a great ſeal, 
which ſeems to have been adopted by the l- 


literate Barbarians, was never introduced to 


dence He was ſometimes invited to take 
his ſeat in the ſupreme judicature of the Im- 
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atteſt the public acts of the emperors. 4. The The publie 
extraordinary title of count of the ſacred lar- treaſurer. 


; ge es, was beſtowed on the treaſurer- general 


the revenue, with the intention perhaps 
of inculcating, that every payment flowed 


from the voluntary bounty of the monarch. 


To conceive the almoſt infinite detail of the 
annual and daily expence of the civil and mi- 


litary adminiſtration in every part of a great 
empire, would exceed the powers of the moſt 


vigorous imagination. The actual account 
employed ſeveral hundred perſons, diſtri- 


buted into eleven different offices, which 
were artfully contrived to examine and con- 


(100 Terris edicta daturus; 
Supplicibus reſponſa. eee regis 
Eloquio crevere tuo; nec dignius unquam 
Majeſtas meminit ſeſe Romapa locutam. | 
Claudian in Conſulat. Mall. Theodor. 33. See likewiſe Symmachus 
Epiſtol. i. 17) and Caſſiodorius {(Vaiiar vi. 5) 
troul 
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troul their reſpective operations. The mul- 
titude of theſe agents had a natural tendency 
to encreaſe; and it was more than once 
thought expedient to diſmiſs to their native 
homes, the uſeleſs ſupernumeraries, who, de- 
ſerting their honeſt labours, had preſſed with 
too much eagerneſs into the lucrative profeſ- 
ſion of the finances (151). Twenty nine pro- 
vincial receivers, of whom eighteen were 
honoured with the title of count, correſ- 
ponded with the treaſurer; and he extended 
his juriſdiction over the mines from whence 
the precious metals were extracted, over the 
mints, in which they were converted into 
the current coin, and over the public trea- 
ſuries of the moſt important cities, where 
they were depoſited for the ſervice of the 
wy tate. The foreign trade of the empire was 
regulated by this miniſter, who directed like- 
wile all the linen and woollen manufactures, 
in which the ſucceſſive operations of ſpinning, 
weaving, and dying were executed, chiefly 
by women of a ſervile condition, for the uſe 
of the palace and army. 'Twenty-lix of theſe 
inſtitutions are enumerated in the weft, where 
the arts had been more recently introduced, 
. anda ſtill larger proportion may be allowed for | 
the induſtrious provinces of the eaſt (152). 
Theprivate 6, Beſides the public revenue, which an ab- 
treaſurer. 
= {ſolute monarch might levy and expend ac- 


(151) Cod. Theod. I. vi. tit. 30. Cod Juſtinian. I. xi. tit. 24, 
(152) In the departments of the two counts of the treaſury, the 
eaſtern part of the Notitia happens to be very defective. It may be 
obſerved, that we had a treaſury-cheſt in London, and a gyneceum 
' or manufacture at Wincheſter, But Britain was not thought worthy 
1 either of a mint or of an arſenal. Gaul alone poſſeſſed three of the 
former, and eight of the latter. | | 


it; | 25 cording 
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cording to his pleaſure, the emperors, in the 
capacity of opulent citizens, poſſeſſed a very 


extenſive property, which was adminiſtered 


by the count, or treaſurer of the private ęſtate. 
Some part had perhaps been the ancient de- 
meſnes of kings and republics; ſome acceſ- 
ſions might be derived from the families which 


were ſucceſſively inveſted with the purple; 
but the moſt conſiderable portion flowed from 


the impure ſource of confiſcations and forfei- 
tures. The Imperial eſtates were ſcattered 


through the provinces, from Mauritania to 


Britain; but the rich and fertile ſoil of Cap- 
padocia tempted the monarch to acquire in 


that country his faireſt poſſeſſions (153), and 


either Conſtantine or his ſucceſſors embraced 


the occaſion of juſtifying avarice by religious 
= zeal. They ſuppreſſed the rich temple of 
Comana, where the high-prieſt of the god- 
deſs of war ſupported the dignity of a ſove- 


reign prince; and they applied to their pri- 


vate uſe the conſecrated lands, which were 


inhabited by ſix thouſand ſubjects or ſlaves 
of the Deity and her miniſters (154). But 


theſe were not the valuable inhabitants: the 


plains that ſtretch from the foot of Mount 
Argæus to the banks of the Sarus, bred a ge- 


nerous race of horſes, renowned above all 


others in the ancient world, for their majeſ- 
tic ſhape, and incomparable ſwiftneſs. Theſe 


(153) Cod. Theod. I. vi. tit. xxx leg 2, and Godefroy ad Joc. 
(154) Strabon. Geograph. I. xii. p. 809. The other temple 
of Comana, in Pontus, was a colony from that of Cappadocia, 
| I. xii. p. 825. The preſident Des Broſſes (ſee his Saluſte, tom. ii. 
p. 21) conjectures that the Deity adored in both Comanas was Beltia, 


the Venus of the Eaſt, the goddeſs of generation; a very different \ 


being indeed from the goddeſs of war. 


| ſacred 
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1 ſacred animals, deſtined for the ſervice of the 
| We: palace and the Imperial games, were protected 

il by the laws from the profanation of a vulgar 
{il 1 maſter (155). The demeſnes of Cappadocia 
| were important enough to require the inſpec- 
tion of a count (156); officers of an inferior 
rank were Rationed in the other parts of the 
empire ; and the deputies of the private, as 
well as thoſe of the public, treafurer, were 
maintained in the exerciſe of their indepen- 
| dent functions, and encouraged to controul 
1 the W rd of the provincial magiſtrates 
Wi The counts (1 57). 6, 7. The choſen bands of cavalry 
Il rer do- and infantry, which guarded the perſon of 
the emperor, were under the immediate com- 

| mand of the two counts of the domeſtics The 
_ a. whole number conſiſted of three thouſand 


five hundred men, divided into ſeven /chools, 
L or troops, of five hundred each; and in the 
| | __ eaſt, this honourable ſervice was almoſt en- 
| tirely appropriated to the Armenians. When- 
ever, on public ceremonies, they were drawn 
up in the courts and porticos of the palace, 
their lofty ſtature, ſilent order, and ſplendid 
| arms of filver and gold, diſplayed a martial 
| pomp, not unworthy of the Roman majeſty 
1 | (158). From the ſeven {chools two companies 
| ; of. 
| 


1h (155) Cod. Theod. I. x. tit. vi. de Grege Dominico. Gode- 
SHE (6! froy has collected every circumſtance of antiquity relative to the 
10 Cappadocian horſes, One of the fineſt breeds, the Palmatian, was 
14 the forfeiture of a rebel, whoſe eſtate lay about ſixteen miles from 
| al LE en near the great road between Conſtantinople and Antioch. 


dl (156) Juſtinian (Novell. 30) ſubjected the province of the count 
j of Cappadocia, to the immediate authority of the favourite eunuch, 
who preſided over the ſacred bed-chamber. 


( (157) Cod. Theod. I. vi. tit. xxx. leg. 4, &c 


I (158) Pancirolus, p. 102, 136. The appearance of theſe mili- 
BY: wy domeftics is deſcribed in the Latin poem of Corippus, De Lau- 
| d:bus 
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of horſe and foot were ſelected, of the pro- 


tectors, whoſe advantageous ſtation was the 


hope and reward of the moſt deſerving ſol- 
diers. They mounted guard in the interior 
apartments, and were occaſionally diipatched 


into the provinces, to execute with celerity. 
and vigour the orders of their maſter (159). 


The counts of the domeſtics had ſucceeded 
to the office of the Prætorian præfects; like 


the præfects, they aſpired from the ſervice 


of the palace to the command of armies. 
The perpetual intercourſe between the court 
and the provinces was facilitated by the con- 
ſtruction of roads and the inſtitution of poſts. 
But theſe beneficial eſtabliſhments were acci- 


dentally connected with a pernicious and in- 


tolerable abuſe. "Two or three hundred agents 
or meſlengers were employed, under the ju- 
 THdiction of the maſter of the offices, to an- 


nounce the names of the annual conſuls, and 


the edits or victories of the emperors. They 
inſenſibly aſſumed the licence of reportin 
whatever they could obſerve of the conduct 


either of magiſtrates or of private citizens 
and were ſoon conſidered as the eyes of the 


monarch (160), and the ſcourge of the peo- 
ple. Under the warm influence of a feeble 
reign, they multiplied to the incredible num- 
ber of ten thouſand, diſdained the mild 


dibus Tuſtin. 1 J. iii. 17175. . 419, 420, of the Appendix 


Hiſt. Byzantin. Rom. 1777. 


(159) Ammuanus Marcellinus, who ſerved ſo many years, ob- 


tained only the rank of a Protector. The firſt ten among theſe 


honourable ſoldiers were Clariſſimi. 


(160) Xenophon. Cyropœd. l. viii. Briſſon, de Regno Perfico, | 


L i. No 190, p. 264. The emperors adopted with pleaſure this 
Perſian metaphor. | gs 


though 
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ſacred animals, deſtined for the ſervice of the 
palace and the Imperial games, were protected 
by the laws from the profanation of a vulgar 
maſter (155). The demeſnes of Cappadocia 
were important enough to require the inſpec- 
"my tion of a count (1 56); - officers of an inferior 
in rank were ſtationed in the other parts of the 
| empire; and the deputies of the private, as 
well as thoſe of the public, treaſurer, were 
maintained in the exerciſe of their indepen- 
dent functions, and encouraged to controul 
SE —_— of the provincial magiſtrates 
The counts (157). 6, 7. The chofen bands of cavalry 
Mil ot the do and infantry, which guarded the perſon of 
J u Were under the immediate com- 
10 mand of the two counts of the domeſtics The 
whole number conſiſted of three thouſand 
five hundred men, divided into ſeven ſchools, 
or troops, of five hundred each; and in the 
_ eaſt, this honourable ſervice was almoſt en- 
tirely appropriated to the Armenians. When- 
ever, on public ceremonies, they were drawn 
up in the courts and porticos of the palace, 
their lofty ſtature, ſilent order, and ſplendid 
arms of ſilver and gold, diſplayed a martial 
pomp, not unworthy of the Roman majeſty 


(158). From the ſeven ſchools two companies 
of 
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(155) Cod. Theod. I. x. tit. vi. de Grege Dominico. Gode- 
froy has collected every circumſtance of antiquity relative to the 
Cappadocian horſes, One of the fineſt breeds, the Palmatian, was 
the forfeiture of a rebel, whoſe eſtate lay about ſixteen miles from 
Tyana, near the great road between Conſtantinople and Antioch. | 


(156) Juſtinian (Novell. 30) ſubjected the province of the count 
of Cappadocia, to the immediate authority of the favourite eunuch, 
ho preſided over the ſacred bed chamber. | 


(157) Cod. Theod. 1. vi. tit. xxx. leg. 4, xc 


(158) Pancirolus, p. 102, 136. The appearance of theſe mail | 
ry domeſtics is deſcribed in the Latin poem of Corippus, De Lau- 
dibus 
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of horſe and foot were ſelected, of the pro- 
fectors, whoſe advantageous ſtation was the 
hope and reward of the moſt deſerving ſol- 
diers. They mounted guard in the interior 


apartments, and were occaſionally diſpatched 


into the provinces, to execute with celerity 


and vigour the orders of their maſter (159). 
The counts of the domeſtics had ſucceeded 


to the office of the Prætorian præfects; like 


the præfects, they aſpired from the ſervice 


of the palace to the command of armies. 


The perpetual intercourſe between the court Agents, or 
official —_—_— 


and the provinces was facilitated by the con- 
ſtruction of roads and the inſtitution of poſts. 


But theſe beneficial eſtabliſhments were acci- 


dentally connected with a pernicious and in- 
tolerable abuſe. 'T'wo or three hundred agents 


or me{iengers were employed, under the ju- 
riſdiction of the maſter of the offices, to an- 
nounce the names of the annual conſuls, and 


the edicts or victories of the emperors. They 
inſenſibly aſſumed the licence of reportin 

whatever they could obſerve of the conduct 
either of magiſtrates or of private citizens; 
and were ſoon conſidered as the eyes of the 


monarch (160), and the ſcourge of the peo- 


ple. Under the warm influence of a feeble 
reign, they multiplied to the incredible num- 
ber of ten thouſand, diſdained the mild 


dibus Juſtin. I. iii. 157—179- | 419, 420, of the Aren ln 


Hiſt. Byzantin. Rom. 1777. 


(159) Ammianus Marcellinus, who ſerved fo many years, ob- 
_ tained only the rank of a Protector. The firſt ten among theſe 
honourable ſoldiers were Clariſſimi. e 


_ (160) Xenophon. Cyropœd. I. viii. Briſſon, de Regne perſico, 
. i. No 190, p. 204. The emperors adopted with pleaſure this 


though 


Perfian mctaphor. 
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though frequent admonitions of the laws, and 

exerciſed in the profitable management of the 
| poſts a rapacious and inſolent oppreſſion. 
Thoſe official ſpies, who regularly correſ- 
ponded with the palace, were encouraged, 
by favour and reward, anxiouſly to watch 
the progreſs of every treaſonable deſign, from 
the faint and latent ſymptoms of diſattection, 
to the actual preparation of an open revolt. 
Their careleſs or criminal violation of truth 
and juſtice was covered by the conſecrated 

| maſk. of zeal; and they might ſecurely aim 
their poiſoned arrows at the breaſt either of 
the guilty or the innocent, who had provoked 
their reſentment, or refuſed to purchaſe their 

filence. A faithful ſubject, of Syria perhaps, 
or of Britain, was expoſed to the danger, or 
at leaſt to the dread, of being dragged in 
chains to the court of Milan or Conſtantino- 
ple, to defend his life and fortune againſt the 

malicious charge of theſe privileged informers. 
The ordinary adminiſtration was conducted 
by thoſe methods which extreme neceſſity 
can alone palliate ; and the defects of evidence 


were dihgently ſupplied by the uſe of tor- 
ture (161). 


' Uſe of tor- The deceitful and dangerous experiment of 2 
the criminal gue/tion, as it is emphatically 


ſtyled, was admitted, rather than approved, 
in the juriſprudence 'of the Romans. They 
applied this ſanguinary mode of examination 
only: to ſervile bodies, whoſe ſufferings were 


(161) For the Agentes in Raus, ſee 3 „ 1. xvi. 
c. F. I. xxii. c. 7, with the curious annotations of Valeſius. Cod. 
Theod. J. vi. tit, xxvii, xxviii, xxix Among the paſſages collected 
in the Commentary of Godefroy, the moſt remarkable is one from 
Libanius, in his diſcourſe concerning the death of . | 

ſeldom 


k.. 
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ſeldom weighed by thoſe haughty republicans 


in the ſcale of juſtice or humanity : but they 


would never conſent to violate the ſacred 
perſon of a citizen, till they poſſeſſed the 
cleareſt evidence of his guilt (162). The an- 
nals of tyranny, from the reign of Tiberius 
to that of Domitian, circumſtantially relate 
the executions of many innocent victims; 
but, as long as the fainteſt remembrance was 
| kept alive of the national freedom and ho- 
nour, the laſt hours of a Roman were ſecure 


from the danger of ignominious torture (163). 


The conduct of the provincial magiſtrates was 
not, however, regulated by the practice of 
the city, or the ſtrict maxims of the civilians. 
They found the uſe of torture eſtabliſhed not 
_ among the ſlaves of oriental deſpotiſm, 
but among the Macedonians, who obeyed a 
limited monarch; among the Rhodians, who 

flouriſhed by the liberty of commerce; and 


even among the ſage Athenians, who had aſ- 


ſerted and adorned the _ugnity of human 
kind (164). The acquicicence of the provin- 
_ cuals encouraged their governors to acquire, 
or perhaps to uſurp, a diſcretionary power of 


(162) The PandeQs (1. xlviii. tit. xviii) contain the ſentiments 


| of the moſt celebrated civilians on the ſubject of torture. They ſtrictlj 


confine it to ſlaves; and Ulpian himſelf is ready to acknowledge, 


5 that Res eſt fragilis, et periculoſa, et quæ veritatem fallat. 


(163) In the conſpiracy of Piſo againſt Nero, Epicharis (libertina 
mulier) was the only perſon tortured; the reſt were intadti tor mentis. 


It would be ſuperfluous to add a weaker, and it would be difficult 
to find a ſtronger, example. Tacit. Annal. xv. 37. 


(4164) Dicendum . . . de Inſtitutis Ackentendinm; Rhodiorum, 
doctiſſimorum hominum, apud quos etiam (id quod acerbiſſimum 


eſt) liberi, civeſque torquentur. Cicero. Partit. Orat. c. 34. 


We may learn from the trial of Philotas the practice of the Macedo- 
Alans, (Diodor, Sicul. 1. xvii. 5 604. Q. Curt. I. vi. c. 11). 


employ- 
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employing the rack, to extort from vagrants 
or plebeian criminals the confeſſion of their 
guilt, till they inſenſibly proceeded to con- 
found the diſtinctions of rank, and to diſ- 
regard the privileges of Roman citizens. 
The apprehenſions of the ſubjects urged them 
to ſolicit, and the intereſt of the ſovereign 
engaged him to grant, a variety of ſpecial 
exemptions, which tacitly allowed, and even 
authoriſed, the general uſe of torture. 'They 
protected all perſons of illuſtrious or honour- 

able rank, biſhops and their preſbyters, pro- 
feſſors of the liberal arts, ſoldiers and their 

families, municipal officers, and their poſterity _ 
to the third generation, and all children un- 

der the age of puberty (165). But a fatal 

maxim was introduced into the new juriſpru- 
dence of the empire, that in the caſe of trea- 
ſon, which included every offence that the 
ſubtlety of lawyers could derive from an ho/- 
tile intention towards the prince or republic 
(166), all privileges were ſuſpended, and all 
conditions were reduced to the ſame ignomi- 
mous level. As the ſafety of the emperor 
Was avowedly preferred to every confideration 

of juſtice or humanity, the dignity of age, 
and the tenderneſs of youth, were alike ex- 


poſed to the moſt cruel tortures; and the 


terrors of a malicious information, which 
might ſelect them as the accomplices, or even 
as the witneſſes, perhaps, of an imaginary 


(:65) Heineccius (Element. Jur. Civil. part vii. p. 8 1.) has 
collected theſe exemptions into une view. 3 3 
666) This definition of the ſage Ulpian (Pandect. 1 xIviii. 

tit. iv) ſeems to have been adapted to the court of Caracalla, rather 


than to that of Alexander Severus. See the Codes of Thesdoſius 
and Juſtinian ad leg. Julian majeftatis. | | 


crime, 
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crime, perpetually hung over the heads of the 
principal citizens of the Roman world (167). 


Theſe evils, however terrible they may ap- rinances. 


| pear, were confined to the ſmaller number of 
Roman ſubjects, whoſe dangerous fituation 
was in ſome degree compenſated by the enjoy- 
ment of thoſe advantages, either of nature 
or of fortune, which expoſed them to the 
jealouſy of the monarch. The obſcure millions 
of a great empire have much leſs to dread 
from the cruelty than from the avarice of 
their maſters; and their humble happineſs is 
principally affected by the grievance of exceſ- 
live taxes, which gently preſſing on the wealthy, 
_ deſcend with accelerated weight on the meaner 
and more indigent claſſes of ſociety. An 
ingenious philoſopher (168) has calculated the 
univerſal meaſure of the public impoſitions 
by the degrees of freedom and ſervitude; 
and ventures to aflert, that, according to an 
invariable law of nature, it muſt always in- 
creaſe with the former, and diminiſh in a juſt 
proportion to the latter. But this reflection, 
which would tend to alleviate the miſeries of 
deſpotiſm, is contradicted at leaſt by the hil- 
tory of the Roman empire; which accuſes 
the ſame princes of deſpoiling the ſenate of 
its authority, and the provinces of their 
wealth. Without aboliſhing all the various 
cuſtoms and duties on merchandizes, which 


(167) Arcadius Chariſius is the oldeſt lawyer quoted in the Pan- 
dects to juſtify the univerſal practice of torture in all caſes of trea- 
ſon; but this maxim of tyranny, which is admitted by Ammianus 
(I. xix, c. 13) with the moſt refpeQfal terror, is enforced by 
ſeveral laws of the ſucceſſors of Conſtantine. See Cod. Theod; 
ix. tit. xxxv. In majeſtatis crimine omnibus æqua eſt conditio. 


(168) Monteſquieu, Eſprit des Loix, I. xi!. c. 13. 
Vol,, III.—F — Oo are 
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| | f are imperceptibly diſcharged by the apparent 
| 9 choice of the purchaſer, the policy of Con- 
Wi ſtantine and his ſucceſſors preferred a {imple 
* and direct mode of taxation, more congenial 
to the ſpirit of an arbitrary government (169). 
0 The gene- The name and uſe of the indictions (170), 
33 which ſerve to aſcertain the chronology of the 
"1 or indicti- : ; | 
W111! on. middle ages, was derived from the regular 
170 1 practice of the Roman tributes (171). The 
. | emperor ſubſcribed with his own hand, and 
"ml in purple ink, the ſolemn edict, or indiction, 
jo which was fixed up in the principal city of 
—_ each dioceſe, during two months previous 
0 to the firſt day of September. And by a very _ 
N eaſy connection of ideas, the word indiction 
11:38 Was transferred to the meaſure of tribute 
iN which it preſcribed, and to the annual term 
18 which it allowed for the payment. This ge- 


neral eſtimate of the ſupplies was propor- 
tioned to the real and imaginary wants of 
the ſtate; but as often as the expence ex- 
ceeded the revenue, or the revenue fell ſhort 
of the computation, an additional tax, under 
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1 the name of ſuper-indiftion, was impoſed on 
Il? the people, and the moſt valuable attribute 
1 of ſovereignty was communicated to the 
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| (169) Mr. Hume (Eſſays, vol. i, p. 339) has ſeen this im- 
1 | portant truth, with ſome degree of perplexity,  _ 8 
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. i | (170) The cycle of indictions, which may be traced as high as 
$5810 the reign of Conſtantius, or perhaps of his father Conſtantine, is 
[ j | {till employed by the Papal court : but the commencement of their 
FH year has been very reaſonably altered to the firſt of January. See 
1 PArt de Verifier les Dates, p. xi; and Dictionnaire Raiſon. de la 

1 | Diplomatique, tom. ii, p. 25; two accurate treatiſes, which come 


$018 from the workſhop of the Benedictines. 

fi | _ (x71) The firſt twenty-eight titles of the eleventh book of the 
Theodoſian Code are filled with the circumſtantial regulations on 
the important ſubje& of tributes; but they ſuppoſe a clearer know- 


ledge of fundamental principles than it is at preſent in our power 
to attain, | | = | 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


Prætorian præfects, who, on ſome occaſions, 
were permitted to provide for the unforeſeen 


and extraordinary exigencies of the public 


ſervice. The execution of theſe Jaws (which 


it would be tedious to purſue in their minute 


and intricate detail) conſiſted of two diſtinct 
operations; the reſolving the general impo- 
ſition into its conſtituent parts, which were 
aſſeſſed on the provinces, the cities, and the 
individuals of the Roman world; and the 
collecting the ſeparate contributions of the 
individuals, the cities, and the provinces, till 
the accumulated ſums were poured into the 
Imperial treaſuries. But as the account be- 
tween the monarch and the ſubject was per- 
petually open, and as the renewal of the de- 


mand anticipated the perfect diſcharge of the 


preceding obligation, the weighty machine 
of the finances was moved by the ſame hands 
round the circle of its yearly revolution. 
Whatever was honourable or important in 
the adminiſtration of the revenue, was com- 


mitted to the wiſdom of the præfects, and 


their provincial repreſentatives; the lucra- 
tive functions were claimed by a crowd of 
ſubordinate officers, ſome of whom depended 
on the treaſurer, others on the governor of 


the 8 ; and who, in the inevitable 


other the ſpoils of the people. The labori- 
ous offices, which could be productive only 


of envy and reproach, of expence and dan- 
ger, were impoſed on the Decurions, who 
formed the. corporations of the cities, and 
whom the ſeverity of the Imperial laws had 


condemned to ſuſtain the burthens of civil 


G 2 lociety 


s of a perplexed juriſdiction, had fre- 
quent opportunities of diſputing with each 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


ſociety (172). The whole landed property 
of the empire (without accepting the patri- 


monial eſtates of the monarch) was the ob- 
jectof ordinary taxation ; and every new pur- 


chaſer contracted the obligations of the for- 
mer proprietor. An accurate cenſus (173), 


or ſurvey, was the only equitable mode of 


aſcertaining the proportion which every citi- 
zen ſhould be obliged to contribute for the 
public ſervice; and trom the well-known pe- 


riod of the indictions, there is reaſon to be- 


heve that this difficult and expenſive operati- 


on was repeated at the regular diſtance of 


fifteen years. The lands were meaſured by 


ſurveyors, who were ſent into the provinces; 


their nature, whether arable or paſture, or 
vineyards or woods, was diſtinctly reported 
and an eſtimate was made of their common 


value from the average produce of five years. 


The numbers of ſlaves and of cattle conſti- 


tuted an eſſential part of the report; an oath 
Was adminiſtered to the proprietors, which 
bound them to diſcloſe the true ſtate of their 
affairs; and their attempts to prevaricate, or 


elude the intention of the legiſlator, were 
ſeverely watched, and puniſhed as a capital 


crime, which included the double guilt of 
treaſon and ſacrilege (174). A large portion 


of 


C894) TI'de title concerning the Decurions (1. xii, tit. i) is the 
moſt ample in the whole Theodoſian Code; fince it contains net 


leſs than one hundred and ninety-two diſtin& laws to aſcertain the 


duties and privileges of that uſeful order of citizens. 


_ (173) Habemus enim et hominum numerum qui delati ſunt, et 


_ agrim modum. Eumenius in Panegyr. Vet. viii, 6. See Cods 
Theod. I. xiii, tit. x, xi, with Godefroy's Commentary. 


(774) Siquis ſacrilega vitem falce ſucciderit, aut feracium Ramo- 
rum fetus hebetaverit, quo declinet fidem Cenſuum, et mentiatur 
callide paupertatis ingenium, mox detectus capitale ſubibit exitium, 
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be legally accepted (175). 


tit. ** and Cod. Iuſtinian. J. Xy tit. xxvii, leg. 1, 2, 3) to reſtrain 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
of the tribute was paid in money; and of the 


current coin of the empire, 7 old alone could 
1 


e remainder of 
the taxes, according to the proportions de- 
termined by the annual indiction, was fur- 


miſhed in a manner {till more direct, and ſtill 


more oppreſſive. According to the different 
nature of lands, their real produce, in the 
various articles of wine or oil, corn or barley, 


_ wood or iron, was tranſported by the labour 

or at the expence of the provincials to the 
Imperial magazines, from whence they were 

_ occaſionally diſtributed, for the uſe of the 


court, of the army, and of the two capitals, 


Rome and Conſtantinople. The commiſſi- | 
oners of the revenue were ſo frequently obliged 
to make conſiderable purchaſes, that they 
were ſtrictly prohibited from allowing any 
compenſation, or from receiving in money 
the value of thoſe ſupplies which were exacted 
in kind. In the primitive ſimplicity of ſmall. 
communities, this method may be well 
adapted to collect the almoſt voluntary offer- 
ings of the people; bur it is at once ſuſcepti- 


ble of the utmoſt latitude and of the utmoſt 


ſtrictneſs, which in a corrupt and abſolute 
monarchy muſt introduce a perpetual conteſt 
between the power of oppreſſion and the arts 


of fraud (1 76). "O00 agriculture of the Ro- 


man 


et # bens ejus in Fiſci 3 jura migrabunt Cot Theod. I. xiu. tit. xi. 

leg. 1. Although this law is not without its ſtudied obſcurity, it 
is, however, clear enough to prove the minuteneſs of the inquiſi- | 
tion, and the diſproportion of the penalty 


(175) The aſtoniſhment of Pliny would have ceaſed. * 


miror P. R. victis gentibus argentum ſemper imperitaſſe non 
aurum. Hiſt, Natur. xxxiii. 15. | 


(176) Some precautions were taken (ſee Cod. Theod. I. xi, 


the 


85 


86 


Aſſeſſed 2 


the form of 


a capitation mode of aſſeſſment ſeemed to unite the ſub- 
ſtance of a land- tax W the forms of a oy 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


man provinces was inſenſibly ruined, and, 


in the progrels of deſpotiſm, which tends to 


diſappoint its own purpoſe, the emperors | 


were obliged to derive ſome merit from the 
forgiveneſs of debts, or the remiſſion of tri- 
butes, which their ſubjects were utterly in- 


capable of paying. According to the new 
diviſion of Italy, the fertile and happy pro- 
vince of Campania, the ſcene of the early 
victories and of the delicious retirements of 
the citizens of Rome, extended between the 
ſea and Apennine from the Tyber to the 
Silarus. Within fixty years ior the death 


of Conſtantine, and on the evidence of an 
actual ſurvey, an exemption was granted in 


favour of three hundred and thirty thouſand 
Engliſh acres of deſert and uncultivated land; 
which amounted to one eighth of the whole 
ſurface of the province. As the footſteps of 


the Barbarians had not yet been ſeen in Italy, 
the cauſe of this amazing deſolation, which 
is recorded in the laws, can be aſcribed only 


to the adminiſtration, of the Roman em- | 


pere %% © 
Either from deſign or from accident, the 


the magiſtrates from the abuſe of their authority, either in the 


exaction or in the purchaſe of corn: but thoſe who had learning 


_encugh to read the orations of Cicero againſt Verres (iii, de Fru- 


mento), might inſtru themſelves in all the various arts of oppreſ- 


ſion, with regard to the weight, the price, the quality, and the 
carriage. The avarice of an unlettered Governor would ſupply 


the ignorance of precept or precedent 
(477) Cod. Theod. I. vi, tit. xxviii, leg. 2, publiſhed the 24th. | 


of March, A. D. 395, by the emperor Honorius, only two months 


after tle death of his father Theodoſius. He ſpeaks of 5 28, 042 
Roman jugera, which i have reduced to the Engliſh meaſure. The 
zugerum contained 28, 80 > {quere Roman feet. | 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


tation (178). The returns which were ſent 
of every province or diſtrict, expreſſed the 
number of tributary ſubjects, and the amount 
of the public impoſitions. The latter of 


theſe ſums was divided by the former; and 
the eſtimate, that ſuch a province contained 


ſo many capita, or heads of tribute; and that 


each head was rated at ſuch a price, was uni- 
verſally received, not only in the popular, 
but even in the legal computation. The va- 
lue of a tributary head muſt have varied, ac- 


cording to many accidental, or at leaſt fluctu- 
ating circumſtances; but ſome knowledge has 


been preſerved of a very curious fact, the 
more important, ſince it relates to one of the 
richeſt provinces of the Roman empire, and 
which now flouriſhes as the moſt ſplendid of 


the European kingdoms. The rapacious mi- 


niſters of Conſtantius had exhauſted the 


wealth of Gaul, by exacting twenty-five 


pieces of gold for the annual tribute of every 
head. The humane policy of his ſucceſſor 


reduced the capitation to ſeven pieces (179). 


A moderate proportion between theſe oppo- 
ſite extremes of extraordinary oppreſſion and 
of tranſient indulgence, may therefore be 


fixed at ſixteen pieces of gold, or about nine 


pounds ſterling, the common ſtandard per- 


(418) Godefroy (Cod. Theod. tom. vi, p. 116) argues with 

weight and learning on the ſubject of the capitation; but while he 

explains the caput, as a ſhare or meaſure of property, he too abſo- 
lutely excludes the idea of a perſonal aſſeſſment. 


(179) Quid profuerit / Fulianus } anhelantibus extrem penuria 


Gallis, hinc maxime claret, quod primitus partes eas ingreſſus, pro 
_ capitibus ſingulis tributi nomine vieenos quiros aureos reperit flagitari; 
diſcedens vero ſeptenos tantum munera univerſa complentes. 
Ammian. l. xvi, c. 5. | 7 | | | 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


| haps of the impoſitions of Gaul (180). But 


this calculation, or rather indeed the facts 
from whence it is deduced, cannot fail of ſug- 


geſting two difficulties to a thinking mind, 


will be at once ſurpriſed by the equality, and 
by the enormity of the capitation. An attempt 


to explain them may perhaps reflect ſome light 


on the intereſting ſubject of the finances of 


the declining empire. 


I. It is obvious, that, as long as the im- 
mutable conſtitution of human nature pro- 


duces and maintains ſo unequal a diviſion 


of property, the moſt numerous part of the 


community would be deprived of their ſub- 


ſiſtence, by the equal aſſeſſment of a tax 


from which the ſovereign would derive a 


very trifling revenue. Such indeed might 


de the theory of the Roman capitation; 


but in the practice, this unjuſt equality was 


no longer felt, as the tribute was collected 


on the principle of a real, not of a perſonal 


impoſition. Several indigent citizens con- 


tributed to compoſe a ſingle head, or ſhare 


of taxation; while the wealthy provincial, 


(180) In the calculation of any ſum of money under Conſtantine 
and his ſucceſſors, we need only refer to the excellent diſcourſe of 
Mr. Greaves on the Denarius, for the proof of the following 
principles: 1. That the ancient and modern Roman pound, con- 
taining 5256 grains of Troy weight, is about one twelfth lighter 
than the Engliſh pound, which is compoſed of 5760 of the ſame 
grains. 2. That the pound of gold, which had once been divided 


into forty-eight aurei, was at this time ceined into ſeventy-two 
| ſmaller pieces of the fame denomination. 3. That five of theſe 


aurei were the legal tender for a pound of filver, and that conſe- 
quently the pound of gold was exchanged for fourteen pounds eight 
ounces ct ſilver, according to the Roman, or about thirteen pounds 
according to the Engliſh, weight. 4. That the Engliſh pound of 
ſilver is coined into fixty-two ſhillings, From theſe elements we 


may compute the Roman pound of gold, the uſual method of 


reckoning large ſums, at forty pounds ſterling ; and we may fix the 


currency cf the aureus at ſomewhat more than eleven ſhillings, 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
in proportion to his fortune, alone repre- 
ſented ſeveral of thoſe imaginary beings. In 


a poetical requeſt, addreſſed to one of the laſt 
and moſt deſerving of the Roman Princes who 


reigned in Gaul, Sidonius Apollinaris per- 
ſonifies his tribute under the figure of a triple 


monſter, the Geryon of the Grecian fables, 
and intreats the new Hercules that he would 
moſt graciouſly be pleaſed to fave his life by 


_ cutting off three of his heads (181). The for- 


* 


tune of Sidonius far exceeded the cuſtomary 


wealth of a poet; but if he had purſued the 


alluſion, he muſt have painted many of the 
Gallic nobles with the hundred heads of the 


deadly Hydra, ſpreading over the face of the 


country, and devouring the ſubſtance of an 


hundred families. II. The difficulty of al- 
lowing an annual ſum of about nine pounds 
ſterling, even for the average of the capita- 
tion of Gaul, may be rendered more evident 


by the compariſon of the preſent ſtate of the 


ſame country, as it is now governed by the 


abſolute monarch of an induſtrious, wealthy, 


and affectionate people. The taxes of France 
cannot be magnified, either by fear or by 


flattery, beyond the annual amount of eigh- 
teen millions ſterling, which ought perhaps 
be ſhared among four and twenty millions 
of inhabitants (182). Seven millions of 

e | theſe, 


Nic capita ut vivam, tu mihi tolle ria. 
| Sidon. Apollinar. Carm. xiii. 


(181) Geryones nos eſſe puta, monſtrumque tributum. 


The reputation of Father Sirmond led me to expect more fatis- 


faction than I have found in his note (p. 144) on this remarkable 


paſſage. The words, ſuo vel ſusrum nomine, betray the perplexity 


of the commentator. 


(182) This aſſertion, however formidable it may ſeem, is founded : 


en the original regiſters of births, deaths, and marriages, __ 


| 
| 
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theſe, in the capacity of fathers, or brothers, 
or huſbands, may diſcharge the obligations 
of the remaining multitude of women and 
children; yet the equal proportion of each 


tributary ſubject will ſcarcely riſe above fifty 


ſhillings of our money, inſtead of a propor- 
tion almoſt four times as conſiderable, which 


was regularly impoſed on their Gallic anceſ. 
tors. The reaſon of this difference may be 


found, not ſo mach in the relative ſcarcity 
or plenty of gold and ſilver, as in the differ- 


ent ſtate of ſociety in ancient Gaul and in 
modern France. In a country where perſonal 
freedom is the privilege of every ſubject, the 
Whole maſs of taxes, whether they are levied 
on property or on conſumption, may be 
fairly divided among the whole body of the 


nation. But the far greater part of the lands 
of ancient Gaul, as well as of the other pro- 


vinces of the Roman world, were cultivated 


by flaves, or by peaſants, whoſe dependent 
condition was a leſs rigid ſervitude (183). 


by public authority, and now depoſited in the Controle General at 


Paris. 'The annual average of births throughout the whole king- 
dom, taken in five years (from 1770 to 1774, both inluſive) is, 
479,649 boys, and 449,269 girls, in all 928,18 children. The 
province of French Hainault alone furniſhes 9906 births: and we 
are aſſured, by an actual numeration of the people annually re- 
prated from the year 1773 to the year 1776, that, upon an average, 
Hainault contains 25 7,097 inhabitants. By the rules of fair analogy, 
we might infer, that the ordinary proportion of annual births to 
the whole people, is about 1 to 26; and that the kingdom of 
France contains 24,151,868 perſons of both ſexes and of every 
age. If we content ourſelves with the more moderate proportion 
of 1 to 25, the whole population will amount to 23,222,950. 


From the diligent reſearches of the French government (which are 


not unworthy of our own imitation), we may hope to obtain a till 


greater degree of certainty on this important ſubject. 


(183) Cod. Theod. 1. v, tit. ix, x, xi. Cod. Juſtinian. I. xi, 


tit. Ixiii. Coloni appellantur qui conditionem debent genitali ſolo, 


propter agriculturam ſub dominio poſſeſſorum. Auguſtin. de 
Civitate Dei, 1. x, c. 1, e 
In 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
In ſuch a ſtate the poor were maintained at 
the expence of the maſters, who enjoyed the 


fruits of their labour; and as the rolls of 
tribute were filled only with the names of 
thoſe citizens who poſſeſſed the means of an 


honourable, or at leaſt of a decent ſubſiſtence, 


the comparative ſmallneſs of their numbers 
explains and juſtifies the high rate of their ca- 

pitation. The truth of this affertion may be 
illuſtrated by the following example: The 
Adui, one of the moſt powerful and civil- 


ized tribes or cities of Gaul, occupied an ex- 


tent of territory, which now contains above 
five hundred thouſand inhabitants, in the 
two eccleſiaſtical dioceſes of Autun and Ne- 
vers (184): and with the probable acceſſion 
of thoſe of Chalons and Macon (18 5), the 
population would amount to eight hundred 


(184) The ancient juriſdiction of / Auguſiodenum Autun in 


N Burgundy, the capital of the Edui, comprehended the adjacent 


territory of / Noviodunum Nevers. See d'Anville, Notice de Van- 
cienne Gaule, p. 491. The two dioceſes of Autun and Nevers are 


now compoſed, the former of 610, and the latter of 160, pariſhes. 
The regiſters of births, taken during eleven years, in 476 pariſhes 


of the fame province of Burgundy, and multiplied by the moderate 
proportion of 25 (fee Meſſance Recherches fur 1a Population, 


p. 142), may authoriſe us to aſſign an average number of 656 per- 


fons for each pariſh, which being again multiplied by the 770 
pariſhes of the dioceſes of Nevers and Autun, will produce the 
ſum of 505,120 perſons for the extent of country which was once 


_ poſſeſſed by the dui. 


(185) We might derive an additional ſupply of 301,750 inha- 


bitants from the dioceſes of Chalons / Cabillonum / and of Magon 
{ Matiſco) ; ſince they contain, the one 200, and the other 260, 


pariſhes. This acceſſion of territory might be juſtified by very 
ſpecious reaſons. 1. Chalons and Magon were undoubtedly within 
the original juriſdiction of the Edui. (See d'Anville Notice, p. 


187, 443). 2. In the Notitia of Gaul, they are enumerated not 
28 Civitates, but merely as Caftra. 3. They do not appear to have 


been epiſcopal ſeats before the fifth and ſixth centuries. Yet there 
is a paſſage in Eumenius (Panegyr. Vet. viii. 7) which very forcibly 
dcters me from extending the territory of the dui in the reign 
of Conſtantine, along the beautiful banks of the navigable Sadne. 


thou- 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 
thouſand ſouls. In the time of Conſtantine, 
the territory of the Ædui afforded no more 
than twenty-five thouſand heads of capitation, 
of whom ſeven thouſand were diſcharged by 
that prince from the intolerable weight of tri- 
bute (186). A juſt analogy would ſeem to 
countenance the opinion of an ingenious hiſ- 
torian (187), that the free and tributary ci- 
tizens did not ſurpaſs the number of half a 
million; and if, in the ordinary adminiſtra- 
tion of government, their annual payments 
may be computed at about four millions 
and a half & our money, it would appear 
that although the ſhare of each individual 
was four times as conſiderable, a fourth part 
only of the modern taxes of France was levied 
on the Imperial province of Gaul. The 
exactions of Conſtantius may be calculated 
at ſeven millions ſterling, which were reduced 
to two millions by the humanity or the 
wiſdom of julian 


Capitation But this tax, or capitation, on the proprie- 


on trade & 


tors of land, would have ſuffered a rich and 
numerous claſs of free citizens to eſcape. 
With the view of ſharing that ſpecies of 
wealth which is derived from art or labour, 
and which exiſts in money or in merchandiſe, 
the emperors impoſed a diſtinct and perſonal 
tribute on the trading part of their ſubjects 
(188). Some exemptions, very ſtrictly con- 
fined both in time and place, were allowed to 
the proprietors who diſpoſed of the produce 

of their own eſtates. Some indulgence was 


(186) Eumenius in Panegyr. Vet. viii, 11. | 
(187) L'Abbe du Bos Hiſt. Critique de la M. F. tom. i, p. 121, 
(188; see Cod. Theod. 1 Xii, tit. i, and iv. 


| granted 
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granted to the profeſſion of the liberal arts: 

but every other branch of commercial induſtry 
Was affected by the ſeverity of the law. The 
honourable merchant of Alexandria, who 


imported the gems and ſpices of India for 


the uſe of the weſtern world; the uſurer, who 
derived from the intereſt of money a filent 
and ignominious profit; the ingenious manu- 
facturer, the diligent mechanic, and even the 
molt obſcure retailer of a ſequeſtered village, 
were obliged to admit the officers of the 
revenue into the partnerſhip of their gain: 
and the ſovereign of the Roman empire, who 
| tolerated the profeſſion, conſented to ſhare 

the infamous falary, of public proſtitutes. 

As this general tax upon induſtry was col- 

lected every fourth year, it was ſtiled the 


| Luftral Contribution: and the hiſtorian Zoſi- 
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mus (189) laments that the approach of the 
fatal period was announced by the tears and 
terrors of the citizens, who were often com- 
pelled by the impending ſcourge to embrace 
the moſt abhorred and unnatural methods of 
procuring the ſum at which their poverty had 


been aſſeſſed. The teſtimony of Zoſimus can- 
not indeed be juſtified from the charge of 
paſſion and prejudice, but from the nature of 


this tribute, it ſeems reaſonable to conclude. 


that it was arbitrary in the diſtribution, and 


extremely rigorous in the mode of collecting. 


The ſecret wealth of commerce, and the pre- 


carious profits of art or labour, are ſuſcepti- 


ble only of a diſcretionary valuation, Which 


(189) Zoſimus, E i e There is probably as much paſſion 


and prejudice in the attack of Zoſimus, as in the elaborate defence 
ef the memory of Conſtantine by the zealous Dr. Howell. Hiſt. 
of the World, vol. ii, p. 20. — e 5 
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is ſeldom diſadvantageous to the intereſt of 


the treaſury ; and as the perſon of the trader 


ſupplies the want of a viſible and permanent 
ſecurity, the payment of the impoſition, 
which, in the caſe of a land-tax, may be ob- 


tained by the ſeizure of property, can rarely 
be extorted by any other means than thoſe 
of corporal puniſhments. The cruel treat- 


ment of the inſolvent debtors of the ſtate, is 
atteſted, and was perhaps mitigated by a very 


humane edict of Conſtantine, who diſclaiming 
the uſe of racks and of ſcourges, allots a ſpa- 


_ cious and airy priſon for the place of their 


Free gifts. 


confinement (190). 
Theſe general taxes were impoſed and levied 


by the abſolute authority of the monarch 


but the occaſional offerings of the coronary 


gold ſtill retained the name and ſemblance of 


popular conſent. It was an ancient cuſtom 


that the allies of the republic, who aſcribed 


their ſafety or deliverance to the ſucceſs of 
the Roman arms; and even the cities of 
Italy, who admired the virtues of their victo- 
rious general, adorned the pomp of his tri- 
umph by their voluntary gifts of crowns of 
gold, which, after the ceremony, were con- 


 ſecrated in the temple of Jupiter, to remain a 


laſting monument of his glory to future ages. 


The progreſs of zeal and flattery ſoon mul- 


tiplied the number, and increaſed the fize, 
of theſe popular donations ; and the triumph 


of Cæſar was enriched with two thouſand 


eight hundred and twenty-two maſſy crowns, 


whoſe weight amounted to twenty thouſand 
four hundred and fourteen pounds of gold 


(190) Cod. Theod. I. xi, tit. vii, . | 
2 8 85 This 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
This treaſure was immediately melted down 


by the prudent dictator, who was fatisfied 


that it would be more ſerviceable to his ſol- 
diers than to the gods: his example was 1m1- 
tated by his ſucceſſors ; and the cuſtom was 
introduced, of exchanging theſe ſplendid or- 
naments for the more acceptable preſent of 


the current gold coin of the empire (191). 
The ſpontaneous offering was at length ex- 
acted as the debt of duty; and inſtead of 
being confined to the occaſion of a triumph, 
it was ſuppoſed to be granted by the ſeveral 
cities and provinces of the monarchy, as of- 
ten as the emperor condeſcended to announce 
| his acceſſion, his conſulſhip, the birth of a 


ſon, the creation of a Cæſar, a victory over 


the Barbarians, or any other real or imagi- 


nary event which graced the annals of his 
reign. The pecuhar free gift of the ſenate 
of Rome was fixed by cuſtom at ſixteen hun- 
dred pounds of gold, or about ſixty-four 
thouſand pounds ſterling. The oppreſled 


ſubjects celebrated their ownfelicity,that their 


ſovereign ſhould graciouſly conſent to accept 
this feeble but voluntary teſtimony of their 
loyalty and gratitude (192). 


A people elated by pride, or ſoured by Conclufios. 


diſcontent, is ſeldom qualified to form a juſt 


eſtimate of their actual ſituation. The fub- 
jects of Conſtantine were incapable of diſ- 
cerning the decline of genius and manly 


(191) See Lipſius de Magnitud. Romana, I. ii, c. 9. The 
Tarragoneſe Spain preſented the emperor Claudius with a crown 
of gold of ſeven, and Gaul with another of nine hundred pounds 
weight. I have followed the rational emendation of Lipſius. 


(192) Cod. Theod. 1. xii. tit. xiii. The ſenators were ſuppoſed 
to be exempt from the Aurum Coronarium; but the Auri Oblatio, 
which was required at their hands, was preciſely of the ſame nature, 


virtue, 
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virtue, which ſo far degraded them below 
the dignity of their anceſtors; but they could 
feel and lament the rage of tyranny, the 
relaxation of diſcipline, and the encreaſe of 
taxes. The impartial hiſtorian, who acknow- 
ledges the juſtice of their complaints, will 
obſerve ſome favourable circumſtances which 
tended to alleviate the miſery of their con- 
dition. The threatening tempeſt of Barbarians, 
which ſo ſoon ſubverted the foundations of 
Roman greatneſs, was ſtill repelled, or ſuſ- 
pended, on the frontiers. The arts of luxury 
and literature were cultivated, and the ele- 
gant pleaſures of ſociety were enjoyed by the 
inhabitants of a conſiderable portion of the 
globe. The forms, the pomp, and the ex- 
pence of the civil adminiſtration contributed 
to reſtrain the irregular licence of the ſoldiers; 
and although the laws were violated by power, 
or perverted by ſubtlety, the ſage principles 
of the Roman juriſprudence preſerved a ſenſe 
of order and equity, unknown to the deſpotic 
governments of the eaſt. The rights of man- 
kind might derive ſome protection from 
1 religion and philoſophy; and the name of 
"ny freedom, which could no longer alarm, might 
i” ſometimes admoniſh, the ſucceſſors of Au- 
guſtus, that they did not reign over a nation 
of Slaves or Barbarians (193). 


(193) The great Theodoſius, in his judicious advice to his ſon 
(Claudian in iv Conſulat. Honorii, 214, &c.), diſtinguiſhes the 
Ration of a Roman prince from that of a Parthian monarch. 
Virtue was neceſſary for the one. Birth might ſuffice for the other, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVII 


Character of Conſtantine. Gothic War.—Death 

Conſtantine. Diviſion of the Empire among 
his three Sons. — Perſian War. Tragic Deaths 
of Conſtantine the Younger and Conſtans.— 
Uſurpation of Magnentius. Civil Nar.— 
Victory of Conſtantius. „ 


IHE character of the prince who removed charader 
A the ſeat of empire, and introduced ſuch of Conſtan- 
important changes into the civil and religious 

conſtitution of his country, has fixed the 
attention, and divided the opinions, of man- 

kind. By the grateful zeal of the Chriſtians, 
the deliverer of the church has been decorated 
with every attribute of a hero, and even of a 

ſaint; while the diſcontent of the vanquiſhed 
party has compared Conſtantine to the moſt 
abhorred of thoſe tyrants, who, by their 
vice and weakneſs, diſhonoured the Imperial 
purple. The ſame paſſions have in ſome de- 
gree been perpetuated to ſucceeding genera- 
tions, and the character of Conſtantine is 
_ conſidered, even in the prefent age, as an 

object either of ſatire or of panegyric. By the 
impartial union of thoſe defects which are 
confefled by his warmeſt admirers, and of 
| thoſe virtues which are acknowledged by his 
moſt implacable enemies, we might hope to 

delineate a juſt portrait of that extraordinary 
man, which the truth and candour of hiſtory 
thould adopt without a bluſh (1). But it 
„ would 


[i) On ne ſe trompera point ſur Conſtantin, en croyant tout le 
mal qu'en dit Euſebe, et tout le bien qu'en dit Zofime, Fleury 
Vor. III.— F 1 a Hiſt. 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 
would ſoon appear, that the vain attempt to 
blend ſuch diſcordant colours, and to recon- 
cile ſuch inconſiſtent qualities, muſt produce 
a figure monſtrous rather than human, unleſs 
it is viewed in its proper and diſtinct lights, 
by a careful ſeparation of the diflerent periods 
of the reign of Conſtantine. 

The perſon as well as the mind of Conſtan- 


tine, had been enriched by nature with her 


choiceſt endowments. His ſtature was lofty, 
his countenance majeſtic, his deportment 
graceful; his ſtrength and activity were diſ- 
played in every manly exerciſe, and from his 
earlieſt youth, to a very advanced ſeaſon of 
his life, he preſerved the vigour of his conſti- 
tution by a ſtrict adherence to the domeſtic 
virtues of chaſtity and temperance. He de- 
lighted in the ſocial intercourſe of familiar 
converſation ; and though he might ſome- 
times indulge his diſpoſition to raillery with 
leſs reſerve than was required by the ſevere 
dignity of his ſtation, the courteſy and libe- 
rality of his manners gained the hearts of all 

who approached him. The ſincerity of his 
friendſhip has been ſuſpected; yet he ſhewed, 
on ſome occaſions, that he was not incapable 
of a warm and laſting attachment. The diſ- 
advantage of an illiterate education had not 
prevented him from forming a juſt eſtimate 
of the value of learning; and the arts and ſci- 
ences derived ſome encouragement from the 
munificent protection of Conſtantine. In the 
diſpatch of buſineſs, his diligence was inde- 
fatigable; and the active powers of his mind 


Hiſt Eceleſiaſtique, tom. iii, p. 233. Euſebius and Zoſimus 17 


indeed the two extremes of flattery and invective. The intermediate 
ſhades are expreſſed by thoſe writers, whoſe character or ſituation 
variouſly tempered the influence of their religious zeal, 


Were 
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were almoſt continually exerciſed in reading, 
writing, or meditating, in giving audience 
to ambaſladors, and in examining the com- 
plaints of his ſubjects. Even thoſe who cen- 
ſured the propriety of his meaſures were 
compelled to acknowledge, that he poſſeſſed 
magnanimity to conceive, and patience to 


execute, the moſt arduous deſigns, without 
being checked either by the prejudices of 
education, or by the clamours of the multi- 
tude. In the field, he infuſed his own intre- 
pid ſpirit into the troops, whom he con- 
_ ducted with the talents of a conſummate ge- 
neral; and to his abilities, rather than to Yin 


fortune, we may aſcribe the ſignal victories 
which he obtained over the foreign and do- 


meſtic foes. of the republic. He loved glory, 
as the reward, perhaps as the motive, of his 
labours. The boundleſs ambition, which, 
from the moment of his accepting the pur- 
ple at York, appeared as the ruling paſſion of 


his ſoul, may be juſtified by the dangers of 


his own ſituation, by the character of his r1- 
vals, by the conſciouſneſs of ſuperior merit, 
and by the proſpe& that his ſucceſs would 


enable him to reſtore peace and order to the 


diſtracted empire. In his civil wars againſt 


Maxentius and Licinius, he had engaged on 
his fide the inclinations of the people, who 


compared the undiſſembled vices of thoſe ty- 


rants, with the ſpirit of wiſdom and juſtice 
which ſeemed to direct the general tenor of 
the adminiſtration of Conſtantine (2). 


(2) The virtues of Conſtantine are collected for the moſt part 
from Eutropius, and the younger Victor, two ſincere pagans, who 


wrote after the extinction of his family. Even Zoſimus, and the 


ichievements 


Emperor Julian, acknowledge his perſonal courage and military 
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His vice, Had Conſtantine fallen on the banks of the 
Tyber, or even in the plains of Hadrianople, 
ſuch is the character which, with a few ex- 
ceptions, he might have tranſmitted to poſ- 
terity. But the concluſion of his reign (ac- 
cording to the moderate and indeed tender 
ſentence of a writer of the ſame age) de- 
graded him from the rank which he had ac- 
_ quired among the moſt deſerving of the Ro- 
man princes (3). In the life of Auguſtus, 
we behold the tyrant of the republic, con- 
verted, almoſt by inperceptible degrees, into 
the father of his country and of human kind. 
In that of Conſtantine, we may contemplate 
a hero, who had ſo long inſpired his ſubjects 
with love, and his enemies with terror, dege- 
nerating into a cruel and diſſolute monarch, 
_ corrupted by his fortune, or raiſed by con- 
queſt above the neceſſity of diſſimulation. 
The general peace which he maintained during 
the laſt fourteen years of his reign, was a 
period of apparent ſplendor rather than of 
real proſperity ; and the old age of Conſtan- 
tine was diſgraced by the oppoſite yet recon- 
cileable vices of rapaciouſneſs and prodiga- 
lity. The accumulated treaſures found in 
the palaces of Maxentius and Licinius, were 
laviſhly conſumed ; the various innovations 
introduced by the conqueror, were attended 
with an encreaſing expence; the coſt of his 


(3) See Eutropius x, 6. In primo Imperii tempore optimls 
principibus, ultimo mediis comparandus. From the ancient Greek 
verfion of Pœanius (edit. Havercamp, p. 697), I am inclined to 
ſuſpe& that Eutropius had originally written viz mediis; and that 7 
the offenſive monoſyllable was dropped by the wilful inadvertency [3 
of tranſcribers. Aurelius Victor expreſſes the general opinion by a 8: 
vulgar and indeed obſcure Proverb. Trachala decem annis preſtan- | 


tiſſimus; duodecim ſequentibus latro; decem noviſfimis pupiilus ob 
immodicas profufiones, - | | 
build- 
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buildings, his court, and his OT re- 


quired an immediate and plentiful ſupply; 


and the oppreſſion of the people was the only 


fund which could ſupport the magnificence 
of the ſovereign (4). His unworthy favou- 
rites, enriched by che boundleſs liberality of 


their maſter, uſurped with impunity the pri- 
vilege of rapine and corruption (5). A ſecret 
but univerſal decay was felt in every part of 


the public adminiſtration, and the emperor 


himſelf, though he {till retained the obedi- 
_ ence, gradually loſt the eſteem, of his ſub- 


jects. The dreſs and manners, which, to- 


wards the decline of life, he choſe to affect, 


ſerved only to degrade him in the eyes of 


mankind. The Afiatic pomp, which had 


been adopted by the pride of Diocletian, aſ- 


ſumed an air of ſoftneſs and effeminacy in 


the perſon of Conſtantine. He is repreſented 


with falſe hair of various colours, laboriouſſy 
arranged by the ſkilful artiſts of the times; 
a diadem of a new and more expenſive faſhi- 
on; 2 profuſion of gems and pearls, of col- 
lars and bracelets, and a variegated flowing 

robe of filk, moſt curiouſly embroidered with 
flowers of gold. In ſuch apparel, ſcarcely 
to be excuſed by the youth and folly of Ela- 
gabalous, we are at a loſs to diſcover the wiſ- 
dom of an aged monarch, and the ſimplicity 


(a) julian. Orat. i, p. 8. 1 a flattering diſcourle pronounced 
before the ſon of Conſtantine; and Cæſares, p. 335. Zoſimus, p. 


114, 115. The ſtately buildings of Conſtantinople, &c. may be 


quoted as a laſting and e * of the profuſeneſs of | 


their founder. 


(5) The impartial Ammianus deſerves all our 1 Proxi- 
morum fauces aperuit primus omnium Conſtantinus. L. xvi, c. 8. 


Euſebius himſelf confeſſes the abuſe (Vit. Conſtantin. I. iv, c. 29, 54); 


and ſome of the Imperial laws feebly point out the remedy. See 
ſhore, P- 52 of this volume, | 
of 


191 
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of a Roman veteran (6). A mind thus 


relaxed by proſperity and indulgence, was 


incapable of riſing to that magnanimity 
which diſdains ſuſpicion, and dares to for- 


give. The deaths of Maximian and Licinius 
may perhaps be juſtified by the maxims 
of policy, as they are taught in the ſchools 
of tyrants; but an impartial narrative of the 


executions, or rather murders, which ſullied 
the declining age of Conſtantine, will ſuggeſt 


to our moſt candid thoughts, the idea of a 


prince, who could ſacrifice without reluc- 


_ tance the laws of juſtice, and the feelings of 


nature, to the dictates either of his paſſion or 


His family. The ſame fortune which ſo invariably fol- 


had enjoyed the longe 
Is e Auguſtus, Trajan, and Diocletian, 
ha 


lowed the ſtandard of Conſtantine, ſeemed to 

ſecure the hopes and comforts of his domeſ- 

tic life. Thoſe among his predeceſſors who 
f. and moſt proſperous 


been diſappointed of poſterity; and the 


frequent revolutions had never allowed ſuffi- 


cient time for any Imperial family to grow 
up and multiply under the ſhade of the pur- 


ple. But the royalty of the Flavian line, 


which had been firſt ennobled by the Gothic 
Claudius, deſcended through ſeveral generati- 
ons; and Conſtantine himſelf derived from his 
royal father the hereditary honours which he 

tranſmitted to his children. The emperor 


had been twice married. Minervina, the ob- 


(6) Julian, in the Cæſars, attempts to ridicule his uncle. His 
ſuſpicious teſtimony is confirmed however by the learned Spanheim, 
with the authority of medals (See Commentaire, p. 156, 299, 
397, 459). Euſebius, Orat. c. 5) alleges, that Conſtantine dreſſed 
for the public, not for himſelf. Were this admitted, the vaineſt 


coxcemb could never want an excuſe, 


{cure 
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ſcure but lawful object of his youthful at · 
tachment (7), had left him only one ſon, 
who was called Criſpus. By Fauſta, the 
daughter of Maximian, he had three daugh- 

ters, and three ſons known by the kindred 
names of Conſtantine, Conſtantius, and Con- 

ſtans. The unambitious brothers of the great 

5 Conſtantine, Julius Conſtantius, Dalmatius, and 

Hannibalianus (8), were permitted to enjoy 

the moſt honourable rank, and the moſt affluent 
fortune, that could be conſiſtent with a private 
ſtation. The youngeſt of the three lived without 
a name, and died without poſterity. His two | 
elder brothers obtained in marriage the daugh- 
ters of wealthy ſenators, and propagated new 
branches of the Imperial race. Gallus and 
Julian afterwards became the moſt illuſtrious 
of the children of Julius Conſtantius, the Pa- 
trician. The two ſons of Dalmatius, who 
had been decorated with the vain title of 

: Cenſor, were named Dalmatius and Hanniba- 
lianus. The two ſiſters of the great Con- 
ſtantine, Anaſtaſia and Eutropia, were be— 
ſtowed on Optatus and Nepotianus, two ſe- 
nators of noble birth and of conſular dignity. 

His third ſiſter, Conſtantia, was diſtinguiſhed 
by her pre-eminence of greatneſs and of mi- 

| ſery. She remained the widow of the van- 

gquiſhed Licinius; and it was by her entrea- 

| ties, that an innocent boy, the offspring of 
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I (7) Zoſimus and Zonaras agree in repreſenting Minervina as 

= the concubine of Conſtantine: but Ducange has very gallantly 

kb reſcued her character, by producing a deciſive paſſage from one of 

1 the panegyrics: 8 Ab ipſo line pueritiæ te mana n | 

4 | gedifti.” 

| (8) Ducange (Familiz Wein p- 8 beſtows on him, 

[4 after Zonaras, the name of Conſtantine; a name ſomewhat un- 

| likely, as it was already occupied by the elder brother. That of 

1 Hannibalianus is mentioned in the Paſchal chronicle, and is 
approved by Tillemont, Hiſt, des Empercurs, tom. iv, p. 527. 
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their marriage, preſerved for ſome time, his 
life, the title of Cæſar, and a precarious hope 


of the ſucceflion. Beſides the females, and 


the allies of the Flavian houſe, ten or twelve 


males, to whom the language of modern 
courts would apply the title of princes of the 
blood, ſeemed, according to the order of 
their birth, to be deſtined either to inherit or 
to ſupport the throne of Conſtantine. But 
1n leſs than thirty years, this numerous and 


encreaſing family was reduced to the perſons 
of Conſtantius and Julian, who alone had 
ſurvived a ſeries of crimes and calamities, 


| ſuch as the tragic poets have deplored in the 


devoted lines of Pelops and of Cadmus. 
\ Virtues o 


 Criſpus, the eldeſt fon of Conſtantine, and 
the preſumptive heir of the empire, is repre- 


ſented by impartial hiſtorians as an amiable 
and accompliſhed youth. The care of his 
education, or at leaſt of his ſtudies, was en- 


truſted to Lactantius, the moſt eloquent of 


the Chriſtians; a præceptor admirably quali- 
filed to form the taſte, and to excite the vir- 


tues, of his illuſtrious diſciple (9). At the 


age of ſeventeen, Criſpus was inveſted with 


the title of Cæſar, and the adminiſtration of 
the Gallic provinces, where the inroads of 


the Germans gave him an early occaſion of 


ſignalizing his military proweſs. In the civil 
war which broke out ſoon afterwards, the father 
and ſon divided their powers; and this hiſtory 


has already celebrated the valour as well as 


(9) Jerom. in Chron. The poverty of Lactantius may be ap- 
plied either to the praiſe of the diſintereſted philoſopher, or to the 
ſhame of the unfecling patron. See Tillemont, Mem. Eccleſiaſt. 
tom. vi, part i, p. 345. Dupin, Bibliotheque Eccleſiaſt, tom. i, 
p. 205. Larduer's Credibility of the Goſpel Hiſtory, part ii, 
vol. vii. p. 66. EE PE: 


con- 
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conduct diſplayed by the latter, in forcing 
the ſtreights of the Helleſpont, ſo obſtinately 


defended by the ſuperior fleet of Licinius. 


This naval victory contributed to determine 
the event of the war; and the names of Con- 
ſtantine and of Criſpus were united in the 
joyful acclamations of their eaſtern ſubjects: 
who loudly proclaimed, that the world had 
been ſubdued, and was now governed, by 
an emperor endowed with every virtue; and 
by his illuſtrious ſon, a prince beloved of 


heaven, and the lively image of his father's 


perfections. The public favour, which ſel- 
dom accompanies old age, diffuſed its luſtre 


over the youth of Criſpus. He deſerved the 


eſteem, and he engaged the affections, of the 


court, the army, and the people. The ex- 


perienced merit of a reigning monarch is 


acknowledged by his ſubjects with reluctance, 
and frequently denied with partial and diſ- 
contented murmurs; while, from the open- 
ing virtues of his ſucceſſor, they fondly con- 
cerve the moſt unbounded hopes of private 
as well as public felicity (10). 
This dangerous popularit 
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7 ſoon excited Jealouſy of 


the attention of Conſtantine, who, both as Conftan- 
a father and as a king, was impatient of ana. P. 324, 


equal. Inſtead of attempting to ſecure the 989ber1o- 


allegiance of his ſon, by the generous ties of 
confidence and gratitude, he reſolved to pre- 


vent the miſchiefs which might be apprehended 


from diffatisfied ambition. Criſpus ſoon had 
reaſon to complain, that while his infant bro- 


(10) Euſeb. Hiſt. Eccleſiaſt. I. 2, e. 9. Eutropius (x. 6) ſtyles 
bim, © egregium virum“; and Julian (Orat. i) very plainly alludes 
to the exploits of Criſpus in the civil war. See Spanhcim, Com- 


ther 


ment. p. 92. 
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ther Conſtantius was ſent, with the title of 
Cæſar, to reign over his peculiar department 


of the Gallic provinces (11), he, a prince of 
mature years, who had pertormed ſuch recent 


and ſignal ſervices, inſtead of being raifed to 
the ſuperior rank of Auguſtus, was confined 


almoſt a priſoner to his father's court; and 
expoſed, without power or defence, to every 


calumny which the malice of his enemies 
could ſuggeſt. Under ſuch painful circum- 
ſtances, the royal youth might not always be 


able to compoſe his behaviour, or ſuppreſs his 
diſcontent; and we may be aſſured, that he 
was encompaſſed by a train of indiſcreet or 
perfidious followers, who aſliduouſly ſtudied 
to inflame, and who were perhaps inſtructed 
to betray, the unguarded warmth of his 


& 325, reſentment. An edict of Conſtantine, pub- 
0 . 


liſhed about this time, manifeſtly indicates 
his real or affected ſuſpicions, that a ſecret 
conſpiracy had been formed againſt his per- 
ſon and government, By all the allurements 
of honours and rewards, he invites informers 
of every degree to accuſe without exception 

his magiſtrates or miniſters, his friends or his 


moſt imtimate favourites, proteſting, with a 


ſolemn aſſeveration, that he himſelf will 


liſten to the charge, that he himſelf will re- 
venge his injuries; . and concluding with a 


prayer, which diſcovers ſome apprehenſion 
of danger, that the providence of the Supreme 


(xx) Compare Tdatius and the Paſchal Chronicle, with Ammianus 


(I. xiv, c. 5). The year in which Conſtantius was created Cæſar, 


ſeems to be more accurately fixed by the two chronologiſts; but the 
hiſtorian who Jived in his court, could not be ignorant of the day of 
the anniverſary. For the appointment of the new Cæſar to the 


Provinces of Gaul, ſee Julian, Orat. i, p. 12. Godefroy, Chronol. 
| Legum, P- 26, and Blondel de la Primauté de I'Egliſe, p. 1183. 
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Being may ſtill continue to protect the ſafety 
of the emperor and of the empire (12). 


The informers, who complied with ſo be. Diſgrace'& 
ral an invitation, were ſufficiently verſed in the 8 
arts of courts to ſelect the friends and adhe-A. D. 326, 
rents of Criſpus as the guilty perſons; nor is)" 


there any reaſon to diſtruſt the veracity of 
the emperor, who had promiſed an ample 
meaſure of revenge and puniſhment. The 
policy of Conſtantine maintained, however, 
the ſame appearances of regard and confidence 
towards a ſon, whom he began to conſider 
as his moſt irreconcileable enemy. Medals 
were ſtruck with the cuſtomary vows for the 
long and auſpicious reign of the young Cæſar 
(13); and as the people, who was not ad- 
mitted into the ſecrets of the palace, ſtill 
loved his virtues, and reſpected his dignity, 
2 poet who ſolicits his recal from exile, adores 
with equal devotion the majeſty of the father 
and that of the ſon (14), The time was now 
arrived for celebrating the auguſt ceremony 
of the twentieth year of the reign of Conſtan- 
tine ; and the emperor, for that purpoſe, 
removed his court from Nicomedia to Rome, 
where the moſt ſplendid Preparations had 
been made for his reception. Every eye, and 
every tongue, affected to expreſs their ſenſe 
of the general happineſs, and the veil of ce- 
remony and diſſimulation was drawn for a 
| while over the darkeſt deſigns of revenge and 


5 cod. Theod. I. ix, tit. iv.  Godefroy ſuſpeRed the ſecret 
motives of this law. Comment. tom. iii, p. 9. | 


| (13) Ducange Fam. Byzant. p. 28. Tillemont, tom. iv, p. 601. 


(14) His name was Porphyrius Optatianus. The date of his 
panegyric, written according to the taſte of the age in vile acroſtics, 
is ſettled by Scaliger ad Euſeb. p. 250. Tillemont, tom. iv, p. 607, 
and Fabricius Biblioth. Latin. . . 


murder 
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murder (15. In the midſt of the feſtival, 
the unfortunate Criſpus was apprehended by 
order of the emperor, who laid aſide the 
tenderneſs of a father, without aſſuming the 
equity of a judge. The examination was 
ſhort and private (16); and as it was thought 
decent to conceal the fate of the young prince 
from the eyes of the Roman people, he was 
ſent under a ſtrong guard to Pola, in Iſtria, 
where, ſoon afterwards, he was put to death, 
either by the hand of the executioner, or by 
the more gentle operation of poiſon (17). 
The Cæſar Licinius, a youth of amiable man- 
ners, was involved in the ruin of Criſpus (18); 
and the ſtern jealouſy of Conſtantine was un- 
moved by the prayers and tears of his fa- 
vourite ſiſter, pleading for the life of a ſon; 
whoſe rank was his only crime, and whoſe 
loſs ſhe did not long ſurvive. The ſtory of 


(15) Zoſim. I. ii, p. 103. Godefroy Chronol. Legum, p. 28. 
(16) AM, without a trial, is the ſtrong, and moſt probably 
the juſt expreſſion of Suidas. The elder Victor, who wrote under 
the next reign, ſpeaks with becoming caution. ** Nati grandior 
1 incertum qua causa, patris judicio occidiſſet If we conſult 
the ſucceeding writers, Eutropius, the younger Victor, Orofius, 
12 Zoſimus, Philoſtorgius, and Gregory of Tours; their 
knowledge will appear gradually to encreaſe, as their means of 
information muſt have diminiſhed ; a circumſtance which frequently 
occurs in hiſtorical diſquifition. | f | | 


(17) Ammianus (l. xiv, c. 11) uſes the general expreſſion of 
peremptum. Codinns (p. 34) beheads the young prince; but Sido- 
nius, Apollinaris, (Epiſtol. v, 8) for the ſake perhaps of an anti- 
theſis to Fauſta's warn bath, chuſes to adminiſter a draught of 
cold poiſon. | 5 | 


(18) Sororis filium, commodz indolis juvenem. Eutropius x, 6. 
May I not be permitted to conjecture, that Criſpus had married 
Helena, the daughter of the emperor Licinius, and that on the 
happy delivery of the princeſs, in the year 322, a general pardan 
was granted by Conſtantine! See Ducange Fam. Byzant. p. 47, 

and the law (I. ix. tit. xxxvii) of the Theodoſian Code, which 
has ſo much embarraſſed the interpreters. Godefroy, tom. iii, 


p. 267, 
theſe 
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theſe unhappy princes, the nature and evi- 
dence of their guilt, the forms of their trial, 


and the circumſtances of their death, were 
buried in myſterious obſcurity; and the 


courtly biſhop, who has celebrated in an 
elaborate work the virtues and picty of his 
hero, obſerves a prudent ſilence on the ſub- 


aughty contempt for the opinion of man- 


kind, whilſt it imprints an indelible ſtain on 
the memory of Conſtantine, muſt remind us 
of the very different behaviour of one of the 


greateſt monarchs of the preſent age. The 
Czac Peter, in the full poſſeſſion of deſpotic 


power, ſubmitted to the judgment of Ruſha, 
of Europe, and of poſterity, the reaſons 
which had compelled him to ſubſcribe the. 
condemnation of a criminal, or at leaſt of a 


degenerate, ſon (20). 


. 
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Jet of theſe tragic events (19). Such 


Ihe innocence of Criſpus was ſo univerſally The em- 
acknowledged, that the modern Greeks, who preſs Fauſta 


adore the memory of their founder, are 
reduced to palliate the guilt of a parricide, 


which the common feelings of human nature 


forbade them to juſtify. They pretend, that 
as ſoon as the afflicted father diſcovered the 
falſehood of the accuſation by which his cre- 
dulity had been ſo fatally miſled, he pub- 


liſhed to the world his repentance and re- 


morſe ; that he mourned forty days, during 
which he abſtained from the uſe of the bath, 
and all the ordinary comforts of life; and 


(19) See the Life of Conſtantine, particularly I. ii, e. 19, 20. 


Two hundred and fifty years afterwards Evagrius (1. iii, c. 41) 
deduced from the ſilence of Euſebius a vain argument againſt the 


reality of the fact. bs | 
(20) Hiſtoire de Pierre le Grand, par Voltaire, part ii, c. x. 


that, 
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that, for the laſting inſtruction of poſterity, 


he erected a golden ſtatue of Criſpus, with 


this memorable inſcription : To my Sox, 
wHom I UNJUSTLY CONDEMNED (21). A 
tale ſo moral and ſo intereſting would deſerve 
to be fupported by leſs exceptionable autho- 
rity : but if we conſult the more ancient and 
authentic writers, they will inform us, that 
the repentance of Conſtantine was manifeſted 
only in acts of blood and revenge; and that 
he attoned for the murder of an innocent ſon, 


by the execution, perhaps, of a guilty wife. 


They afcribed the misfortunes of Criſpus to 
the arts of his ſtep- mother Fauſta, whoſe im- 
placable hatred, or whoſe diſappointed love, 
renewed in the palace of Conſtantine the an- 
cient tragedy of Hyppolitus and of Phædra 


(22). Like the daughter of Minos, the 


daughter of Maximian accuſed her ſon-in-law 
of an inceſtuous attempt on the chaſtity of 
his father's wife; and eaſily obtained, from 
the jealouſy of the emperor, a ſentence of 
death againſt a young prince, whom ſhe con- 
ſidered with reaſon as the moſt formidable 
rival of her own children. But Helena, the 
aged mother of Conſtantine, lamented and 
revenged the untimely fate of her grand- 
{on Criſpus : nor was it long before a real or 


pretended difcovery was made, that Fauſta 


(21) In order to prove that the ſtatue was erected by Cenſtantine, 
and afterwards concealed by the malice of the Arians, Codinus 


very readily creates (p. 34) two witneſſes, Hippolitus, and the 


narrative. | | 


younger Herodotus, to whoſe imaginary hiſtories be appeals with 
unbluſhing confidence. „ : 


(22) Zoſimus (I. ii, p. 103) may be conſidered as our original 
The ingenuity of the moderns, aſſiſted by a few hints from the 
ancients, has illuſtrated and improved his obſcure and imperfe&t 


herſelf 


Pus. She might aſſume that title by adoption. At leaſt, ſhe was 
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herſelf entertained a criminal connection with 


a ſlave belonging to the Imperial ſtables (23). 
Her condemnation and puniſhment were the 


inſtant conſequences of the charge ; and the 


adultereſs was ſuffocated by the ſteam of a 


bath, which, for that purpoſe, had been 


heated to an extraordinary degree (24). By 


ſome it will perhaps be thought, that the 
remembrance of a conjugal union of twenty 
years, and the honour of their common off, 
ſpring, the deſtined heirs of the throne, might 
have ſoftened the obdurate heart of Conſtan- 
tine; and perſuaded him to ſuffer his wife, 


however guilty ſhe might appear, to expiate 


her offences in a ſolitary priſon. But it ſeems 
à ſuperfluous labour to weigh the propriety, 


unleſs we could aſcertain the truth, of this 


ſingular event; which is attended with ſome 
__ circumſtances of doubt and perplexity. Thoſe 
who have attacked, and thoſe who have de- 


fended, the character of Conſtantine, have 


alike diſregarded two very remarkable paſ- 
ſages of two orations pronounced under the 
ſucceeding reign. The former celebrates the 


virtues, the beauty, and the fortune of the 
empreſs Fauſta, the daughter, wife, ſiſter, 


and mother of ſo many princes (25). The 

oe, latter 
(23) Philoſtorgius, I. ii, c. 4. Zoſimus (l. ii, p. 104, 116) 
imputes to Conſtantine the death of two wives, of the innocent 
Fauſta, and of an adultereſs who was the mother of his three ſuc- 


ceſſors. According to Jerom, three or four years elapſed between 
the death of Criſpus and that of Fauſta, The elder Victor is 


prudently ſilent. 


(24) lf Fauſta was put to death, it is reaſonable to believe that 
the private apartments of the palace were the ſcene of her execution. 


The orator Chryſoſtom indulges his fancy by expoſing the naked 


empreſs on a deſert mountain, to be devoured by wild beaſts. 
(25) Julian. Orat. i. He ſeems to call her the mother of Criſ- 


not 
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latter aſſerts, in explicit terms, that the mo- 
ther of the younger Conſtantine, who was 
ſlain three years iter his father's death, fur. 
vived to weep over the fate of her ſon (26). 
Notwithſtanding the poſitive teſtimony of ſe- 
veral writers of the Pagan as well as of the 
Chriſtian religion, there may ſtill remain ſome 


reaſon to believe, or at leaſt to ſuſpect; that 
Fauſta eſcaped the blind and ſuſpicious cru- 
elty of her huſband. The deaths of a ſon, 


and of a nephew, with the execution of a 
great number of reſpectable, and perhaps in- 
nocent friends (27), who were involved in 


their fall, may be ſufficient, however, to juſ- 


The ſons & 


nephews of 


. Conſtantine 


tify the diſcontent of the Roman people, and 


to explain the ſatirical verſes affixed to the 


palace-gate, r the ſplendid and 
bloody reigns of Conſtantine and Nero (28). 

By the death of Criſpus, the inheritance of 
the empire ſeemed to devolve on the three 
ſons of Fauſta, who have been already men- 


tioned under the names of Conſtantine, of 


Conſtantius, and of Conſtans. Theſe young 


not conſidered as his mortal enemy. Julian compares the fortune 

of Fauſta with that of Paryſatis, the Perſian queen A Roman 

would have more naturally recollected the ſecond Agrippina: 

Et moi, qui ſur le trone ai ſuivi mes ancetres; 

Moi fille, femme, ſœur et mere de vos maitres. | | 
(26) Monod. in Conſtantin. jun. c. 4, ad Calcem Eutrop. 

edit. Havercamp. The orator ſtyles her the moſt divine and pious 


of queens. | 


(27) Interfecit numeroſos amicos. Eutrop. xx, 6. 


(28) Saturni aurea ſæcula quis requirat ? 

Sunt hæc gemmea, ſed Neroniana, | 

| 5 Sidon. Apollinar. v. 8. 
It is ſomewhat ſingular, that theſe ſatirical lines ſhould be attributed 
net to an obſcure libeller, or a diſappointed patriot, but to Ablavius, 
prime miniſter and favourite of the emperor. We may now per- 
ceive that the imprecations of the Roman people were dictated by 
Aumanity, as well as by ſuperſtition, Zoſim. I. ii, p. 105. 


princes 
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princes were ſucceſſively inveſted with the 
title of Cæſar; and the dates of their promo- 
tion may be referred to the tenth, the twen- 
tieth, and the thirtieth years of the reign of 
their father (29). This conduct, though it 
tended to multiply the future maſters of the 
Roman world, might be excuſed by the par- 
tiality of paternal affection; but it is not ſo 
_ eaſy to underſtand the motives of the empe- 
ror, when he endangered the ſafety both of 
his family and of his people, by the unneceſ- 
ſary elevation of his two nephews, Dal- 
matius and Hannibalianus. The former was 
raiſed, by the title of Cæſar, to an equality 
with his coufins. In favour of the latter, 
Conſtantine invented the new and ſingular 
appellation of Nobiliſſimus (30); to which 
he annexed the flattering diſtinction of 
a robe of purple and gold. But of the 
whole ſeries of Roman princes in any age 
of the empire, Hannibalianus alone was diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the title of Kinc; a name 
which the ſubjects of Tiberius would have 
deteſted, as the profane and cruel inſult of 
capricious tyranny. The uſe of ſuch a title, 
even as it appears under the reign of Conſtan- 
tine, is a ſtrange and unconnected fact, which 
can ſcarcely be admitted on the joint autho- 
rity of Imperial medals and contemporary 


writers (31). 
TE The 


(29) Euſeb. Orat. in Conſtantin. c. 3. Theſe dates are fuffi- 
ciently correct to juſtify the orator. | 

(30) Zoſim. I. ii, p. 117. Under the predeceſſors of Conſtantine, 
Nobiliſſimus Was a vague epithet, rather than a legal and determined 
title, „ | SE 


(31) Adſtruunt nummi veteres ac ſingulares. Spanheim de Uſu 8 
Numiſmat. Differtat. xii, vol. ii, p. 357. Ammianus ſpeaks of 
Vol. III.—F 4 this 
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The whole empire was. deeply intereſted 
in the education of theſe five youths, the ac- 


knowledged ſucceſſors of Conſtantine. The 


exerciſes of the body prepared them for the 
fatigues of war, and the duties of active life. 


Thoſe who occaſionally mention the education 
or talents of Conſtantius, allow that he ex- 


celledin the gymnaſtic arts of leaping and run- 


ning; that he was a dexterous archer, a 


ſkilful horſeman, and a maſter of all the dif- 
ferent weapons uſed in the ſervice either of 


the cavalry or of the infantry (32). The 
ſame aſſiduous cultivation was beſtowed, 


though not perhaps with equal ſucceſs, to 
improve the minds of the ſons and nephews 
of Conſtantine (33). The moſt celebrated 


profeſſors of the Chriſtian faith, of the Gre- 


cian philoſophy, and ef the Roman jurifpru- 
dence, were invited by the liberality of the 
emperor, who reſerved for himſelf the im- 
portant taſk of inſtructing the royal youths 


in the ſcience of government, and the know- 


ledge of mankind. But the genius of Con- 
ſtantine himſelf had been formed by adverſity 


and experience. In the free intercourſe of 


private life, and amidſt the dangers of the 


court of Galerius, he had learned to com- 


this Roman king (I. xiv, c. 1, and Valeſius ad loc). The Valeſian 
fragment ſtyles him King of kings; and the Paſchal Chronicle 
(p. 286), by employing the word Pnya, acquires the weight of Latin 
evidence. | Cs | | 

(32) His dexterity in martial exerciſes is celebrated by Julias. 
{Orar. i, p. II. Orat. ii, p. 53), and allowed by Ammianus 
(1; Mi, e. 16) | | | 


(33) Euſeb in vit. Conſtantin, I. iv. c. 51. Julian. Orat. i. 


*. 


p. 11—16, with Spanheim's elaborate Commentary. Libanius, 


Orat. iii. p. 109. Conſtantius ſtudied with laudable diligence ; 
but the dulneſs of his fancy prevented him from ſucceeding in the 
art of poetry, or even of rhetoric. | 


mand 
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mand his own paſſions, to encounter thoſe 
of his equals, and to depend for his preſent 
ſafety and future greatneſs on the prudence 


and firmneſs of his perſonal conduct. His 
deſtined ſucceſſors had the misfortune of 


being born and educated in the imperial pur- 
ple. Inceſſantly ſurrounded with a train of 
flatterers, they paſſed their youth in the en- 
joyment of luxury and expectation of a 


throne ; nor would the dignity of their rank 
permit them to deſcend from that elevated 


| ſation from whence the various characters of 
human nature appear to wear a ſmooth and 
uniform aſpect. The indulgence of Conſtan- 
tine admitted them, at a very tender age, 


to ſhare the adminiſtration of the empire; 


and they ſtudied the art of reigning at the 
expence of the people entruſted to their care. 
The younger Conſtantine was appointed to 
hold his court in Gaul; and his brother 
Conſtantius exchanged that department, the 
ancient patrimony of their father, for the more 


oppulent, but leſs martial, countries of the 


Eaſt. Italy, the Weſtern Illyricum, and 


Africa, were accuſtomed to revere Conſtans, 
the third of his ſons, as the repreſentative of 


the great Conſtantine. He fixed Dalmatius 
on the Gothic frontier, to which he annexed 
the government of Thrace, Macedonia, and 
Greece. The city of Cæſarea was choſen for 
the reſidence of Hannibalianus ; and the pro- 
vinces of Pontus, Cappadocia, and the leſſer 
Armenia, were deſigned to form the extent of 
his new kingdom. For each of thoſe princes 


a ſuitable eſtabliſhment was provided. A juſt | 


proportion of guards, of legions, and of auxili- 
aries, was allotted for their reſpective dignity 
| 12 And 
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and defence. The miniſters and generals, 
who were placed about their perſons, were 


ſuch as Conſtantine could truſt to aſſiſt, and 


even to control, theſe youthful ſovereigns 3 IN 
the exerciſe of their delegated power. As 
they advanced in years and experience, the 
limits of their authority were inſenſibly en- 


larged: but the emperor always reſerved for 
himſelf the title of Auguſtus; and IEA * 
ſhewed the Cæſars to the armies and 

vinces, he maintained every part of the em- 
pire in equal obedience to its ſupreme head 
(34). The tranquility of the laſt fourteen 
years of his reign was ſcarcely interrupted by 


the contemptible inſurrection of a camel. dri- 


ver in the iſland of Cyprus (35), or by the 
active part which the policy of Conſtantine 
engaged him to aſſume in the wars of the 
Goths and Sarmatians. 


Among the different branches of the human 


the Sarma-race, the Sarmatians form a very remarkable 


tians. 


ſhade; ; as they ſeem to unite the manners 
of the Aſiatic barbarians with the figure and 


complexion of the ancient inhabitants of 
Europe. According to the various accidents 


of peace and war, of alliance or conqueſt, 


the Sarmatians were ſometimes confined to 


the banks of the Tanais; and they ſometimes 


ſpread themſelves over the immenſe plains 


(34) Euſebius (1. iv, c. 51, 52), with a deſign of 3 the 
authority and glory of Conſtantine, affirms, that he divided the 
Roman empire as a private citizen might have divided bis patrimony. 
His diſtribution of the provinces may be collected from Eutropius, 
the two Victors, and the Valeſian fragment. 


(35) Calocerus, the obſcure leader of this rebellion, or rather 
tumult, was apprehended and burnt alive in the market- place of 
Tarſus, by the vigilance of Dalmatius. See the elder Victor, the 
the Chronicle of Jerom, and the doubtful traditions of Theophanes 


and Deren. 
which 
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which lie between the Viſtula and the Volga 
(36). The care of their numerous flocks and 
herds, the purſuit of Kane, and the exer- 
ciſe of war, or rather of rapine, directed the 
vagrant motions of the Sarmatians. The 


moveable camps or cities, the ordinary reſi- 
dence of their wives and children, conſiſted 
only of large waggons drawn by oxen, and 


covered in the form of tents. The military 
{ſtrength of the nation was compoſed of ca- 


valry; and the cuſtom of their warriors, to 


lead in their hand one or. two ſpare horſes, 


enabled them to advance and to retreat with 


à rapid diligence, which ſurpriſed the ſecurity 


and eluded the purſuit, of a diſtant enemy 


(37). Their poverty of iron prompted their 


rude induſtry to invent a ſort of curiaſs, 


which was capable of reſiſting a ſword or 
Javelin, though it was formed only of horſes 


hoofs, cut into thin and poliſhed ſlices, care- 
fully laid over each other in the manner of 
ſcales or feathers, and ſtrongly ſewed upon 


an under garment of coarſe linen (38). The 


offenſive arms of the Sarmatians were ſhort 


daggers, long lances, and a weighty bow 
with a quiver of arrows. They were re- 


duced to the neceſſity of employing fiſh- bones 
for the points of their weapons; but the cul- 


(36) Cellarins has collected the opinions of the ancients concern- 


ing the European and Aſiatic Sarmatia; and M. d'Anville has ap- 
plied them to modern geography with the {kill and accuracy which 
always diſtinguiſhes that excellent writer. | NY 


(37) Ammian. 1. xvii. e. 12. The Sarmatian horſes were caſ- 
trated, to prevent the miſchievous accidents which might happen 
from the noiſy and ungovernable paſſions of the males. ie HE 


(38) Pauſanias, 1 i. p. 50. edit. Kuhn. That inquiſitive tra- 
veller had carefully examined a Sarmatian cuiraſs, which was pre- 
ſerved in the temple of ZEſculapius at Athens. | | 
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tom of dipping them in venemous liquor, 
that poiſoned the wounds which they in- 
flicted, is alone ſufficient to prove the moſt. 
ſavage manners; ſince a. people impreſſed 
with a ſenſe of humanity would have abhorred 
ſo cruel] a practice, and a nation ſkilled in 
the arts of war would have diſdained ſo im- 
potent a reſource (39). Whenever theſe Bar- 
barians iſſued from their deferts in queſt of 
prey, their ſhaggy beards, uncombed locks, 
the furs with which they were covered from 
head to foot, and their fierce countenances, 
which ſeemed to expreſs the innate cruelty 
of their minds, inſpired the more civilized 
provincials of Rome with horror and diſ- 
Ihe tender Ovid, after a youth ſpent in 
the enjoyment of fame and luxury, was con- 
demned to an hopeleſs exile on the frozen 
banks of the Danube, where he was expoſed, 
almoſt without defence, to the fury of the 
monſters of the deſert, with whoſe ſtern ſpi- 
rits he feared that his gentle ſhade might here- 
after be confounded. In his pathetic, but 
iometimes unmanly lamentations (40), he de- 
HE IT] T3 YT ſcribes 


(39) Aſpicis et mitti ſub adunco toxica ferro, 
Et telum cauſas mortis habere duas. | 
„ | Ovid, ex Ponto, l. iv, ep, 7, ver. 7. 
- See in the Recherches fur les Americains, tom. ii, p. 236—271, a 
very curious difiertation on poiſoned darts. 'The venom'was com- 
monly extracted from the vegetable reign ; but that employed by 
the Scythians appears to have been drawn from the viper, and a 
mixture of human blood. The uſe of poiſoned arms, which has 
been ſpread over both worlds, never preſerved a ſavage tribe from 
the arms of a «diſciplined enemy | „ 
(40) The nine books of Poetical Epiſtles, which Ovid compoſed 
during the ſeven firſt years of his melancholy exile, poſſeſs, beſides 
the merit of elegance, a double value. They exhibit a picture of 
the human mind under very fingular circumſtances; and they con- 
1 75 ; . N ps 10 tain 5 
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. ſcribes in the moſt lively colours, the dreſs 
and manners, the arms and inroads of the 
Getz and Sarmatians, who were aſſociated 
for the purpoſes of deſtruction; and from 
the accounts of hiſtory, there is ſome reaſon 


to beheve that theſe Sarmatians were the 
Jazygæ, one of the moſt numerous and war- 


like tribes of the nation. The allurements 
of plenty engaged them to ſeek a permanent 


eſtabliſhment on the trontiers of the empire. 


Soon after the reign of Auguſtus, they ob- 
liged the Dacians, who ſubſiſted by fiſhing. 


on the banks of the river Teyſs or Tybiſcus, 
to retire into the hilly country, and to aban- 


don to the victorious Sarmatians the fertile 
_ of the Upper Hungary, which are 
bounded by the courſe of the Danube and 


the ſemi-circle incloſure of the Carpathian 


mountains (41). In this advantageous poſi- 


tion, they watched or ſuſpended the moment 
of attack, as they were provoked by injuries 


or appeaſed by preſents ; they gradually ac- 
quired the ſkill of uſing more dangerous 


weapons ; and although the Sarmatians did 


not illuſtrate their name by any memorable 
_ exploits, they occaſionally aſſiſted their eaſtern 
and weſtern neighbours, the Goths and the 


Germans, with a formidable body of cavalry. 


They lived under the irregular ariſtocracy of 


tain many curious obſervations, which no Roman, except Ovid, 
could have an opportunity of making. Every circumſtance which 
| tends to illuſtrate the hiſtory of the Barbarians, has been drawn 
together by the very accurate Count de Buat. Hiſt. Ancienne des 
Peuples de l'Europe, tom. iv, c. xvi, p. 286—317. . 


(41) The Sarmatians Jazygæ were ſettled on the banks of the 
Pathiſſus or Tihiſcus, when Pliny, in the year 79, publiſhed his 


Natural Hiſtory. See l. iv, c. 25. In the time of Strabo and Ovid, 


ſixty or ſeventy years before, they appear to have inhabited beyond 
the Getz, along the coaſt of the Euxine, | | 


their 
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The Gothic This motive of enmity mult have inflamed 
the ſubjects of contention, which perpetually 
ariſe on the confines of warlike and inde- 


war, A. D. 
| 330 
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their chieftains (42); but after they had re- 


ceived into their boſom the fugitive Vandals, 
who yielded to the preſſure of the Gothic 


power, they ſeem to haye choſen a king from 
that nation, and from the illuſtrious race of 


the Aſtingi, who had formerly dwelt on the 


ſhores of the Northern ocean (43). 


pendent nations. The Vandal princes were 


ſtimulated by fear and revenge, the Gothic 


kings aſpired to extend their dominion from 


the Euxine to the frontiers of Germany; and 
the waters of Maros, a ſmall river which falls 
into the Teyſs, were ſtained with the blood 


of the contending Barbarians. After ſome 


experience of the ſuperior ſtrength and num 
bers of their adverſaries, the Sarmatians im- 
plored the protection of the Roman Monarch, 
Who beheld with pleaſure the diſcord of the 


nations, but who was juſtly alarmed by the 
progreſs of the Gothic arms. As ſoon as 


_ Conſtantine had declared himſelf in favour of 


the weaker party, the haughty Araric, king 


of the Goths, inſtead of expecting the 


attack of the Legions, boldly paſſed the Da- 
nube, and ſpread terror and devaſtation 
through the province of Mæſia. To oppoſe 


(42) Principes Sarmatarum Jazygum penes quos civitatis regi- 
men . . plehem quoque et vim equitum qua ſola valent offerebant. 


Tacit. Hiſt. iii, 5. This offer was made in the civil war between 


Vitellius and Veſpaſian. 


(43) This hypotheſis of a Vandal king reigning over Sarmatian 
ſubjects, ſeems neceſſary to reconcile the Goth Jornandes with the 
Greek and Latin hiſtorians of Conſtantine. It may be obſerved 
that Iſidore, who lived in Spain under the dominion of the Goths, 
gives them for enemies, not the Vandals, but the Sarmatians, 
See his Chronicle in Grotius, p. 709. . | 
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ken army of the Goths abandoned the field of 
battle, the waſted province, and the paſlage to 
the Danube: and although the eldeſt of the ſons 
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the inroad of this deſtroying hoſt, the aged 


emperor took the field in perſon ; but on this 


occaſion either his conduct or his fortune be- 
trayed the glory which he had acquired in ſo 
many foreign and domeſtic wars. He had 
the mortification of ſeeing his troops fly be- 
fore an inconſiderable detachment of the 
Barbarians, who purſued them to the edge of 
their fortified camp, and obliged him to con- 
ſult his ſafety by a precipitate and ignominious 
retreat. The event of a ſecond and more ſuc- 
ceſsful action retrieved the honour of the Ro- 
man name; and the powers of art and diſci- 


pline prevailed, after an obſtinate conteſt, 


over the efforts of irregular valour. The bro- 


of Conſtantine was permitted to ſupply the place 
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of his father, the merit of the victory, which a. D. 3312, 
diffuſed univerſal joy, was aſcribed to the April 20. 


auſpicious counſels of the emperor himſelf. 


He contributed, at leaſt, to improve this 
advantage, by his negociations with the free 
and warlike people of Cherſoneſus (44), 
whoſe capital, ſituate on the weſtern coaſt of 
the Tauric or Crimzan peninſula, ſtill retained 
ſome veſtiges of a Grecian colony, and was go- 
verned by a perpetual magiſtrate, aſſiſted by 


(44) I may ſtand in need of ſome apolegy for having uſed, 
without ſcruple, the authority of Conſtantine Porphyrogenitus, in 
all that relates to the wars and negociations of the Cherſonites. 1 
am aware that he was a Greek of the tenth century, and that his 
accounts of ancient hiſtory are frequently confuſed and fabulous. 


But on this occaſion his narrative is, for the moſt part, conſiſtent 


and probable; nor is there much difficulty in conceiving that an 
emperor might have acceſs to ſome ſecret archives, which had 
eſcaped the diligence of meaner hiſtorians. For the ſituation and 
hiſtory of Cherſone, ſee Peyſſonel des Peuples barbares qui ont 
habitc les Berds du Danube, c. xvi, p. 84—90. | 
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2 council of ſenators, emphatically ſtyled the 
Fathers of the City. The Cherſonites were 
animated againſt the Goths, by the memory 
of the wars which, in the preceding century, 
they had maintained with unequal forces 


againſt the invaders of their country. They 


were connected with the Romans by the mu. 
tual benefits of commerce; as they were ſup- 


plied from the provinces of Aſia with corn and 
manufactures, which they purchaſed with 
their only productions, falt, wax, and hides. 


Obedient to the requiſition of Conſtantine, 


they prepared, under the conduct of their 
| magiſtrate Diogenes, a conſiderable army, of 


which the principal ſtrength conſiſted in croſs- 
bows and military chariots. The ſpeedy 
march and intrepid attack of the Cherſonites, 
by diverting the attention of the Goths, aſ- 


ſiſted the operations of the Imperial Gene- 
rals. The Goths, vanquiſhed on every fide, 


were driven into the mountains, where, in 


the courſe of a ſevere campaign, above one 
hundred thouſand were computed to have 


periſhed by cold and hunger. Peace was 


at length granted to their humble ſuppli- 
cation; the eldeſt fon of Araric was accepted 


as the moſt valuable hoſtage ; and Conſtantine 
endeavoured to convince their chiefs, by a 
liberal diſtribution of honours and rewards, 
how far the friendſhip of the Romans was 


preferable to their enmity. In the expreſſions 
of his gratitude towards the faithful Cherſo- 


nites, the emperorwas ſtill more magnificent. 
The pride of the nation was gratified by the 
ſplendid and almoſt royal decorations be- 
ſtowed on their magiſtrate and his ſucceſſors. 
A perpetual exemption from all duties was 

e ſtitipulated 
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ſtipulated for their veſſels which traded to the 
ports of the Black Sea. A regular ſubſidy was 
promiſed, of iron, corn, oil, and of every ſupply 
which could be uſeful either in peace or war. 


But it was thought that the Sarmatians were 


ſufficiently rewarded . by their deliverance 


from impending ruin; and the emperor, per- 
haps with too ſtrict an ceconomy, deducted 
ſome part of the expences of the war from 
the cuſtomary gratifications which were al- 


lowed to that turbulent nation. 
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Exaſperated by this apparent neglect, the x,,igon 
Sarmatians ſoon forgot, with the levity of of the Sar. 
Barbarians, the ſervices which they had ſo A. P.; 


lately received, and the dangers which {till 


threatened their ſafety. Their inroads on the 
territory of the empire provoked the indig- 


nation of Conſtantine to leave them to their 


fate; and he no longer oppoſed the ambition 
of Geberic, a renowned warrior, who had 


recently aſcended the Gothic throne, Wiſu- 
mar, the Vandal king, whilſt alone and un- 
aſſiſted, he defended his dominions with un- 


daunted courage, was vanquiſhed and {lain in 


a decifive battle which ſwept away the flower 


of the Sarmatian youth. The remainder of 
the nation embraced the deſperate expedient 
of arming their ſlaves, a hardy race of hun- 


ters and herdſmen, by whoſe tumultuary aid 


they revenged their defeat, and expelled the 
invader from their confines. But they ſoon 
diſcovered that they had exchanged a foreign 


for a domeſtic enemy, more dangerous and 


more - implacable. Enraged by their former 


ſervitude, elated by their preſent glory, the 


flaves, under the name of Limigantes, claimed 


and uſurped the poſſeſſion of the country 


which 


A. D. 334. 
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which they had ſaved. Their maſters, un 
able to withſtand the ungoverned fury of the 
populace, preferred the hardſhips of exile, 
to the tyranny of their ſervants. Some of 
the fugitive Sarmatians ſolicited aleſs ignomi- 
nious dependence, under the hoſtile ſtandard 
of the Goths. A more numerous band retired 
beyond the Carpathian Mountains, among the 
„ their German allies, and were eaſily 
admitted to ſhare a ſnperfluous waſte of uncul- 
tivated land. But the far greater part of the 
diſtreſſed nation turned their eyes towards 
the fruitful provinces of Rome. Imploring 
the protection and forgiveneſs of the emperor, 
they ſolemnly promiſed, as ſubjects in peace, 
and as ſoldiers in war, the moſt inviolable 
fidelity to the empire which ſhould moſt gra- 
ciouſly receive them into its boſom. Accord- 
ing to the maxims adopted by Probus and his 
ſucceſſors, the offers of this Barbarian colony 
were eagerly accepted; and a competent por- 
tion .of lands in the provinces of Pannonia, 
"Thrace, Macedonia and Italy, were 1mmedi- 
ately aſſigned for the habitation and ſubſiſt- 
ence of three hundred thouſand Sarmati- 
CR (45): . 8 | oY - 
i 2 =. By chaſtiſing the pride of the Goths, and 
Conſtantine by accepting the homage of a ſuppliant nati- 
A. D. 335, | N | 


July 25. (4) The Gothic and Sarmatian wars are related in fo broken and 
imperfect a manner, that J have been obliged to compare the fol- 
lowing writers, who mutually ſupply, corre&, and illuſtrate each 
other. Theſe who will take the ſame trouble, may acquire a right 
of criticiſing my narrative. Ammianus, 1, xvii, c. 12. Anonym. 
Valeſian, p. 715. Eutropius x, 7. Sextus Rufus de Provinciis, 
c. 26. Julian. Orat. i, p. 9, and Spanheim Comment. p. 94. 
 Hieronym. in Chron. Euſeb. in Vit. Conſtantin. l, iv, c. 6. 
Socrates, I. i, c 18. Sozomen. |. i, c. 8. Zoſimus, 1. ii, p. 108. 
Jornandes de Reb. Geticis, c. 22. Iſidorus in Chron. p. 709; in 
Hiſt. Gothorum Grotii. Conſtantin. Porphyregenitus de Adminiſtrat. 
Imperii, e 53, p. 208, edit. Meurſii. Ns | 
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on, Conſtantine aſſerted the majeſty of the 
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Roman empire; and the ambaſſadors of Ethi- 


opia, Perſia, and the moſt remote countries 
of India, congratulated the peace and proſ- 
perity of his government (46). If he reck- 


oned, among the favours of fortune, the 


death of his eldeſt ſon, of his nephew, and 


perhaps of his wife, he enjoyed an uninter- 


rupted flow of priyate as well as public feli- 


city, till the thirtemath year of his reign; a 
period which none of his predeceſſors, ſince 
Auguſtus, had been permitted to celebrate. 


Conſtantine ſurvived that ſolemn feſtival 


about ten months; and at the mature age of 
ſixty-four, after a ſhort illneſs, he ended his 
memorable lite at the palace of Aquyrion, in 
the ſuburbs of Nicomedia, whither he had A 


D. 327, 


retired for the benefit of the air, and with NMI 22. 


the hope of recruiting his exhauſted ſtrength 
by the uſe of the warm baths. The exceſ- 


five demonſtrations of grief, or at leaſt of 


mourning, ſurpaſſed whatever had been prac- 


tiſed on any former occaſion. Notwitſtand- 
ing the claims of the ſenate and people of an- 
cient Rome, the corpſe of the deceaſed empe- 
ror, according to his laſt requeſt, was tranſ- 
ported to the city, which was deſtined to 
preſerve the name and memory of its founder. 
The body of Conſtantine, adorned with the 


vain ſymbols of greatneſs, the purple and 


diadem, was depoſited on a golden bed in 


one of the appartments of the palace, which 


(46) Euſebius (in Vit. Conſt. I. iv, e. 50) remarks three circum- 


ſtancos relative to theſe Indians. 1. They came from the ſhores = 


of the eaſtern ocean; a deſcription which might be applicd te the 
coaſt of China or Coromandel. 2. They preſented ſhining gems, 
and unknown animals. 3. They proteſted their kings had erected 
ſtatues te repreſent the ſupreme majeſty of Conſtantine. 
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for that purpoſe had been ſplendidly furniſhed 
and illuminated. The forms of the court 
were ſtrictly maintained. Every day, at the 
appointed hours, the principal officers of the 
ſtate, the army, and the houſehold, ap- 
r the perſon of their ſovereign with 
ended knees and a compoſed countenance, 
offered their reſpectful homage as ſeriouſly as 
if he had been ſtill alive. From motives of 
policy, this theatrical repreſentation was for 
| ſome time continued; nor could flattery ne- 
2 the opportunity of remarking that Con- 
antine alone, by the peculiar indulgence of 


i heaven, had reigned after his death (47). 

. Factions of But this reign could ſubſiſt only in empty 
ee court. pageantry; and it was ſoon diſcovered that 
3 the will of the moſt abſolute monarch is ſel- 


dom obeyed, when his ſubjects have no 
longer any thing to hope from his favour, or 
3 to dread from his reſentment. The ſame 

| miniſters and generals who bowed with 


| ſuch reverential awe before the inanimate 
. corpſe of their deceaſed ſovereign, were en- 
1 gaged in ſecret conſultations to exclude his 
1 two nephews, Dalmatius and Hannibalianus, 
1 | from the ſhare which he had aſſigned them in 
| | the ſucceſſion of the empire. We are too im- 
: 3 acquainted with the court of Con- 
ö antine to form any judgment of the real mo- 
| If tives which influenced the leaders of the con- 
Fi! {piracy ; unleſs we ſhould ſuppoſe that they 
j Verre actuated by a ſpirit of jealouſy and re- 
9 (47) Funns relatum in urbem ſui nominis, quod ſane P. R. 


egerrime tulit. Aurelius Victor. Conſtantine had prepared for 
himſelf, a ſtately tomb in the church of the Holy Apoſtles. Euſeb. 
I. iv, c. 60. The beſt, and indeed almoſt the only account of the 
ackneſs, death, and funeral of Conſtantine is contained in the fourth 
book ef his Life, by Euſebius. 


venge . 
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venge againſt the præfect Ablavius, a proud 


favourite, who had long directed the counſels 
and abuſed the confidence of the late empe- 


ror. The arguments, by which they ſolli- 
cited the concurrence of the ſoldiers and peo- 


ple, are of a more obvious nature: and they 
might with decency, as well as truth, inſiſt 
on the ſuperior rank of the children of Con- 


ſtine, the danger of multiplying the number 
of ſovereigns, and the impending. miſchiefs 
which threatened the republic, from the diſcord 


of ſo many rival princes, who were not con- 


nected by the tender ſympathy of fraternal af- 
fection. The intrigue was conducted with 
zeal and ſecrecy, till a loud and unanimous 


declaration wasprocured from the troops, that 


they would ſuffer none except the ſons of 
their lamented monarch, to reign over the 
Roman empire (48). The younger Dalmatius, 
who was united with his collateral relations 5 


by the ties of friendſhip and intereſt, is al- 
lowed to have inherited a conſiderable ſhare 
of the abilities of the great Conſtantine : but, 


on this occaſion, he does not appear to have 


concerted any meaſures for ſupporting, by 


arms, the juſt claims which himſelf and his 


royal brother derived from the liberality of 
their uncle. Aſtoniſhed and overwhelmed 
by the tide of popular fury, they ſeemed to 
have remained without the power of flight or 
of reſiſtance, in the hands of their implacable 


| enemies. Their fate Was h till the 


(48) Eufebius (I. iv, c. 6) terminates his narrative by this loyal 


declaration of the troops, and avoids all the invidious circumſtances | 


of the ſubſequent maſlacre. 


arrival | 
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arrival of Conſtantius, the ſecond (49), and 
perhaps the moſt favoured, of the ſons of 
Conſtantine. 5 : 
Maſſacreof The voice of the dying emperor had re- 
the Princes. ommended the care of his funeral to the 
piety of Conſtantius; and that prince by the 
vicinity of his eaſtern ſtation, could eaſily _ 
prevent the diligence of his brothers, Who 
reſided in their diſtant government of Italy 
and Gaul. As ſoon as he had taken poſſeſ- 
ſion of the palace of Conſtantinople, his firſt 
care was to remove the apprehenſions of his 
kinſmen, by a ſolemn oath, which he pledged 
for their ſecurity. His next employment was 
to find ſome ſpecious pretence which might 
releaſe his conſcience from the obligation of 
an imprudent promiſe. The arts of fraud 
were made ſubſervient to the deſign of cru- 
elty; and a manifeſt forgery was atteſted by 
a perſon of the moſt ſacred character. From 
the hands of the biſhop of Nicomedia, Con- 
ſtantius received a fatal ſcroll, affirmed to be 
the genuine teſtament of his father; in which 
the emperor expreſſed his ſuſpicions that he 
had been poiſoned by his brothers; and con- 
jured his ſons to revenge his death, and to 
conſult their own ſafety by the puniſhment 
of the guilty (50). Whatever reaſons might 


(49) The character of Dalmatius is advantageouſly, though con- 
ciſely drawn by Eutropius (x, 9). Dalmatius Cæſar proſperrima 
indole, neque patruo abſimilis, baud multo poſt, oppreſſus eſt facti- 


one militari. As both Jerom and the Alexandrian Chronicle men- | 


tion the third year of the Cæſar, which did not commence till the 
18th or 24th of September, A. D. 337, it is certain that theſe 
military factions continued above four months. 


' (50) I have related this fingular anecdote on the authority of 
Philoſtorgius, I. ii, c. 16. But if ſuch a pretext was ever uſed by 
Conſtantine and his adherents, it was laid aſide with contempt, as 
foon as it had ſerved their immediate purpoſe. Athanaſius (tom. i, 
p. 856) mentions the oath which Conſtantius had taken for the 
ſecurity of his kinſmen, | 


have 
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have been alleged by theſe unfortunate princes 


to defend their life and honour againſt ſo in- 


credible an accuſation, they were ſilenced by 


the furious clamours of the ſoldiers, who de- 
clared themſelves, at once, their enemies, 
their judges, and their executioners. The 


ſpirit, and even the forms of legal proceed- 


ings were repeatedly violated in a promiſcu- 
ous maſlacre ; which involved the two uncles 


of Conſtantius, ſeven of his couſins, of 
whom Dalmatius and Hannibalianus were the _ 
moſt illuſtrious, the Patrician Optatus, who 


had married a ſiſter of the late emperor, and 
the Præfect Ablavius, whoſe power and riches 
had inſpired him with ſome hopes of obtain- 


ing the purple. If it were neceſſary to aggra- 
vate the horrors of this bloody ſcene, we 
might add, that Conſtantius himſelf had eſ- 


pouſed the daughter of his uncle Julius, and 
that he had beſtowed his ſiſter in marriage on 
his couſin Hannibalianus. Theſe alliances, 


which the policy of Conſtantine, regardleſs of 


the public prejudice (51), had formed between 


the ſeveral branches of the Imperial houſe, 


ſerved only to convince mankind, that theſe 


(51) Conjugia ſobrinarum diu ignorata, tempore addito percre- 


buiſſe. Tacit. Annal. xii, 6, and Lipſius ad loc. The repeal of 


the ancient law, and the practice of five hundred years, were inſuf- 
ficient to eradicate the prejudices of the Romans, who {ſtill conſi- 


dered the marriages of couſins-german, as a ſpecies of imperfect 
inceſt (Auguſtin de Civitate Dei, xv, 6); and Julian, whoſe mind 


was biaſſed by ſuperſtition and reſentment, ſtigmatizes theſe unna- 


tural alliances between his own couſins with the opprobrious epithet 


of yajauy Te oy yauws (Orat. vii, p. 228). The juriſprudence of the 


canons has ſince revived and enforced this prohibition, without 
being able to introduce it either into the civil or the common law of 


Europe. See on the ſubject of theſe marriages, Taylor's Civil Law, 


p. 331. Brouer de Jure Connub. I. ii, c. 12. Hericourt des Loix | 
Eccleſiaſtiques, part iii, c. 5. Fleury Igſtitutions du Droit Cano- 
nique, tom. i, p. 331. Paris 1767, aud Fra-Paolo Iſtoria de! 


Concilio Trident. 1. viii. 


Vor. III.—F = princes. 
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princes were as cold to the endearments of 
conjugal affection, as they were inſenſible to 
the ties of conſanguinity, and the moving 
entreaties of youth and innocence. Of ſo 
numerous a family, Gallus and Julian alone, 
the two youngeſt children of Julius Conſtan- 
tius, were ſaved from the hands of the aſſaſ- 
fins, till their rage, ſatiated with ſlaughter, 
had in tome meaſure ſubſided. The emperor 
Conſtantius, who, in the abſence of his bro- 
thers, was the moſt obnoxious to guilt and 
reproach, diſcovered on ſome future occaſi- 
ons, a faint and tranſient remorſe for thoſe 
cruelties which the perfidious counſels of his 
miniſters, and the irriſiſtible violence of the 


0 85 troops, had extorted from his unexperienced 
0. 5 youth (52). „%%% 5 
440 Diviſion of The maſlacre of the Flavian race was ſuc- 
| i ra ng ry ceeded by a new diviſion of the provinces ; 


1 WW" 
— — 


Sept. 1. Which was ratified in a perſonal interview of 
. the three brothers. Conſtantine, the eldeſt 
1 of the Cæſars, obtained, with a certain pre- 
eminence of rank, the poſſeſſion of the new 
capital, which bore his own name and that 
of his father. Thrace, and the countries of 


— ; 
AI ea eh 2 2 


— 
— — 5 —j— — 33 — —— + 


ſtantius with the whole guilt of a maſſacre, from which he himſcl{ 
ſo narrowly eſcaped. His aſſertion is confirmed by Athanaſius, who, 
for reaſons of a very different nature, was not leſs an enemy of 
Conſtantius (tom. i, p. 856). Zoſimus joins in the ſame accuſation. 
But the three abbreviators, Eutropius and the Victors, uſe very 
qualifying expreſſions; © ſinente potius quam jubente; 5 incertum 
*« quo ſuaſore; © vi militum.“ | | 


| þ the eaſt, were allotted for the patrimony of 
| „ Conſtantius; and Conſtans was acknow- 
Ig ledged as the lawful ſovereign of Italy, Africa, 
Fi: and the weſtern Illyricum. The armies ſub- 
I's mitted to their hereditary right; and they 
q : condeſcended, after ſome delay, to accept 
| i ö | (52) Julian (ad 8. P. Q. Athen. p. 270) charges his couſin Con- 
BY | 


from 
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from the Roman ſenate, the title of Auguſtus. 
When they firſt aſſumed the reigns of govern- 
ment, the eldeſt of theſe princes was twenty- 
one, the ſecond twenty, and the third only 
ſeventeen years of age (53). 

While the martial nations of Europe fol- aper | king 
lowed the ſtandards of his brothers, Con- b. 376 
ſtantius, at the head of the effeminate troops 
of Aſia, was left to ſuſtain the weight of the 
Perſian war. At the deceaſe of Conſtantine, 
the throne of the eaſt was filled by Sapor, ſon 
of Hormouz, or Hormiſdas, and grandſon 

of Narſes, who, after the victory of Galerius, 
had humbly confeſſed the ſuperiority of the 
Roman power. Although Sapor was in the 
thirtieth year of his long reign, he was ſtill 
in the vigour of youth, as the date of his 
acceſſion, by a very ſtrange fatality, had pre- 
ceded that of his birth. The wife of Hor- 
mouz remained pregnant at the time of her 
huſband's death; and the uncertainty of the 
ſex, as well as of the event, excited the am- 
bh bitious hopes of the princes of the houſe of 
Saflan. The apprehenſions of civil war were 
at length removed, by the poſſitive aſſurance 
of the Magi, that the widow of Hormouz 
had conceived, and would ſafely produce, a 
ſon. Obedient to the voice of ſuperſtition, 
the Perſians prepared, without delay, the ce- 
remony of his coronation. A royal bed, on 
which the queen lay in ſtate, was exhibited 
in the midſt of the palace; the diadem was 
510 on the ſpot, which might be Tappoted 


(53) Euſeb. in Vit. Confleatin, 1. iv, c. 69. Zoſimus, . ii, 
p. 117, Idat, in Chron. See two notes of IJillemont, Hiſt: des 
Empereurs, tom. iv, p. 1086— 1091. The reign of the eldeſt 


2 at e is noticed only in the Alexandrian Chroni- 
cles, | 


26-0 . to ; 
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to conceal tlie future heir of Artaxerxes, and 
the proſtrate Satraps adored the majeſty of 
their viſible and inſonſible ſovereign (54). If any 


credit can be given to this mar vellous tale, which 


ſeems however to be countenanced by the 


manners of the people, and by the extraor- 
dinary duration of his reign, we muſt ad- 
mire, not only the fortune, but the genius, 
of Sapor. In the ſoft ſequeſtered education 
of a Perſian haram, the royal youth could 
diſcover the importance of exerciſing the vi- 
gour of his mind and body; and, by his 
perſonal merit, deſerved a throne, on which 


he had been ſeated, while he was yet uncon- 


ſcious of the duties and temptations of abſo- 
lute power. His minority was expoſed to 


the almoſt inevitable calamities of domeſtic 


diſcord ; his capital was ſurpriſed and plun- 


dered by Thair, a powerful king of Yemen, 


or Arabia; and the majeſty of the royal fa- 
mily was degraded by the captivity of a 


princeſs, the ſiſter of the deceaſed king. But 


as ſoon as Sapor attained the age of manhood, 
the preſumptuous Thair, his nation, and his 
country, fell beneath the firſt effort of the 
young warrior; who uſed his victory with 
ſo judicious a mixture of rigour and clemency, 
that he obtained from the fears and gratitude 
of the Arabs, the title of Dhoulacnaf, or pro- 


tector of the nation (55). 


(44) Agathias, who lived in the ſixth century, is the author of 


this tory (1. iv, p. 135, edit. Louvre). He derived his informa- 


tion from ſome extracts of the Perſian Chronicles, obtained and 
tranſlated by the interpreter Sergius, during his embaſſy at that 
court. The coronation of the mother of Sapor is likewiſe mentioned 
by Schikard (Tarikh. p. 116) and d'Herbelot (Bibliotheque Ori- 
entale, p. 763). | | | | : 


_ (55) D'ilerbelot, Bibliotheque Oricntale, p- 764. 15 
The 
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The ambition of the Per ſian, to whom his State of 

enemies aſcribe the virtues of a ſoldier and 1 T7 
ſtateſman, was animated by the deſire of Armenia. 
revenging the diſgrace of his fathers, and of 
_ wreſting from the hands of the Romans the 
five provinces beyond the Tygris. The mili— 
tary fame of Conſtantine, and the real or Sat 
apparent ſtrength of his government, ſuſ- 55 
pended the attack; and while the hoſtile conduct 
of Sapor provoked the reſentment, his artful 
negociations amuſed the patience of the Im- 
perial court. The death of Conſtantine was 
the ſignal of war (56), and the actual condi- 
tion of the Syrian and Armenian frontier, 
ſeemed to encourage the Perſians by the proſ- 
pect of a rich ſpoil, and an eaſy conqueſt. 
The example of the maſlacres of the palace, 
diffuſed a ſpirit of licenciouſneſs and ſedition 
among the troops of the eaſt, who were no 
longer reſtrained by their habits of obedience 
to a veteran commander. By the prudence 
of Conſtantius, who, from the interview with 
his brothers in Pannonia, immediately haſ- 
tened to the banks of the Euphrates, the legi- 
ons were gradually reſtored to a ſenſe of duty 
and diſcipline; but the ſeaſon of anarchy had 
permitted Sapor to form the ſiege of Niſibis, 

and to occupy ſeveral of the moſt important 
fortreſſes of Meſopotamia (57). In Armenia, 
the renowned Tiridates had long enjoyed 


the peace and glory which he deſerved by his 


(56) Sextus Rufus (e. 26) „who on this Fo Ay is no contempti- 
ble authority, affirms, that the Perſians ſued in vain for peace, and 
that Conſtantine was preparing to march againſt them : yet the 
ſuperior weight of the teſtimony of Euſebius, obliges us to admit 
the preliminaries, if not the ratification, of the treaty, See Tille- 
mont, Hiſt. des Empereurs, tom. iv, p. 420. 


(57) Julian, Orat. i, p. 20. 


valour 
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valour and fidelity to the cauſe of Rome. 


The firm alliance which he maintained with 
Conſtantine, was productive of ſpiritual as 
well as of temporal benefits : by the conver- 
fion of Tiridates, the character of a faint 
was applied to that of a hero, the Chriſtian 
faith was preached and eſtabliſhed from the 
Euphrates to the ſhores of the Caſpian, and 


Armenia was attached to the empire by the 


double ties of policy and of religion. But as 
many of the Armenian nobles ſtill refuſed to 
abandon the plurality of their gods and of 


their wives, the public tranquility was dif- 
turbed by a diſcontented faction, which in- 
ſulted the feeble age of their ſovereign, and - 


impatiently expected the hour of his death. 


He died at length after a reign of fifty- fix 


years, and the fortune of the Armenian mo- 
narchy expired with Tiridates. His lawful 
heir was driven into exile, the Chriſtian 
prieſts were either murdered or expelled from 


their churches, the barbarous tribes of Alba- 


nia were ſolicited to deſcend from their 
mountains; and two of the moſt powerful 
governors, uſurping the enſigns or the pow- 
ers of royalty, implored the aſſiſtance of Sa- 
por, and opened the gates of their cities to 
the Perſian garriſons. The Chriſtian party, 
under the guidance of the archbiſhop of 


Artaxata, the immediate ſucceſſor of St. Gre- 
gory the Illuminator, had recourſe to the 


piety of Conſtantius. After the troubles had 
continued about three years, Antiochus, one 


of the officers of the houſehold, executed 


with ſucceſs the Imperial commiſſion of re- 
ſtoring Choſroes, the ſon of Tiridates, to the 


throne of his tathers, of diſtributing honours 
and 
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and rewards among the faithful ſervants of the 


houſe of Arſaces, and of proclaiming a gene- 


ral amneſty, which was accepted by the 


greater part of the rebellious Satraps. But 
the Romans derived more honour than ad- 
vantage from this revolution. Choſroes was 


a prince of a puny ſtature, and a puſillani- 
mous ſpirit Unequal to the fatigues of war, 
averſe to the ſociety of mankind, he with- 
drew from his capital to a retired palace, 


which he built on the banks of the river 


gin and in the center of a ſhady 
ove; where he conſumed his vacant hours 


in the rural ſports of hunting and hawking. 
To ſecure this inglorious eaſe, he ſubmitted 
to the conditions of peace which Sapor con- 


_ deſcended to impoſe; the payment of an annual 
tribute, and the reſtitution of the fertile pro- 
vince of Atropatene, which the courage of 
Tiridates, and the victorious arms of Galerius, 
had annexed to the Armenian monarchy (58). 
During the long period of the reign of Con- 


Co - 


ty 
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ſtantius, the provinces of the eaſt were af- ar, A. D. 


flicted by the calamities of the Perſian War. 337—36c- 


The irregular incurſions of the light troops 
alternately ſpread terror and devaſtation be- 
yond the Tigris, and beyond the Euphrates, 
from the gates of Cteſiphon to thoſe of An- 
tioch ; and this active ſervice was performed 


by the Arabs of the deſert, who were divided 


in their intereſt and affections ; ſome of their 


(58) Julian. Orat. i, p. 20, 21. Moſes of Chorene, l. ii, 
c. 89, I. iü, c. 1—9, p. 226—240. The perfect agreement be- 
tween the vague hints of the contemporary orator, and the circum- 
ſtantial narrative of the national hiſtorian, gives light to the former, 
and weight to the latter. For the credit of Moſes it may be like- 
wiſe obſerved, that the name of Antiochus is found a few years be- 
fore in a civil office of inferior uf. See Godefroy, Cod. Theod. 
tom. vi, p. 350. 


indepen- 
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independent chiefs being enliſted in the party 


of Sapor, whilſt others had engaged their 


doubtful fidelity to the emperor (59). The 
more grave and important operations of the 
war were conducted with equal vigour ; and 


the armies of Rome and Perſia encountered 


each other in nine bloody fields, in two of 


which Conſtantius himſelf commanded in 


Battle of 
Singara, 


A. D. 348. 


perſon (60). The event of the day was moſt 
commonly adverſe to the Romans, but in 
the battle of Singara, their 1mprudent 
valour had almoſt atchieved a ſignal and de- 
ciſive victory. The ſtationary troops of Sin- 
gara retired on the approach of Sapor, who 


paſſed the Tigris over three bridges, and oc- 
cupied near the village of Hilleh an advanta- 


geous camp, which, by the labour of his nu 


merous pioneers, he ſurrounded in one day 


with a deep ditch, and a lofty rampart. His 
formidable hoſt, when it was drawn out in 
order of battle, covered the banks of the 
river, and the adjacent heights, and the 
whole extent of a plain of about twelve 


(49) Ammianus (xvi. 4) gives a lively deſcription of the wander- 
ing and predatory liſe of the Saracens, who ftretched from the con- 


ſines of Aſſyria to the cataracts of the Nile. It appears from the 
adventures of Malchus, which Jerom has related in ſo entertaining 


a manner, that the high road between Beræa and Edeſſa was in- 


feſted by theſe robbers. See Hieronym. tom. i, p. 256. 


(60) We ſhall take from Eutropius the general idea of the war 
(x, 10). A Perſis enim multa et gravia perpeſſus, ſxpe captis oppi- 
dis, obſeſſis urbibus, urbibus, cæſis exercitibus, nuliumque ei con- 
tra Saporem proſperum prælium fuit, niſi quod apud Singaram, 
&c. This honeſt account is confirmed by the hints of Ammianus, 
Rufus, and Jerom. The two firſt orations of Julian, and the third 
oration of Libanius, exhibit a more flattering picture; but the 
recantation of both thoſe orators, after the death of Conſtantius, 
while it reſtores us to the poſſeſſion of the truth, degrades their own 
character, and that of the emperor. The comentary of Spanheim _ 
on the firſt oration of Julian is profuſely learned. See likewiſe the 
judicious obſervations of 'Tillemont, Hiſt. des Empereurs, tom, iv, 
p. 050. | | 
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mules, which ſeparated the two armies. Both 
were alike impatient to engage ; but the Bar- 


barians, after a flight reſiſtance, fled in dif- 


order; unable to reſiſt, or deſirous to weary, 
the ſtrength of the heavy legions, who faint- 


ing with heat and thirſt, purſued them acroſs 


the plain, and cut in pieces a line of cavalry, 


cloathed in complete armour, which had 
been poſted before the gates of the camp to 


Frogs their retreat. Conſtantius, who was 


hurried along in the purſuit, attempted, 
without effect, to reſtrain the ardour of his 
troops, by repreſenting to them the dangers 
of the approaching night, and the certainty 


of completing their ſucceſs with the return of 


day. As they depended much more on their 
own valour, than on the experience or abili- 
ties of their chief, they filenced by their cla- 
mours his timid remonſtrances ; and ruſhing 


with fury to the charge, filled up the ditch, 
broke down the rampart, and difperſed them- 
ſelves through the tents, to recruit their ex- 


hauſted ſtrength, and to enjoy the rich har- 


veſt of their labours. But the prudent Sapor 


had watched the moment of victory. His 
army, of which the greater part, ſecurely 
poſted on the heights, had been ſpectators 
of the action, advanced in ſilence, and under 
the ſhadow of night; and his Perſian archers, 
guided by the illumination of the camp, 


poured a ſhower of arrows on a diſarmed and 
licencious crowd. The ſincerity of hiſtory 
(61) declares, that the Romans were van- 


quiſhed with a dreadful ander and that 


(61) Acerrima nocturnã concertatione pugnatum eſt, noſtrorum 
copiis ingenti ſtrage confoſſis. Ammian. xvii, 5. See likewiſe 
Eutropius, x, 10, and 8. Nun C 3% | 
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the flying remnant of the legions was expoſed 
to the moſt intollerable hardſhips. Even the 
tenderneſs of panegyric, confeſſing that the 
glory of the emperor was ſullied by the diſo- 
| bedience of his ſoldiers, chuſes to draw a veil 
over the circumſtances of this melancholy re- 
treat. Yet one of thoſe venal orators, 
ſo jealous of the fame of Conſtantius, 
relates with amazing coolneſs, an act of ſuch 
incredible cruelty, as, in the judgment of 
_ poſterity, muſt imprint a far deeper ſtain on 
the honour of the Imperial name. The ſon 
of Sapor, the heir of his crown, had been 
made a captive in the Perſian camp. The un- 
happy youth, who might have excited the 
_ compaſſion of the moſt ſavage enemy, was 
ſcourged, tortured, and publickly executed 

by the inhuman Romans (62). 
SiegeofNi- Whatever advantages might attend the 
ibis. arms of Sapor .in the field, though nine re- 
peated victories diffuſed among the nations the 
fame of his valour and conduct, he could 
not hope to ſucceed in the execution of his 
deſigns, while the fortified towns of Meſopo- 
tamia, and above all, the ſtrong and ancient 
city of Niſibis, remained in the poſſeſſion of 
the Romans. In the ſpace of twelve years, 
Niſibis, which, ſince the time of Lucullus, 
had been deſervedly eſteemed the bulwark 
A. D. 338, of the eaſt, ſuſtained three memorable ſieges 
346, 350. againſt the power of Sapor ; and the diſap- 
pointed monarch, after urging his attacks 
above ſixty, eighty, and an hundred days, 
was thrice repulſed with loſs and ignominy 


(62) Libanius, Orat. iii, p. 133, with Julian. Orat. i, p. 24, 
and Spanheim's Commentary p. 179. FW 
(63). 
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(63). This large and populous city was ſitu- 


ate about two days journey from the Tigris, 


in the midſt of a pleaſant and fertile plain at 


the foot of mount Maſius. A treble inclo- 
ſure of brick-walls was defended by a deep 
ditch (64); and the intrepid reliftance of 


Count Lucilianus, and his garriſon, was ſe- 
conded by the deſperate courage of the people. 
The citizens of Niſibis were animated by the 
exhortations of their biſhop (65), Jnvired to 


arms by the preſence of danger, and con- 
vinced of the intentions of Sapor to plant a 
Perſian colony in their room, and to lead 

them away into diſtant and barbarous capti- 
vity. The event of the two former ſieges 


elated their confidence; and exaſperated the 
haughty ſpirit of the Great King, who ad- 
vanced a third time towards Niſibis, at the 
head of the united forces of Perſia and India. 
The ordinary machines, invented to batter or 


undermine the walls, were rendered ineſſec- 
tual by the ſuperior fkill of the Romans; and 


many days had . elapſed, when Sapor 


(63) See Julian. Orat. i, p. 27, Orat. ii, p. 62, &c. with the 
Commentary of Spanheim (p. 188— 202), who illuſtrates the cir- 
eumſtances, and aſcertains the time of the three ſieges of Nifibis. 
Their dates are likewiſe examined by Tillemont (Hiſt. des Empereurs, 


tom. iv, p. 668, 671, 674). Something is added from Zoſimus, 


I. iii, p. 151, and the Alexandrian Chronicle, p. 290. 


(64) Salluſt. Fragment. Ixxxiv. edit. Brofſes, and Plutarch in 


Lucull. tom. iii, p. 184. Niſibis is now reduced to one hundred 
and ſifty houſes; the marſhy lands produce rice, and the fertile 


meadows, as far as Moſul and the Tigris, are covered with the ruins 


of towns and vas. aa See Niebuhr, Voyages, tom, ü, p. 300— 
309. 


(65) The miracles which Theodoret (I. ii, c. zo) aſcribes to St. 


+, biſhop of Edeſſa, were at leaſt performed in a worthy cauſe, 
the defence of his country. He appeared on the walls under the 
figure of the Roman emperor, and ſent an army of gnats to ſting 


the trunks of the elephants, and to diſcomfit the hoſt of the new 


Senacherib. 
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embraced a reſolution worthy of an eaſtern 


monarch, who believed that the elements 
themſelves were ſubject to his power. At the 
ſtated ſeaſon of the melting of the ſows in 


Armenia, the river Mygdonius, which di- 
vides the plain and the city of Niſibis, forms, 


like the Nile (66), an inundation over the 
adjacent country. By the labour of the 
Perſians, the courſe of the river was ſtopped 


below the town, and the waters were con- 
fined on every ſide by ſolid mounds of earth. 


On this artificial lake, a fleet of armed veſ- 


ſels, filled with ſoldiers, and with engines 
which diſcharged ſtones of five hundred 
pounds weight, advanced in order of battle, 


and engaged, almoſt upon a level, the troops 
which defended the ramparts. The wriſiſti- 


ble force of the waters was alternately fatal 
to the contending parties, till at length a por- 


tion of the walls, unable to ſuſtain the accu- 
mulated preſſure, gave way at once, and ex- 


poſed an ample breach of one hundred and 


fifty feet. The Perſians were inſtantly driven 


to "the aſſault, and the fate of Niſibis de- 
pended on the event of the day. The heavy 
armed cavalry, who led the van of a deep 
column, were embarrafled in the mud, and 
great numbers were drowned in the unſeen 
holes which had been filled by the ruſhing 
waters. The elephants, made furious by their 
wounds, encreaſed the diſorder, and tram- 


pled down thouſands of the Perſian archers. 


(66) Julian. Orat. „ P. 27 Though Niebuhr (tom. ii, p- 
307 allows a very confiderable ſwell to the Mygdonius, over which 


he ſaw a bridge of twelve arches; it is difficult, however, to under- 


ſtand this parallel of a trifling rivulet with a mighty river. There 
are many circumſtances obſcure, and almoſt unintelligible, in the 
deſcription of theſe ftupendons water-works. 

The 
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The Great King, who from an exalted throne. 
_ beheld the a rianes of his arms, ſounded, 
with reluctant indignation, the ſignal of the 
retreat, and ſuſpended for ſome hours the 
proſecution of the attack. But the vigilant 
citizens improved the opportunity of the 
night; and the return of day diſcovered a 
new wall of ſix feet in height, riſing every 
moment to fill up the interval of the breach. 
Notwithſtanding the diſappointment of his 
hopes, and the loſs of more than twenty 
thouſand men, Sapor ſtill preſſed the reduc- 
tion of Niſibis with an obſtinate firmneſs, 
which could have yielded only to the neceſſity 
of defending the eaſtern provinces of Perſia 
againſt a formidable invaſion of the Maſſagets - 
(67). Alarmed by this intelligence, he haſ- _ 
tily relinquiſhed the ſiege, and marched with 
rapid diligence from the banks of the Tigris 
to thoſe of the Oxus. The danger and difli- 
culties of the Sythian war engaged him ſoon 
afterwards to conclude, or at leaſt to obſerve, 
a truce with the emperor, which was equally 
grateful to both princes ; as Conſtantius him- 
ſelf, after the deaths of his two brothers, 
Was involved, by the revolutions of the weſt, 
in a civil conteſt, which required and ſeemed 
to exceed the moſt vigourous exertions of his 
undivided ſtrength. 
After the partition of the empire, three : 
years had ſcarcely elapſed, before the ſons of vp on, - 
Conſtantine ſeemed impatient to convince of Conſtan- 
mankind that hey were incapable of content 2 


| (67) We are obliged to Zonaras (tom. ii, 1 xiii, p. 11) for this 
invaſion of the Maſſagetæ, which is perfectly conſiſtent with the 
general ſeries of events, to which we are darkly led by the broken | 
hiſtory of Ammianus, 

ing 
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embraced a reſolution worthy of an eaſtern 
monarch, who believed that the elements 


_ themſelves were ſubject to his power. At the 
| ſtated ſeaſon of the melting of the ſows in 


Armenia, the river Mygdonius, which di- 
vides the plain and the city of Niſibis, forms, 
like the Nile (66), an inundation over the 
adjacent country. By the labour of the 
Perſians, the courſe of the river was ſtopped 
below the town, and the waters were con- 


fined on every ſide by ſolid mounds of earth. 


On this artificial lake, a fleet of armed veſ- 


ſels, filled with ſoldiers, and with engines 
which diſcharged ſtones of five hundred 


pounds weight, advanced in order of battle, 
and engaged, almoſt upon a level, the troops 


which defended the ramparts. The irriſiſti- 


ble force of the waters was alternately fatal 
to the contending parties, till at length a por- 
tion of the walls, unable to ſuſtain the accu- 


mulated preſſure, gave way at once, and ex- 


poſed an ample breach of one hundred and 
fifty feet. The Perſians were inſtantly driven 


to the aſſault, and the fate of Niſibis de- 


pended on the event of the day. The heavy 
armed cavalry, who led the van of a deep 


column, were embarrafled in the mud, and 


eat numbers were drowned in the unſeen 
holes which had been filled by the ruſhing 
waters. The elephants, made furious by their 
wounds, encreaſed the diſorder, and tram- 
pled down thouſands of the Perſian archers. 


(66) Julian, Orat. i, p. 27. Though Niebuhr (tobt ii, p. 
307) allows a very confiderable ſwell to the Mygdonius, over which 


he ſawa bridge of #velve arches; it is difficult, however, to under- 


ſtand this parallel of a trifling rivulet with a mighty river. There 
are many circumſtances obſcure, and almoſt ee in the 
deſcription of theſe tupendons water- works. 
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T he Great King, who from an exalted throne 
beheld the a e of his arms, ſounded, 
with reluctant indignation, the ſignal of the 
retreat, and ſuſpended for ſome hours the 
profecution of the attack. But the vigilant 
citizens improved the opportunity of the 
night; and the return of day diſcovered a 
new wall of fix feet in height, riſing every 
moment to fill up the interval of the breach. 
Notwithſtanding the diſappointment of his 
hopes, and the loſs of more than twenty 
thouſand men, Sapor ſtill preſſed the reduc- 
tion of Niſibis with an obſtinate firmneſs, 
which could have yielded only to the neceſſity 
of defending the eaſtern provinces of Perſia 
againſt a formidable invaſion of the Maſſagetæ 
(67). Alarmed byv this intelligence, he haſ- 
tily relinquiſhed the fiege, and marched with 
rapid diligence from the banks of the Tigris 
to thoſe of the Oxus. The danger and diffi- 
culties of the Sythian war engaged him ſoon 
afterwards to conclude, or at leaſt to obſerve, 
a truce with the emperor, which was equally 
grateful to both princes; as Conſtantius him- 
1elf, after the deaths of his two brothers, 
was involved, by the revolutions of the weſt, 
in a civil conteſt, which required and ſeemed 
to exceed the moſt vigourous exertions of his 
undivided ſtrength. 
After the partition of the empire, three 
years had ſcarcely elapſed, before the ſons Of OL war, 
Conſtantine ſeemed impatient to convince of Conſtan- 


tine, A. D. 
mankind that they were incapable of content. ee 


(67) We are obliged to Zonaras (tom. ii, I. xiii, p. 11) for this 
invaſion of the Maſſagetæ, which is perfectly dend dent with the 
general ſeries of events, to which we are darkly led by the ann 
hiſtory of Ammianus, | 
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ing themſelves with the dominions which 
they were unqualified to govern. The eldeſt 


of thoſe princes ſoon complained, that he was 


defrauded of his juſt proportion of the ſpoils 


of their murdered kinſmen; and though he 
might yield to the ſuperior guilt and merit 
of Conſtantius, he exacted from Conſtans the 


ceſſion of the African provinces, as an equiva- 


lent for the rich countries of Macedonia and 


Greece, which his brother had acquired by 


the death Dalmatius. The want of ſincerity, 


which Conſtantine experienced in a tedious 


and fruitleſs negociation, exaſperated the 


fierceneſs of his temper; and he eagerly 

liſtened to thoſe favourites, who ſuggeſted to 
him that his honour, as well as his intereſt, 
was concerned in the profecution of the quar- 
rel. At the head of a tumultuary band, 


ſuited for rapine rather than for conqueſt, 
he ſuddenly broke into the dominions of 


Conſtans, by the way of the Juhan Alps, 
and the country round Aquileia felt the firſt 


effects of his reſentment. The meaſures of 


Conſtans, who then reſided in Dacia, were 
direted with more prudence and ability. 


On the news of his brother's invaſion, he de- 
tached a ſelect and diſciplined body of the 
HUyrian troops, propoſing to follow them in 


perſon with the remainder of his forces. But 


the conduct of his lieutenants ſoon termi- 


nated the unnatural conteſt. By the artful 


appearances of flight, Conſtantine was 


betrayed into an ambuſcade, which had been 
concealed in a wood, where the raſh youth, 
with a few attendants, was ſurpriſed, ſur- 
rounded, and. flain. His body, after it had 
been found in the obſcure ſtream of the Alfa, 

" . obtained 
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obtained the honours of an Imperial ſepul- 
chre; but his provinces transferred their alle- 
tance to the conqueror, who, refuſing to 
admit his elder brother Conſtantius to any 
ſhare in theſe new acquiſitions, maintained 
the undiſputed poſſeſſion of a more than two- 
thirds of the Roman empire (68). | 
The fate of Conſtans himſelf was delayed Murder of 
about ten years longer, and the revenge of Conttans, | 
his brother's death was reſerved for the more Gn,” 
ignoble hand of a domeſtic traitor. The per- 
nicious tendency of the ſyſtem introduced by 
Conſtantine, was diſplayed in the feeble ad- 
miniſtration of his ſons ; who, by their vices 
and weakneſes, ſoon loſt the eſteem and af- 
fections of their people. The pride aſſumed 
| by Conſtans, from the unmerited ſucceſs of 
his arms, was rendered more contemptible 
by his want of abilities and application. His 
fond partiality towards ſome German cap- 
tives, diſtinguiſhed only by the charms of 
youth, was an object of 2215 to the peo- 
ple (69); and Magnentius, an ambitious ſol- 
dier, who was himſelf of Barbarian extrac- 
tion, was encouraged by the public diſcon- 
tent to aflert the honour of the Roman 


(68) 1 The cauſes ad the events ca this civil war are related with 
much perplexity and contradiction. I have chicfly followed Zo- 
naras, and the younger Victor. The monody (ad calcem Eutrop. 
edit. Havercamp) pronounced on the death of Conſtantine, might 

have been very inſtructive; but prudence and falſe taſte * the 
orator to involve himſelf in vague declamation, 


(69) Quarum /pentium } abſides pretio quæſitos pueros venuſtiores, 
quod cultius habuerat, libidine hujuſmodi arſiſſe pro certo habetur. 
| Had not the depraved taſte of Conſtans been publicly avowed, the 
elder Victor, who held a conſiderable office in his brother's reign, 
would not have Aertedi it in ſuch Folie terms. 


name 
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name (70). The choſen bands of Jovians and 
Herculians, who acknowledged Magnentius as 
their leader, maintained the moſt reſpectable 
and important ſtation in the Imperial camp, 
The friendſhip of Marcellinus, count of the {a- 
cred largeſſes, ſupplied with a liberal hand 
the means of ſeduction. The ſoldiers were 
1 convinced by the moſt ſpecious arguments, 
* that the republic ſummoned them to break 
=_ the bonds of hereditary ſervitude; and, by 
i the choice of an active and vigilant prince, 
= to reward the ſame virtues which had raiſed 
10 the anceſtors of the degenerate Conſtans from 
1 a private condition to the throne of the 
1 1 world. As ſoon as the conſpiracy was ripe 
Wl for execution, Marcellinus, under the pre- 
=_ tence of celebrating his ſon's birth-day, gave 
. a ſplendid entertainment to the i//u/trious and 
5 Honourable perſons of the court of Gaul, which 
= then reſided in the city of Autun. The in- 
| temperance of the feaſt was artfully pro- 
4 tracted till a very late hour of the night; 
ws and the unſuſpecting gueſts were tempted to 
indulge themſelves in a dangerous and guilty 
freedom of converſation. On a ſudden the 
doors were thrown open, and Magnentius, 
who had retired for a few moments, re- 
turned into the appartment, inveſted with 
the diadem and purple. The conſpirators 
inſtantly ſaluted him with the titles of Au- 
guſtus and Emperor. The ſurpriſe, the ter- 


(70) Julian. Orat. i, and ii, Zoſim. 1. ii, p. 134. Victor in 
Epitome. There is reaſon to believe, that Magnentius was born in 
oue of thoſe Barbarian colonies which Conſtantius Chlorus had 
eftabliſhed in Gaul (See this Hiſtory, vol. i, p. 438). His be- 
haviour may remind us of the patriot earl of Leiceſter, the famous 
Simon de Montfort, who could perſuade the good people of England, 
that he, a Frenchman by birth, kad taken arms to deliver them 
from foreign favourites. | 
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ror, the intoxication, the ambitious hopes, 
and the mutual ignorance of the reſt of the 


aſſembly, prompted them to join their voices 
to' the general acclamation. The guards 


haſtened to take the oath of fidelity; the 


gates of the town were ſhut ; and before the 
dawn of day, Magnentius became maſter of 
the troops and treaſure of the palace and city 


of Autun. By his ſecrecy and diligence he 
entertained ſome hopes of ſurpriling the per- 


ſon of Conſtans, who was purſuing in the 
adjacent foreſt his favourite amuſement of 
hunting, or perhaps ſome pleaſures of a more 
private and criminal nature. The rapid pro- 


rreſs of fame allowed him, however, an in- 


ſtant for flight, though the deſertion of his 
ſoldiers and ſubjects deprived him of the 
power of 1efiſtance. Before he could reach 
a ſea- port in Spain, where he intended to em- 
bark, he was overtaken near Helena (71), at 
the foot of the Pyrenees, by a party of light 
cavalry, whoſe chief, regardleſs of the ſanc- 


tity of a temple, executed his commiſſion by 
the murder of the ſon of Conſtantine (72). 
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As ſoon as the death of Conſtans had de- Magnenti- 


cided this eaſy but important revolution, the 
example of the court of Autun was imitated ſume the 


us and Ve- 
tranio aſ- 


by the provinces of the weſt. The authority Furfle. 


of Magnentius Was acknowledged through the 


(71) This ancient city had once flouriſhed under the name of 


Illiberis (Pomponius Mela, ii, 5). The munificence of Conſtan- 
tine gave it new ſplendor, and his mother's name. Helena (it 1s 


{till called Elne) became the ſeat of a biſhop, who long afterwards 
transferred his reſidence to Perpignan, the capital of modern Rou- 
fillon. See d' Anville Notice de I Ancienne Gaule, p. 380. Lon- 
guerue Deſcription de la France, P. 223, and the Marca Hiſpani- 
„ | 


(77) Zoſimus, I. ii, p. 119, 120. 8 tom. ii, 1. xiii, 


p. 13, and the Abbreviators, 


Vor. III.—F 3 


K. D. 350, 
March 1. 
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whole extent of the two great præfectures of 
Gaul and Italy; and the uſurper prepared, 
by every act of oppreſſion; to collect a trea- 
ſure, which might diſcharge the obligation of 
an immenſe donative, and ſupply the ex- 


pences of a civil war. The martial countries of 
. Illyricum, from the Danube to the extremity 
. : of Greece, had long obeyed the government 
= of Vetranio, an aged general, beloved for 
188 the ſimplicity of his manners, and who had 
1 acquired ſome reputation by his experience 
"mn and ſervices in war (73). Attached by ha- 
bl bit, by duty, and by gratitude, to the houſe 
4188 of Conſtantine, he immediately gave the 
Wl ___ ſtrongeſt aſſurances to the only ſurviving 
lj Ml ſon of his late maſter, that he would expoſe, 
Wh! : with unſhaken fidelity, his perſon and his 
| _—_ troops, to inflict a juſt revenge on the trai- 
048  . tors of Gaul. But the legions of Vetranio 
1 were ſeduced, rather than provoked, by the 
| 1 example of rebellion; their leader ſoon be- 
1 ES trayed a want of firmneſs, or a want of ſin- 
| cerity ; and his ambition derived a ſpecious 
T0778 pretence from the approbation of the princeſs 
1 = Conſtantina. That cruel and aſpiring woman, 
114 who had obtained from the great Conſtantine 
. i her father the rank of Auguſta, placed the 
116 diadem with her own hands on the head of the 
147 | Illyrian general; and ſeemed to expect from 


is victory, the accompliſhment of thoſe un- 
bounded hopes, of which ſhe had been diſ- 
appointed by the death of her huſband Han- 


— 
— ——᷑ĩ ——— — 


| | (73) Eutropius (x, 10) deſcribes Vetranio with more temper, 
1 . and probably with more truth, than either of the two Victors. 
1. Vetranio was born of obſcure parents in the wildeſt parts of Mæſia; 
and fo much had his education been neglected, that, after his 
elevation, he ſtudied the alphabet. 


nibalianus. 
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| nibalianus. Perhaps it was without the con- 
ſent of Conſtantina, that the new emperor 


formed a neceſſary, b diſhonourable, 
alliance with the uſurper o 


the weſt, whoſe 
purple was ſo recently ſtained with ber bro- 


. ther” s blood (74). 


147 


The intelligence of theſe important events, Conſtantius | 


raiſed from a priſoner to a throne; and 


marched towards Europe, with a mind agi- 
| tated by the conflict of hope and fear, of 
grief and indignation. On his arrival at He- 
raclea in Thrace, the emperor gave audience 
to the ambaſladors of Magnentius and Ve- 
tranio. The firſt author of the conſpiracy, 
Marcellinus, who in ſome meaſure had be- 
ſtowed the purple on his new maſter, boldly 


accepted this dangerous: commiſſion; and his 


three colleagues were ſelected from the uu. 
trious perſonages of the ſtate and army. 
Theſe deputies were inſtructed to ſoothe the 
reſentment, and to alarm the fears of Con- 
ſtantius. They were empowered to offer him 
the friendſhip and alliance of the weſtern 
princes, to cement their union by a double 
marriage; of Conſtantius with the daughter 
of Magnentius, and of Magnentius himſelf 
with the ambitious Conſtantina; and to ac- 
knowledge i in the treaty the pre-eminence of 


(74) The doubtful, fluQuating 1 of Vetranio is deſcribed 


by Julian in his firſt oration, and accurately explained by Spanheim, 


who diſcuſſes the ſituation and behaviour of Conſtantina. 


I. 2 rank. 


which ſo deeply affected the honour and refuſes c 
ſafety of the Imperial houſe, recalled the arms A. D. 350 
of Conſtantius from the inglorious proſecu- 
tion of the Perſian war. He recommended 
the care of the eaſt to his lieutenants, and 
afterwards to his couſin Gallus, whom he 
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rank, which might juſtly be claimed by the 
emperor of the eaſt. Should pride and miſ- 
taken picty urge him to refuſe theſe equitable 


conditions, the ambaſſadors were ordered to 


expatiate on the inevitable ruin which muſt 


attend his raſhneſs, if he ventured to provoke 


the ſovereigns of the weſt to exert their ſu- 
perior ſtrength; and to employ againſt him 
that valour, thoſe abilities, and thoſe legions, 


to which the houſe. of Conſtantine had been 


indebted for ſo many triumphs. Such pro- 


poſitions and ſuch arguments appeared to de- 
terve the moſt ſerious attention; the anſwer 


of Conſtantius was deferred till the next day; 
and as he had reflected on the importance of 


_ juſtifying a civil war in the opinion of the 


people, he thus addreſſed his council, who 


liſtened with real or affected credulity. © Laſt 


* night,” {aid he, © after I retired to reſt, 


the ſhade of the great Conſtantine, em- 


<< bracing the corpſe of my murdered brother, 


roſe before my eyes; his well-known voice 
«© awakened me to revenge, forbad me to 
„ deſpair of the republic, and aſſured me of 


(0 


„ 


cc the ſucceſs and immortal glory which 


« would crown the juſtice of my arms.” 


The authority of ſuch a viſion, or rather of 


the prince who alleged it, filenced every 
doubt, and excluded all negociation. The 
ignominious terms of peace were rejected 


' with diſdain. One of the ambaſſadors of the 
tyrant was diſmiſſed with the haughty an- 


{wer of Conſtantius; his colleagues, as un- 
worthy of the privileges of the laws of na- 
tions, were put in irons; and the contend- 


ing 
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ing powers prepared to wage an implacable 
war (75). 


Such was the conduct, and ſuch perhaps Pepoſes 
was the duty, of the brother of Conſtans to- N. P. 350, 
wards the perfidious uſurper of Gaul. The pes. 
ſituation and character of Vetranio admitted 


of milder meaſures; and the policy of the 


_ eaſtern emperor was directed to diſunite his 


antagoniſts, and to ſeparate the forces of Il- 
lyricum from the cauſe of rebellion. It was 


an caly taſk to deceive the frankneſs and ſim- 


plicity of Vetranio, who, fluctuating ſome 


time between the oppoſite views of honour 


and intereſt, diſplayed to the world the in- 

ſincerity of his temper, and was inſenſibly 
engaged in the ſnares of an artful negocia- 
tion. Conſtantius acknowledged him as a 


legitimate and equal colleague in the empire, 


on condition that he would renounce his diſ- 
graceful alliance with Magnentius, and ap- 


point a place of interview on the frontiers of 
their reſpective provinces ; where they might 


pledge their friendſhip by mutual vows of 
fidelity, and regulate by common conſent the 


future operations of the civil war. In con- 
ſequence of this agreement, Vetranio ad- 


vanced to the city of Sardica (76), at the 


head of twenty thouſand horſe, and of a 


more numerous body of infantry ; a power 


ſo far ſuperior to the forces of Conſtantius, 
that the 3 emperor appeared to com- 
mand the life and fortunes of his rival, Who, 


(75) See Peter the Patrician, in the Excerpta Legationum, p. 27. 


(76) Zonaras, tom. 11, I. xiii, p. 16. The poſition of Sardica, 
near the modern city of Sophia, appears better ſuited to this inter- 
view than the ſituation of either Naiſſus or Sirmium, where it is 
placed by Jerom, Socrates, and Sozaomn. 


depend- 
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depending on the ſucceſs of his private ne- 
gociations, had ſeduced the troops, and under- 
mined the throne, of Vetranio. The chiefs, 
who had ſecretly embraced the party of Con- 
ſtantius, prepared in his favour a public ſpec- 


tacle, calculated to diſcover and inflame the 
i paſſions of the multitude (77). The united 
armies were commanded to aſſemble in a 
large plain near the city. In the centre, ac-. 
cording to the rules of ancient diſcipline, a 
military tribunal, or rather ſcaffold, was er- 


rected, from whence the emperors were ac- 


cumſtomed, on ſolemn and important occa- 


ſions, to harrangue the troops. The well- 


ordered ranks of Romans and Barbarians, 


with drawn ſwords, or with erected ſpears, 


the ſquadrons of cavalry, and the cohorts of 
infantry, diſtinguiſhed by the variety of their 
arms and enſigns, formed an immenſe circle 


round the tribunal; and the attentive ſilence 


Which they preſerved was ſometimes inter- 
rupted by loud burſts of clamour or of ap- 
plauſe. In the preſence of this formidable 


aſſembly, the two emperors were called upon 


to explain the ſituation of public affairs : 


the precedency of rank was yielded to the 
royal birth of Conſtantius: and though he 
was indifferently {killed in the arts of rhetoric, 


he acquitted | himſelf, under theſe difficult 
circumſtances, with firmnefs, dexterity, and 
eloquence. The firſt part of his oration 


| ſeemed to be pointed only againſt the tyrant 


of Gaul; but while he tragically lamented 


(77) Gee the two firſt orations of Julian; particularly p. 31; and 
Zoſimus, 1 ii, p. 122. The diſtinct narrative of the hiſtorian ſerves 
to illugrate tho diffuſe,” but vague, deſcriptions of the orator 


the 
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the cruel murder of Conſtans, he inſinuated, 
that none, except a brother, could claim a 
right to the ſucceſſion of his brother. He 


_ diſplayed with ſome complacency, the glories 


of his Imperial race; and recalled to the me- 


mory of the troops, the valour, the triumphs, 
the liberality of the great Conſtantine, to 
whoſe ſons they had engaged their allegiance 
by an oath of fidelity, which the ingratitude 
of his moſt favoured ſervants had attempted 
to violate. The officers, who ſurrounded 
the tribunal, and were inſtructed to act their 


parts in this extraordinary ſcene, confeſſed 
the irriſiſtible power of reaſon and eloquence, 


by ſaluting the emperor Conſtantius as their 
lawful ſovereign. The contagion of loyalty 
and repentance was communicated from rank. 
to rank; till the plain of Sardica reſounded 
with the univerſal acclamation f Away 
% with theſe upſtart uſurpers! Long life and 
victory to the ſon of Conſtantine ! Under 


his banners alone we will fight and 
conquer.“ The ſhouts of thouſands, their 


menacing geſtures, the fierce claſhing of their 
arms, aſtoniſhed and ſubdued the courage of 


Vetranio, who ſtood, amidſt the defection of 


his followers, in anxious and filent ſuſpence. 


Inſtead of embracing the laſt refuge of gene- 


rous deſpair, he tamely ſubmitted to his fate; 


and taking the diadem from his head, in the 
view of both armies, fell proſtrate at the feet 
of his conqueror. Conſtantius uſed his vic- 


tory with prudence and moderation; and 
riſing from the ground the aged ſuppliant, 


whom he affected to ſtyle by the endearing 


name of Father, he gave him his hand to 
deſcend from the throne. The city of Pruſa 
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was aſſigned for the exile & retirement of the 
abdicated monarch, who lived fix years in the 
enjoyment of eaſe and aMuence. He often 
_ expreſled his grateful ſenſe of the goodneſs of 
Conſtantius, and, with a very amiable ſim- 
plicity, adviſed bis benefactor to reſign the 
ſceptre of the world, and to ſeek for content 
(where alone it could be found) in the peace- 
ful obſcurity of a private condition (78). 
Makes war The behaviour of Conſtantius on this me- 
7 morable occaſion was celebrated with ſome 
us, appearance of juſtice; and his courtiers com- 
4 B:35'-pared the ſtudied orations which a Pericles 
or a Demoſthenes addreſſed to the populace 
of Athens, with the vidorious eloquence 
which had perſuaded an armed multitude to 
deſert and depoſe the object of their partial 
choice (79). The approaching conteſt with 
Magnentius was of a more ſerious and bloody 
kind. The tyrant advanced by rapid marches 
to encounter Conſtantius, at the head of a 
numerous army, compoſed of Gauls and 
Spaniards, of Franks and Saxons; of thoſe 
provincials who ſupplied the ſtrength of the 
legions, and of thoſe barbarians who were 
dreaded as the moſt formidable enemies of 
the republic. The fertile PO. (80) of the 


Lower 


178) The younger Vitor aſſigns to his exile the emphatical ap- 
pellation of Voluptarium otium.”” Secrates (I. ii, c. 28) is the 
voucher for the correſpondence with the emperor, which would 


ſeem to prove, that Vetranio Was, indeed, prope ad ſtultitiam 
nmpliciſlimus. | 


(79) Eum Conſtantius . . . facundiz vi i dejectum Imperio in 
privatum otium removit. Quz gloria poſt natum ſoli proceſſit 
_ eloquio clementiaque, &c. Aurelius Victor. Julien, and The- 


miſtius (Orat. iii, and iv), adorn this Go with all the artificial 
aud gaudy colouring of their rhetoric. 


(80) Bulbequius (p. 112) traverſed the Lands Hungary and 
$clavogia : at a time when they were reduced en to a a deſert, by 


the 
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Lower Pannonia, between the Drave, the 
Save, and the Danube, preſented a ſpacious 
theatre; and the operations of the civil war 


were protracted during the ſummer months 


by the ſkill or timidity of the combatants (81). 
Conſtantius had declared his intention of de- 
ciding the quarrel in the fields of Cibalis, a 
name that would animate his troops by the 
remembrance of the victory which, on the 


fame auſpicious ground, had been obtained 
by the arms of his father Conſtantine. Yet, 


by the impregnable fortifications with which 
the emperor encompaſſed his camp, he appeared 


to decline, rather than to invite, a general 
engagement. It was the object of Magnentius 
to tempt or to compel his adverſary to relin- 
quiſh this advantageous poſition; and he em- 


ployed, with that view, the various marches, 


_ evolutions, and ſtratagems, which the know- 


| ledge of the art of war could ſuggeſt to an 
experienced officer. He carried by aſſault the 


important town of Siſcia; made an attack on 


the city of Sirmium, which lay in the rear 


of the Imperial camp; attempted to force a 
paſſage over the Save into the eaſtern provinces 
of Illyricum ; and cut in pieces a numerous 
detachment, which he had allured into the 
narrow paſles of Adarne. During the greater 


part of the ſummer, the tyrant of Gaul ſhewed 


the reciprocal hoſtilities of the Turks and Chriſtians. Yet he men- 
tions with admiration the unconquerable fertility of the ſoil; and 


obſerves, that the height of the graſs was ſufficient to conceal a 
loaded waggon from his ſight. See likewiſe Brown's Travels, in 


Harris's Collection, vol ii, p. 762, &c. 


(81) Zoſimus gives a very large account of the war, and the 
negociation (1. ii, p. 123—130). But as he neither ſhews himſelf 


a ſoldier nor a politician, his narrative muſt be weighed with atten - 
tion, and received with caution. | 
V | himſelf 
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himſelf maſter. of the field. The troops of 
Conſtantius were harafled and diſpirited; his 
reputation declined in the eye of the world; 

and his pride condeſcended to ſolicit a treaty 
of peace, which would have reſigned to the 
aſſaſſin of Conſtans the ſovereignty of the 
provinces beyond the Alps. Theſe offers were 
enforced by the eloquence of Philip, the Im- 
perial ambaſſador; and the council as well as 


the army of Magnentius were diſpoſed to ac- 


cept theth. But the haughty uſurper, careleſs 


of the remonſtrances of his friends, gave or- 


ders that Philip ſhould. be detained as a cap- 


tive, or at leaſt as a hoſtage; while he diſ- 


patched an officer to reproach Conſtantius 
with the weakneſs of his reign, and to inſult. 
him by the promiſe of a pardon, if he would 
inſtantly. abdicate the purple. That he 
« ſhould confide in the juſtice of his cauſe, 
* and the protection of an avenging Deity,” 
was the only anſwer which honour permitted 
the emperor to return. But he was ſo ſenſi- 
ble of the difficulties of his ſituation, that he 


no longer dared to retaliate the indignity 


Which had been offered to his repreſentative. 
The negociation of Philip was not, however, 
ineffectual; ſince he determined Sylvanus the 
Frank, a general of merit and reputation, to 
deſert with a conſiderable body of cavalry, a 
few days before the battle of Murſa. | 
Ihe city of Murſa, or Eſſek, celebrated in 


modern times for a bridge of boats five miles 


in length, over the river Drave, and the ad- 
jacent moraſſes (82), has been always conſi- 
dered 


(82) This remarkable bridge, vrhich is flanked with towers, and 
ſupported on large wooden piles, was conſtructed, A. D. 15 66, , by 
| | | Sultas 
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dered as a place of importance in the wars of 
Hungary. Magnentius directing his march 
towards Murſa, ſet fire to the gates, and, by 


a ſudden aſſault, had almoſt ſcaled the walls 


of the town. The vigilance of the gar- 
riſon extinguiſhed the flames; the approach 
of Conſtantius left him no time to con- 
tinue the operations of the ſiege; and the 
emperor ſoon removed the only obſtacle that 


could embarraſs his motions, by forcing a 
body of troops which had taken poſt in an 


adjoining amphitheatre. The field of battle 


round Murſa was a naked and level plain: on 


this ground the army of Conſtantius formed, 
with the Drave on their right; while their 


left, either from the nature of their diſpoſi- 


tion, or from the ſuperiority of their cavalry, 
extended far beyond the right flank of Mag- 
nentius (83). The troops on both ſides re- 


mained under arms in anxious expectation 


during che greateſt part of the morning; and 
the ſon of Conſtantine, after animating his 
ſoldiers by an eloquent ſpeech, retired into a 
church at ſome diſtance from the field of bat - 


tle, and committed to his generals the con- 


duct of this decifive day (84). They de- 


ſerved his confidence by the valour and mi- 


Sultan Soliman, to facilitate the march of his armies inte Hungary. 
See Brown's Travels, and Buſching's Syſtem of Geography, vol. 
ii, p. 90. | | | | | 


(83) This poſition, and the ſubſequent evolutions, are clearly, 


though conciſely, deſcribed by Julian, Orat. i, p. 36. 


1.84) Sulpicius Severus, I. ii, p. 405. The emperor paffed the 
day in prayer with Valens, the Arian biſhop of Murſa, who gained 


his confidence by announcing the ſucceſs of the battle. M. de Tille- 


mont (Hiſt. des Empereurs, tom. 11, p. $110) very property re- 
a 


marks the filence of Julian with regard to the perſonal proweſs of 
Conſtantius in the battle of Murſa. The filence of flattery is fome- 
times equal to the moſt poſitive and authentic evidence. 


litary 
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tary {kill which they exerted. They wiſely 
began the action on the left; and advancing 


their whole wing of cavalry in an oblique line, 
they ſuddenly wheeled it on the right flank 
of the enemy, which was unprepared to 


reſiſt the impetuoſity of their charge. But 
the Romans of the Weſt ſoon rallied, by the 
habits of diſcipline; and the Barbarians of 
Germany ſupported the renown of their na- 
tional bravery. The engagement foon be- 
came general; was maintained with various 
and ſingular turns of fortune; and ſcarcely 
ended with the darkneſs of the night. The 
ſignal victory which Conſtantius obtained is 
attributed to the arms of his cavalry. His 
cuiraſſiers are deſcribed as ſo many maſly ſta- 


tues of ſteel, glittering with their ſcaly ar- 


mour, and breaking with their ponderous 
lances the firm array of the Gallic legions. As 
ſoon as the legions gave way, the lighter and 


more active ſquadrons of the ſecond line 
rode ſword in hand into the intervals, and 
completed the diſorder. In the mean while, 


the huge bodies of the Germans were ex- 
poſed almoſt naked to the dexterity of the 


oriental archers; and whole troops of thoſe 
barbarians were urged by anguiſh and deſpair 


toprecipitate themſelves into the broad and 


rapid ſtream of the Drave (85). The number 


of the ſlain was computed at fifty-four thou- 
ſand men, and the ſlaughter of the conquer- 
ors was more conſiderable than that of the 


(85) 9 Orat. i, p. 36, 37; and Orat. li, p. 59, 60. Zo- 
naras, tom. ii, 1. xiii, p. 17. Zoſimus, 1. ii, p. 130— 33. The 


laſt of theſe celebrates the dexterity of the archer Menelaus, who 


could diſcharge three arrows at the ſame time; an advantage which, 
according to his apprehenſion of military affairs, INE con- 


| ee to the victory of Conſtantius. 


van- 
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vanquiſhed (86); a circumſtance which 


proves the obſtinacy of the conteſt, and Juſ- 


tifies the obſervation of an ancient writer, 


that the forces of the empire were conſumed 
in the fatal battle of Murſa, by the loſs of a 
veteran army, ſufficient to defend the fron- 
tiers, or to add new triumphs to the glory 


of Rome (87). Notwithſtanding the invec- 


tives of a ſervile orator, there is not the leaſt 


reaſon to believe that the tyrant deſerted his 


own ſtandard in thebeginning of the engage- 


ment. He ſeems to have diſplayed the vir- 


tues of a general and of a ſoldier till the day 


was irrecoverably loſt, and his camp in the 
poſſeſſion of the enemy. Magnentius then 


conſulted his ſafety, and throwing away the 


Imperial ornaments, eſcaped with ſome diffi- | 
culty from the purſuit of the light horſe, who 
inceflantly followed his rapid flight from the 


banks of the Drave to the foot of the Julian 
Alps (88). | 
6 


(86) 1 to Zonaras, Conſfäntius, out of 80, oco men, 
loſt 30,000; and Magnentius loſt 24,000 out of 36,000. The 
other articles of this account ſeem probable and authentic; but the 
numbers of the tyrant's army muſt have been miltaken, either by 


the author or his tranſcribers. Magnentius had collected the whole 
force of the Weſt, Romans and Barbarians, into one formidable. 


body, which cannot fairly be eſtimated at loſs than 102,000 men. 
Julian. Orat. i, p. 34, 35. 


(87) Ingentes R. I. vires ed dimicatione couſumptæ ſunt, ad 


quzhbet bella externa idoneæ, quæ multum triumphorum poſſent 
ſecuritatiſque conferre. Eutropius, *, 13. The younger Victor 
expreſles himſelf to the ſame effect. 


(88) On this occaſion, we muſt prefer the unſuſpected teſtimony 
of Zoſimus and Zonaras to the flattering aſſertions of Julian, 
The younger Victor paints the character of Magnentius in a ſingu- 
lar light: Sermonis acer, animi tumidi, et immodice timidus; 


artifex tamen ad occultandam audaciæ ſpecle formidinem.” It i "4 


moſt likely that in the battle of Murſa his behaviour was governed 
* nature or by art? I ſhould incline for the latter. 
The 
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| Conqueſt of The approach of winter ſupplied the indo- - | 


A. B. 35a. lence of Conſtantius, with ſpecious reaſons 


for deferring the proſecution of the war till 
the enſuing ſpring. Magnentius had fixed 
his reſidence in the city of Aquileia, and 
ſhewed a ſeeming reſolution to diſpute the 
n of the mountains and moraſſes which 
fortified the confines of the Venetian pro- 
vince. The ſurpriſal of a caſtle in the Alps 
by the ſecret march of the Imperaliſts, could 
ſcarcely have determined him to relinquiſh 
the poſſeſſion of Italy, if the inclinations of 
the people had ſupported the cauſe of their 
tyrant (89). But the memory of the cruel- 
ties exerciſed by his miniſters, after the un- 
ſucceſsful revolt of Nepotian, had left a deep 
impreſſion. of horror and reſentment on the 
minds of the Romans. That raſh youth, 
*the ſon of the princeſs Eutropia, and the ne- 
- phew of Conſtantine, had ſeen with indig- 
nation the ſceptre of the Weſt uſurped by a 
perfidious barbarian. Arming a deſperate 
troop of ſlaves and gladiators, he overpow- 
ered the feeble guard of the domeſtic tran- 
quility of Rome, received the homage of the 
_ ſenate and aſſuming the title of Auguſtus, pre- 
cariouſly reigned during a tumult of twenty- 
eight days. The march of ſome regular 
forces put an end to his ambitious hopes : 


the rebellion was extinguiſhed in the blood of 


Nepotian, of his mother Eutropia, and of his 
adherents; and the proſcription was extended 
to all who had contracted a fatal alliance 


189) Julian. Orat. i, p. 38, 29. In that place, however, as 
well as in Oration ji, p. 97, he inſinuates the general diſpeſition 
- of the ſenate, the people, and the ſoldiers of Italy, towards the 


Party of the emperor. 
| with 
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with the name and family of Conſtantine (go). 


But as ſoon as Conſtantius, after the battle of 


Murſa, became maſter of the ſea coaſt of Dal- 
matia, a band of noble exiles, who had ven- 


tured to equip a fleet in ſome harbour of the 


Hadriatic, fought protection and revenge in 
his victorious camp. By their ſecret intelli- 
gence with their countrymen, Rome and 


the Italian cities were perſuaded to diſplay the 


banners of Conſtantius on their walls. The 
grateful veterans, enriched by the liberality of 
the father, ſignalized their gratitude and loy- 


alty to the fon. The cavalry, the legions, 


and the auxiliaries of Italy, renewed *their 
oath of allegiance to Conſtantius; and the 
uſurper, alarmed by the general deſertion, 
was compelled, with the remains of his faith- 
ful troops, to retire beyond the Alps into the 
- provinces of Gaul. The detachments, how- 


ever, which were ordered either to preſs or 


to intercept the flight of Magnentius, con- 
ducted themſelves with the uſual imprudence 
of ſucceſs; and allowed him, in the plains 
of Pavia, an opportunity of turning on his 
purſuers, and of gratifying his deſpair by the 
carnage of a uſeleſs victory (91). 
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The pride of Magnentius was reduced, by Laſt defeat 
repeated misfortunes, to ſue, and to ae | in and death of 


Tagnenti- 


Vain, for peace. He firſt diſpatched a ſenator, 0g 


h A D. 453. 


0 The elder Victor deſcribes in a pathetic manner the miſer- 
able condition of Rome: „ Cujus ſtolidum i ingenium adeo P. R. 


patribuſque exitio fuit, uti paſſim domus, fora, vie, templaque, 


cruore, cadaveribuſque opplerentur buſtorum modo. Athanaſivs 


(tom. 1, p. 677) deplores the fate of ſeveral illuſtrious victims, 
and Julian (Orat. ii, p. 58) execrates the cruelty of Marcellinus, 


the implacable enemy of the houſe of Conſtantine, 


(91) Zofim. I. ii, p. 133. Victor in Epitome. The panegyriſts 
of Conſtantius, with their uſual candour, forget to mention this 
æceidental defeat. : | | 


in 


Auguſt 
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in whole abilities he confided, and Adel 
ſeveral biſhops, whoſe holy character might ob- 
tain a more favourable audience, with the offer 
of reſigning the purple, and the promiſe of de- 
voting the remainder of his life to the ſervice 
of the emperor. But Conſtantius, though 
he granted fair terms of pardon and recon- 
ciliation to all who abandoned the ſtandard of 
rebellion (92), avowed his inflexible reſolu- 
tion to infli a juſt puniſhment on the crimes 
of an aſſaſſin, whom he prepared to over- 
vhelm on every ſide by the efforts of his vic- 
torious arms. An Imperial fleet acquired 
the eaſy poſſeſſion of Africa and Spain, con- 
firmed the wavering faith of the Mooriſh na- 
tions, and landed a conſiderable force, which 
paſſed the Pyrenees, and advanced towards 
Lyons, the laſt and fatal ſtation of Magnen- 
tius (93). The temper of the tyrant, which 
was never inclined to clemency, was urged 
by diſtreſs to exerciſe every act of oppreſſion 
which could extort an immediate ſupply from 
the cities of Gaul (94). Their patience was 
at length exhauſted; and Treves, the ſeat 
of Prætorian government, gave the ſignal of 

revolt, by ſhutting her gates againſt Decen- 
tius, who had been raiſed by his brother to 


(92) Zonaras, tom. ii, I. xiii, p 27. Julian, in ſeveral places 
of the two rations, rxpatiores on the clemency of Conſtantius to 
the rebels. | 


(93) Zoſim. I. ii, p. 133. Julian. Orat. i, p. 40, ii, p. 74. 


(904) Ammian. xv, 6. Zoſim. | ii, p. 133. Julian, who 
(Orat. i, p. 40) inveighs againſt the cruel effects of the tyrant's 
deſpair, mentions (Orat. i, p. 34) the oppreſſive edicts which were 
dictated by his neceſſities, or by his avarice. His ſubjects were 
compelled to purchaſe the Imperial demeſnes; a doubtful and dan- 
gerous ſpecies of property, which, in caſe of a revolution, might 
be imputed to them as a treaſonuble uſurpation. 


the 
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the rank either of Cæſar or Auguſtus (95). 
From Treves, Decentius was obliged to retire 
to Sens, where he was ſoon ſurrounded by 


an army of Germans, whom the pernicious 


arts of Conſtantius had introduced into the 


civil diſſenſions of Rome (96). In the mean 
time, the Imperial troops forced the paſlages 
of the Cottian Alps, and in the bloody com- 
bat of Mount Seleucus irrevocably fixed the 
title of Rebels on the party of Magnentius 
(97). He was unable to bring another army 


into the held; the fidelity of his guards was 


corrupted ; and when he appeared in public 
to animate them by his exhortations, he was 


ſaluted with an unanimous ſhout of Long 


+ ive the emperor Conſtantius!“ The tyrant, 
who perceived that they were preparing to 
deſerve pardon and rewards by the ſacrifice 


of the moſt obnoxious criminal, 1 
their deſign by falling on his ſword (98); 


death more ealy and more honourable than 


(9 5) The medals of Manentits celebrate the victories of the 
 #wo Auguſti, and of the Cæſar. The Cæſar was another brother, 
named Deſiderius. See Tillemont, Hiſt, des Empereurs, tom. iv, 


. | 5 | 

(96) Julian Orat. i, p. 40, ii, p 74, with Spanheim, p 263. 
His Commentary illuſtrates the tranſactions of this civil war. Mons 
Seleuci was a ſmall place in the Cottian Alps, a few miles diſtant 
from Vapincum, or Gap, an epiſcopal city of Dauphine. Sec 


d' Anville Notice de la Gaule, p 464; and e e 
de la France, p. 327. 


(97) Zoſimus, 1. ii, p. 134. F than. Orat. Xx, p. 268, 269. 
The latter moſt vehemently arraigns this cruel and ſelfiſh policy of 
Conſtantius. 


(98) Julian. Orat. i, p. 40. a I. ii, p. 133. Socrates, 
l. it, c. 32. Sozomen, |. iv, c. 7. The younger Victor deſcribes 
his death with ſome horrid circumſtances : Transfoſſo latere, ut erat 
vaſti corporis, vulnere naribuſque et ore cruorem effundens, exſpi- 


ravit. If we can give credit to Zonaras, the tyrant, before he ex- 


pired, had the pleaſure of murdering with his own hands his mother 
and his brother Deſiderius. 


Vol. III.—F | M he | 
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he could hope to obtain from the hands of an 
enemy, whoſe revenge would have been co- 
loured with the ſpecious pretence of juſtice 
and fraternal picty. The example of ſuicide 
Was imitated by Decentius, who ſtrangled 


himſelf on the news of his brother's death. 


The author of the conſpiracy, Marcellinus, 


had long ſince diſappeared in the battle of 


Murſa (99), and the public tranquillity was 
confirmed by the execution of the ſurviving 


teaders of a guilty and unſucceſsful faction. 


A ſevere inquiſition was extended over all 
who, either from choice or from compulſion, 
had been involved in the cauſe of rebel- 
lion. Paul, ſurnamed Catena from his ſupe- 
rior ſkill in the judicial exerciſe of tyranny, 
Was ſent to explore the latent remains of the 

conſpiracy in the remote province of Britain. 
The honeſt indignation expreſſed by Martin, 

vice- præfect of che iſland, was interpreted as 
an evidence of his own guilt; and the go- 
vernor was urged to the neceſlity of turning 
_ againſt his br eaſt the ſword with which he 


had been provoked to wound the Imperial 
miniſter. The moſt innocent ſubjects of the 
Welt were expoſed to exile and confiſcation, 


to death and torture; and as the timid are 


always cruel, che mind of Conſtantius was 


| inacceſſible to mercy (1 00). 


(99) Julian (Orat. i, p. 58, 59) ſeems at a loſs to determine, 
* he inflicted on himſelf, the puniſhment of his crimes, 
whether he was drowned in the Drave, or whether he was carried 


by the avenging dzmons from the held of battle to his deſtined place 
of eternal tortures. | 


(100) Ammian. xiv, $7 mY 16, 
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CHAP. XIX. 


Conſtantius ſole E nperor.— Elevation and Death 1 
of Gallus — Danger and Elevation of Julian. 


 —Sarmatian and Perſian Wars.—Vitories of 
"FI" in Gaul. 


HE Awided provinces of the empire Power of 
were again united by the victory of Com. ents” 
ſtantius; but as that feeble prince was deſti- 
tute of perſonal merit, either in peace or war; 
as he feared his generals, and diſtruſted his 
miniſters; the triumph of his arms ſerved 
only to eſtabliſh the reign of the eunuchs over 
the Roman world. Thoſe unhappy beings, 
the ancient production of Oriental jealouſy 
and deſpotiſm (1), were introduced into 
Greece and Rome by the contagion of Aſiatic 
luxury (2). Their progreſs was rapid; and 
the eunuchs, who in the time of Auguſtus, 
had been abhorred, as the monſtrous retinue „ 
of an Egyptian Queen (3), were gradually | 


(1) Ammianus (1. xiv, c. 6) imputes the firſt practice of caſtration 
to the cruel ingenuity ef Semiramis, who is ſuppoſed to have reigned 
above nineteen hundred years before Chriſt, 'The uſe of eunuchs 

is of high antiquity, both in Aſia and Egypt. They are mentioned 
in the law of Moſes, Deuteron. xxiii, I, See Goguet, Origines 
des Loix, &c. Part i, k i, c. z. | | 


(2) Eunuchum dixti velle te; 
Quia ſole utuntur his reginæ 
... Terent. 8 a@ ! 5 ſcene 2. 
This play i is tranſlated from Menander, and the original muſt 
Rave appeared ſoon after the eaſtern conqueſts of Alexander. 


(3) Miles . . ſpadonibus 
Servire rugoſis potelt. 


Horat. carm. v, 9, and Dacier ad loc. 
By the word ſpade, the Romans very forcibly expreſſed their 
abhorrence of this mutilated condition. The Greek appellation of 
eunuchs, which inſenfihly prevailed, had a milder ſound, and 2 

more ambiguous ſenſe. : 
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admitted into the families of matrons, of ſe- 
nators, and of the emperors themſelves (4). 


Reſtrained by the ſevere edicts of Domitian 
and Nerva (5), cheriſhed by the pride of Dio- 

cletian, reduced to an humble ſtation by the 
prudence of Conſtantine (6), they multiplied | 
in the palaces of his degenerate ſons, and in- 
ſenſibly acquired the knowledge, and at 
length the direction, of the ſecret councils of 
Conſtantius. The averſion and contempt 


which mankind has ſo uniformly entertained 
for that imperfect ſpecies, appears to have 
degraded their character, and to have ren- 


dered them almoſt as incapable as they were 
ſuppoſed to be, of conceiving any generous 
ſentiment, or of performing any worthy ac- 
tion (7). But the eunuchs were ſkilled in 
the arts of flattery and intrigue; and they 


alter 


(4) We need only mention Polides, a freedman and eunuch of 
Claudius, in whoſe favour the emperor proſtituted ſome of the moſt 
honourable rewards of military valour. See Sueton. in Claudio, 
c. 28. Poiſides employed a great part of his wealth in building 

Ut Spade vincebat Capitolia noſtra 
Polides, 


Juvenal. Sat. xiv. 


(J) caſtrari mares vetuit. Sueton. in Domitian. c. 7. See Dion. 
Caſſius, 1. Ixvii, p. 110), l. Ixvili, p. I119, 


(6) There is a paſſage in the Auguſtan hiſtory, p. 137, in which 
Lampridius, whilſt he praiſes Alexander Severus and Conſtantine 
for reſtraining the tyranny of the eunuchs, deplores the miſchicfs 


wich they occaſioned in other reigns. Huc accedit quod cunuchos | 


nec in conſiliis nec in miniſteriis habuit; qui ſoli principes perdunt, 
dum eos more gentium aut regum Perfarum volunt vivere; qui a 
populo etiam amiciſſimum ſemovent; qui inter nuntii ſunt, aliud 


quam reſpondetur referentes; claudentes prince ſuum, et agent! 


ante omnia ne quid fciat. 
(7) Xenophon Cyropœdia, I. viii, p 5 has ſtated the ſpecious 


reaſons which engaged Cyrus to bon + his perſon to the guard of 


eunuchs He had obſerved in animals, that although the practice 
of caſtration might tame their ungovernable fierceneſs, it did not 
diminiſh their ſtrength or ſpirit; and he perſuaded himſelf, that 


| thoſe who were ſeparated from the reſt of human kind, would be 


More 
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alternately governed the mind of Conſtantius 
by his fears, his indolence, and his vanity 
(8). Whilſt he viewed in a deceitful mirror 
the fair appearance of public proſperity, he 


1upinely permitted them to intercept the com- 


plaints of the injured provinces, to accumu— 
late immenſe treaſures by the ſale of juſtice 
and of honours ; to diſgrace the moſt 1mpor- 
tant dignities, by the promotion of thoſe who 


had purchaſed at their hands the powers of 


oppreſſion (9), and to gratify their reſent- 


ment againſt the few independent ſpirits, who 


arrogantly retuſed to ſolicit the protection of 
ſlaves. Of theſe ſlaves the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
was the chamberlain Euſebius, who ruled the 
monarch and the palace with ſuch abſolute 
ſway, that Conſtantius, according to the 
ſarcaſm of an Imperial hiſtorian, polfeſſed ſome 


credit with this haughty favourite (10). By 
his artful ſuggeſtions, the emperor was per- 


ſuaded to ſubſcribe the condemnation of the 
unfortunate Gallus, and to add a new crime 


more firmly attached to the perſon of their benefactor. But a long 
experience has contradicted the judgment of Cyrus. Some parti- 
cular inſtances may occur of eunuchs diſtinguiſhed by their fidelity, 
their valour, and their abilities; but if we examine the general 
hiſtory of Perſia, India, and China, we ſhall find that the power 
of the eunuche has uniformly marked the decline and fall of every 
gynaſty. . 1 | : 

(8) See Ammianus Marcellinus, 1. xxi, c. 16, l. xxii, c. 4. 
The whole tenor of his impartial hiſtory ſerves to juſtify the invec- 
tives of Mamertinus, of Libanius, and of Julian himſelf, who 
have inſulted the vices of the court of Conſtantius. 


(9) Aurelius Victor cenſures the negligence of his ſovereign in 
chuſing the governors of the provinces, and the generals of the 
army, and concludes his hiſtory with a very bold obſervation, as it 
is much more dangerous under a feeble reign to attack the miniſters 

than the maſter himſelf. *©* Uti verum abſolvam brevi, ut Impera- 
d tore ipſo clarius ita apparitorum pleriſque magis atrox nihil.“ 


(ro) Apud quem (ii vere dici de beat) multum Conſtantius potuit. 


Ammian l. xviu, c. 4. | 
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Education 


of Gallus 


and Julian 


I 
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to the long liſt of unnatural murders which 
pollute the honour of the houſe of Con- 
Kantine 

When the two nephews of Conſtantine, 
Gallus and Julian, were ſaved from the fury 
of the oldiers, the former was about twelve, 
and che latter about ſix years of age; and, 
as the e deſt was thought to be of a ſickly con- 
ſtitution, they obtained with the leſs difficulty 
a precarious and dependent life, from the af. 
fected pity of Conſtantius, who was ſenſible 


that the execution of theſe helpleſs orphans 


would have been eſteemed, by ail mankind, 
an act of the moſt deliberate cruelty (11). 
Different cities of Ionia and Bythinia were 
aſſigned for the places of their exile and edu- 
cation; ; but, as ſoon as their growing years 
excited the jealouſy of the emperor, he 
E it more prudent to ſecure thoſe un- 
appy youths in the ſtrong caſtle of Macellum, 
near Cæſarea. The treatment which they 
er pony during a ſix years confinement, 
as partly ſuch as they could hope from a 
care guardian, and partly ſuch as they 
might dread from a tuſpicious tyrant (12). 
Their priſon was an ancient palace, the reſi- 
dence of the kings of Cappadocia ; the ſitu- 
ation was pleaſant, the buildings ſtately, the 


_ (11) Gregory W (Orat. iii, p. 90) 1 apoſtate 
with his ingratitude towards Mark, biſhop of Arethuſa, who had 


contributed to ſave his life; and we learn, though from a leſs reſ- 


pectable authority (Tillemont, Hiſt des Empereurs, tom. iv, p- 
916), that Julian was concealed in the ſanctuary of a church. 


(12) The moſt authentic account of the education and adventures 
of Julian, is contained in the epiſtle or manifeſto which he himſelf 
addreſſed to the ſenate and people of Athens. Libanius (Orat. 
Parentalis), on the ſide of the Pagans, and Socrates (J iii, c. 1), 


on that of the Chriſtians, have preſerved ſeveral Intereſting cir- 
cumſtances. | 


incloſure 
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incloſure ſpacious. They purſued their 
ſtudies, and practiſed their exerciſes under 


the tuition of the moſt ſkilful maſters; and 


the numerous houſehold appointed to attend, 
or rather to guard, the nephews of Conftan- 
tine, was not unworthy of the dignity of 
their birth. But they could not diſguiſe to 
| themſelves that they were deprived of for- 
tune, of freedom, and of ſafety ; ſecluded 
from the ſociety of all whom they could truſt 
or eſteem, and condemned to paſs their me- 


lancholy hours in the company of ſlaves, de- 
voted to the commands of a tyrant, who had 


already injured them beyond the hope of re- 
conciliation, At length, however, the emer- 
gencies of the ſtate compelled the emperor, 


167 


or rather his eunuchs, to inveſt Gallus, in ganus de- 
the twenty - fifth year of his age, with the clared Ce- 


lar 
title of Cæſar., and to cement this political 35 5 


A. D. 


connection by his marriage with the princeſs March 5. 


Conſtantia. After a formal interview, in 
which the two princes mutually engaged their 


faith never to undertake any thing to the 


prejudice of each other, they repaired with- 
out delay to their reſpective ſtations. Con- 
ſtantius continued his march towards the 


Weſt, and Gallus fixed his reſidence at An- 


tioch, from whence, with a delegated an- 
thority, he adminiſtered the five great dio- 


ceſs of the eaſtern præfecture (13). In this 


fortunate 3 the new Cæſar was not 


(13) For che promotion of Gallus, ſee Idatin, Zoſimus, and the two 
Victors. According to Philoſtorgius l. iv, c i), Theophilus, 
an Arian biſhop, was the witneſs, and, as it were, the guarantee, 


of this ſolemn engagement. He ſupporte d that charad er with ge- 


nerous firmneſs; but M. de Tillemont (Hiſt. des Empereurs, tom. 
iv, p. 1 20, thinks it very improbable that an heretic ſhould have 


. poſl eſſed ſuch virtue, 


unmind- 
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unmindful of his brother Julian who TY 
tained the honours of his rank, the appear- 
ances of liberty, and the reſtitution of an 

ample patrimony (14) --- ” 
Cruelty The writers the moſt indulgent to the me- 
_ and mpn-mmory of Gallus, and even Julian himſelf, 
Gallus. though he wiſhed to caſt a veil over the 
frailties of his brother, are obliged to confeſs 
that the Cæſar was incapable of reigning. 
Tranſported from a priſon to a throne, he 
poſſeſſed neither genius nor application, nor 
dodlity to compenſate for the want of know- 
ledge and experience. A temper naturally 
moroſe and violent, inſtead of being corrected, 
Vas ſoured by ſolitude and adverſity; the re- 
membrance of What he had endured, diſpoſed 
him toretaliation rather than to ſympathy ; ;and 
the ungoverned ſallies of his rage were often 
fatal to thoſe who approached his perſon, or 
were ſubject to his power (15). Conſtantina, 
his wife, is deſcribed, not as a woman, but 
as one of the infernal furies tormented with 
an inſatiate thirſt of human blood (16). In- 
| Read of employing her inftuence to inſinuate 


(14) Julian was at firſt permitted to purſue his ſtudies at Conſtan- 
tinople, but the reputation which he acquired ſoon excited the jea- 
louſy of Conſtantius; and the young prince was adviſed to with- 
draw himſelf to the leſs conſpicuous ſcenes of Bithynia and Ionia. 


(15) See Julian ad S. P Q. A. p. 271, Jerom. in Chron. Aurelius 
Victor, Eutropius, x, 14. I Mall copy the words of Eutropius who, 
wrote his abridgment about fifteen years after the death of Gallus, 
When there was no longer any motive either to flatter or to depre- 
ciate his character. Multis incivilibus geſtis Gallus Czfar . . 
vir natura ferox, et ad tyrannidem pronior, fi ſuo jure imperare 
«©. Jicuuler,”*. 


(16) Megæra quidem mortalis, inflammatrix ſævientis aſſidua, 
humani cruoris avida, &c. Ammian. Marcellin. 1. xiv, c. 1. 
The ſincerity of Ammia- us would not ſuffer him to miſrepre- 
ſent facts or characters, but his love of ambitious ornaments fre- 
quently betreyed him into an unnatural vehemence of expreſiic n. 


"the 
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the mild counſels of prudence and humanity, | 


ſhe exaſperated the fierce paſſions of her huſ- 
band; and as ſhe retained the vanity, though 
ſhe had renounced the gentleneſs of her ſex, 


a pearl necklace was eſteemed an equivalent 


price for the murder of an innocent and vir- 
tuous nobleman (17). The cruelty of Gallus 
was ſometimes diſplayed in the undiſſembled 


violence of popular or military executions ; 
and was ſometimes diſguiſed by the abuſe of 
law, and the forms of judicial proceedings. 
The private houſes of Antioch, and the places 
of public reſort, were beſieged by ſpies and 
informers; and the Cæſar himſelf, concealed 
in a plebeian habit, very frequently conde- 
ſcended to aſſume that odious character. 


Every apartment of the palace was adorned 
with the inſtraments of death and torture. 


and a general conſternation was diffuſed 
through the capital of Syria. 'The prince of 


the Eaſt, as if he had been conſcious how 


much he had to fear, and how little he de- 
ſerved to reign, ſelected for the objects of 
his reſentment, the provincials accuſed of 
ſome imaginary treaſon, and his own cour- 
tiers, whom with more reaſon he ſuſpected 


of incenſing, by their ſecret correſpondence, 


the timid and ſuſpicious mind of Conſtan- 


tius. But he forgot that he was depriving 


himſelf of his only fupport, the affection of 


the people; whilſt he furniſhed the malice of 
his enemies with the arms of truth, and af- 
forded the emperor the faireſt pretence of 


(17) His name was Clematius of Alexandria, and his only crime 
was a refuſal to gratify the deſires of his mother-in-law; who ſoli- 
cited his death, becauſe ſhe had been diſappointed of his love. 


Ammian. I. xiv, c. 1, | 


exact- 
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exacting the forfeit of his purple, and of his 
life (18). 

Mafacreat As long as the civil war ſuſpended the fate 
miniſters, Of the Roman world, Conſtantius diſſembled 
A. D. 354-his knowledge of the weak and cruel admini- 
ſtration to which his choice had ſubjected the 
Eaſt; and the diſcovery of ſome alaſſins, ſe- 
cretly diſpatched to Antioch by the tyrant of 
Gaul, was employed to convince the public, 
that the emperor and the Cæſar were united 
by the ſame intereſt, and purſued by the ſame 
enemies (19). But when the victory was 
decided in favour of Conſtantius, his depen- 
dent colleague became leſs uſeful and leſs for- 
midable. Every circumſtance of his conduct 
was ſeverely and ſuſpiciouſly examined, and 
it was privately reſolved, either to deprive 
Gallus of the purple, or at leaſt to remove 
him from the indolent luxury of Afia to the 
hardſhips and dangers of a German war. The 
death of Theophilus, conſular of the pro- 

vince of Syria, who in a time of ſcarcity had 
been maſlacred by the people of Antioch, with 
the connivance, and almoſt at the inſtigation, 
of Gallus, was juſtly reſented, not only as 
an act of wanton cruelty, but as a dangerous 
inſult on the ſupreme majeſty of Conſtantius. 
Two miniſters of illuſtrious rank, Domitian, 
the Oriental præfect, and Montius, quæſtor 


(18) See in Ammianus (I. xiv, c 1, 7) a very ample detail of 
the cruelties of Gallus. His brother Julian (p. 272) inſinuates, 
that a ſecret conſpiracy had been formed againſt him; and Zoſimus 
names (I. ii, p. 135) the perſons engaged in it; a miniſter of con- 

_ fiderable rank, and two obſcure agents, who were reſolved to make 
| their fortune. 


(19) Zonaras, l. xiii, tom. ii, p. 17, 18. The aſſaſſins had 
ſeduced a great number of legionaries; but their deſigns were diſ- 
covered and revealed by an old woman in whoſe cottage they lodged. 
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of the palace, were empowered by a ſpecial 


commiſſion to viſit and reform the {tate of the 
Faſt. They were inſtructed to behave to- 


wards Gallus with moderation and retpect, 
and, by the gentleſt arts of perſuaſion, to en- 


171 


gage him to comply with the invitation of his | 


brother and colleague. The raſhneſs of the 


prefect diſappointed theſe prudent meaſures, 
and haſtened his own ruin, as well as that of 
his enemy. On his arrival at Antioch, Do- 


mitian paſled diſdainfully before the gates of 
the palace, and alleging a flight pretence of 
indiſpoſition, continued ſeveral days in ſullen 
retirement, to prepare an inflammatory me- 
morial, which he tranſmitted to the Imperial 


court. Yielding at length to the preſiing ſo- 


licitations of Gallus, the præfect condeſcelded 


to take his ſeat in council; but his firſt ſtep 


was to ſignify a conciſe and haughty man- 


date, importing that the Cæſar ſhould im- 
mediately repair to Italy, and threatening 
that he himſelf would puniſh his delay or he- 
ſitation, by ſuſpending the uſual allowance 
of his houſehold. The nephew and daughter 


of Conſtantine, who would ill brook the inſo- 
lence of a ſubject, expreſſed their reſentment 


by inſtantly delivering Domitian to the cuſ- 


tody of a guard. The quarrel ſtill admitted 


of ſome terms of accommodation. They 
were rendered impracticable by the imprudent 
behaviour of Montius, a ſtateſman, whoſe art 


and experience were frequently betrayed by 
the levity of his diſpoſition (20). The quæſ- 
EE N 4133 


(20) In the preſent text of Ammianus, we read, Aſper, quidem, 
ſed ad lenitatem propenſior; which forms a ſentence of contradictory 


nonſenſe. Wich the aid of an old manuſcript, Valeſius had rectified 


the 
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tor reproached Gallus in haughty langua e, 
that a prince, who was ſcarcely . 
to remove a municipal magiſtrate, ſhould 
preſume to impriſon a Prætorian præfect; 
convoked a meeting of the civil and military 
officers; and required them, in the name of 
their ſovereign, to defend the perſon and dig- 
nity of his repreſentatives. By this raſh de- 
claration of war, the impatient temper of 
Gallus was provoked to embrace the moſt 
deſperate counſels. He ordered his guards 
to ſtand to their arms, aſſembled the populace 

Of Antioch, and recommended to their zeal the 
care of his ſafety and revenge. His com- 
mands were too fatally obeyed. They rudely 
ſeized the præfect and the quæſtor, and tying 
their legs together with ropes, they dragged 
them through the ſtreets of the city, inflicted 
a thouſand inſults and a thouſand wounds on 
theſe unhappy victims, and at laſt precipitated 
their mangled and lifeleſs bodies into the 
ſtream of the Orontes (21). 

Dangerous After ſuch a deed, whatever might have 

Gal“ been the deſigns of Gallus, it was only in a 
field of battle that he could aſſert his inno- 
cence with any hope of ſucceſs. But the 
mind of that prince was formed of an equal 
mixture of violence and weakneſs. Inſtead 
of aſſuming the title of Auguſtus, inſtead of 
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the firſt of theſe corruptions, and we perceive à ray of light in the 
ſubſtitution of the word ver. If we venture to change lenitatem 
into levitatem, this alteration of a ſingle letter will render the whole 
paſſage clear and conſiſtent. . 


(21) Inſtead of being obliged to colle& ſcattered _ imperſect 
1 hints from various ſources, we now enter into the full ſtream of the 
"mo | hiſtory of Ammianus, and need only refer to the ſeventh and ninth 
| chapters of his fourteenth book Philoſtorgius, however (I. iii, 
e. 28), though partial to Gallus, ſhould not be entirely win geen 


emp! oy. 
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employing in his defence the troops and trea- 


ſures of the Eaſt, he ſuflered himſelf to be 
deceived by the affected tranquillity of Con- 
ſtantius, who, leaving him the vain pagean- 
try of a court, imperceptibly recalled the 
veteran legions from the provinces of Aſia. But 
as it ſtill appeared dangerous to arreſt Gallus 
in his capital, the flow and ſafer arts of diſ- 
ſimulation were practiſed with ſucceſs. The 
frequent and preſſing epiſtles of Conſtantius 


were filled with profeſſions of confidence and 
friendſhip; exhorting the Cæſar to diſcharge 
the duties of his high ſtation, to relieve his 


colleague from a part of the public cares, and 

to aſſiſt the Weſt by his preſence, his counſels, 

and his arms. After ſo many reciprocal in- 
juries, Gallus had reaſon to fear and to diſ- 
truſt. But he had neglected the opportu- 
nities of flight and of reſiſtance; he was ſe⸗ 
duced by the flattering affurances of the tri- 
bune Scudilo, who, under the ſemblance of 


a rough ſoldier, diſguiſed the moſt artful inſi- 
nuation ; and he depended on the credit of 
his wiſe Conſtantina, till the unſeaſonable 


death of that princeſs completed the ruin in 


which he had been involved by her 3 impetuous 
paſſions (22). 


73 


After a long delay, the reluctant Cæſar ſet Hixdifgrace 


forwards on his j Journey to the Imperial court. yo 
From Antioch to Hadrianople, he traverſed December 


the wide extent of his dominions with a nu- 


merous and ſtately train; and as he laboured 


to conceal his apprehenſions from the world, 


and perhaps from himſelf, he entertained the 


(22) She had preceded her . but died of a fever on the 
road, at à little place in TS, called Cœnum Gallicanum. 


people 


cath, 
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See Oeuvres de Voltaire, tom. xv, p. 414, quarto edition, 
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people of Conſtantinople with an exhibition 
of the games of the circus. The progreſs of 
the journey might, however, have warned 


tim of the impending danger. In all the 


principal cities he was met by miniſters of confi- 
dence, commiſſioned to ſeize the offices of 
government, to obſerve his motions, and to 
prevent the haſty ſallies of his deſpair. The 
perſons diſpatched to ſecure the provinces 
which he left behind, paſſed him with cold 
ſalutations, or affected diſdain; and the 
troops, whole ſtation lay along the public 
road, were ſtudiouſly removed on his ap- 
proach, leaſt they might be tempted to offer 
their {words for the ſervice of a civil war (23). 
After Gallus had been permitted to repoſe 
himſelf a few days at Hadrianople, he re- 

ceived a mandate, expreſſed in the moiſt 
haughty and abſolute ityle, that his ſplendid 


retinue ſhould halt in that city, while the 


Cæſar himſelf, with only ten poſt carriages, 
ſhould haſten to the Imperial reſidence at Mi- 
lan. In this rapid journey, the profound 


reſpect which was due to the brother and 


colleague of Conſtantius, was inſenſibly 
changed into rude familiarity; and Gallus, 
who diſcovered in the countenances of the 
attendants that they already conſidered them- 
ſelves as his guards, and might ſoon be em- 


ployed as his executioners, began to accuſe 


(23) The Thebæan legions, which were then quartered at Ha- 
drianople, ſent a deputation to Gallus, with a tender of their ſer- 


vices. Ammian. 1. xiv, c. 11. The Notitia (1. 6, 20, 38, edit. 


Labb) mentions three ſeveral legions which bore the name of 


| Thebzan. The zcal of M. de Voltaire, to deſtroy a deſpicable 


though celebrared legend, has tempted him on the ſlighteſt grounds 
to deny the exiſtence of a 'Thebzan legion in the Roman armies. 


his 
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his fatal raſhneſs, and to recolle& with terror 


and remorſe the conduct by which he had 
_ provoked his fate. The diſſimulation which 
bad hitherto been preſerved, was laid aſide at 


Petovio in Pannonia. He was conducted to a 


palace in the ſuburbs, where the general Bar- 
batio, with a ſelect band of ſoldiers, who. 
could neither be moved by pity, nor cor- 
rupted by rewards, expected the arrival of 
his illuſtrious victim. In the cloſe of the 
evening he was arreſted, ignominiouſly 
ſtripped of the enſigns of Cæſar, and hurried 


away to Pola in Iſtria, a ſequeſtered priſon, 


which had been ſo recently polluted with 
royal blood. The horror which he felt, was 
ſoon encreaſed by the appearance of his 3 im- 


placable enemy the eunuch Euſebius, who, 


with the aſſiſtance of a notary and a tribune, 
proceeded to interrogate him concerning the 
adminiſtration of the Eaſt. The Cæſar ſunk 
under the weight of ſhame and guilt, con- 
feſſed all the criminal actions, and all the 

treaſonable deſigns with which he was 


charged; and by imputing them to the ad- 
vice of his wife, exaſperated the indignation 


of Conſtantius, who reviewed with partial 
prejudice the minutes of the examination. 


The emperor was eaſily convinced, that his 


own ſafety was incompatible with the life of 
his couſin: the ſentence of death was ſigned, 
diſpatched, and executed; and the nephew 


of Conſtantine. with his hands tied behind his 


back, was beheaded in priſon like the vileſt 
| malefactor (24). Thoſe who are inclined to 


palliate 


(24) See the complete narrative of the journey and death of 


Gallus in Ammianus, I. xiv, c. 11. Julian complains that his * 
ther 
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palliate the cruelties of Conſtantius, aſſert 
that he ſoon relented, and endeavoured to recal 
the bloody mandate; but that the ſecond 
meſſenger entruſted with the reprieve, was 
detained by the eunuchs, who dreaded the un- 
forgiving temper of Gallus, and were deſirous 
of re-uniting to their empire the wealthy pro- 

vinces of the Eaſt (25). 
The danger Beſides the reigning emperor, Julian alone 
— eſcape ſurvived, of all the numerous poſterity f 
of Jab. Conſtantius Chlorus. The misfortune of his 
royal birth involved him in the diſgrace of 
Gallus. From his retirement in the happy 
country of Ilona, he was conveyed under a 
ſtrong guard to the court of Milan; where he 
languiſhed above ſeven months, in the con- 
tinual apprehenſion of ſuffering the fame igno- 
minious death, which was daily inflicted, 
almoſt before his eyes, on the friends and ad- 
herents of his perſecuted family. His looks, 
his geſtures, his filence, were ſcrutinized 
with malignant curioſity, and he was perpe- 
tually affaulted by enemies, whom he had 
never offended, and by arts to which he was 
a ſtranger (26). But in the ſchool of adver- 
ty, Julian inſenſibl ly acquired the virtues of 


ther was put to death without a trial; attempts to juſtify, or at leaſt 

to excuſe, the cruel revenge which he had inflicted on his enemies: 
but ſeems at laſt to acknowledge that he might juſtly have been 
deprived of the purple. | 


(25) Phiboſtorgius, I Zonaras, l. xiii, tom. ii, p. 
19. But the former was partial towards an Arian monarch, and 
the latter tranſcribed, without choice or criticiſm, whatever he 
| found 1 in the writings of the ancients, 


(26) See Ammianus Marcellin. I. xv, c. 1, 3, 8. Julian kim: 
ſelf, in his epiſtle to the Athenians; draws a very lively and juſt _ 
| picture of his own danger, and of his ſentiments. He ſhews, 

however, a tendency to exaggerate his ſufferings, by infinuating, 
though in obſcure terms, that they laſted above a year; a period 
Which cannot be reconciled with the truth of chronology. 


firmneſs 
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frmneſs and diſcretion. He defended his 


honour, as well as his life, againſt the en- 
ſnaring ſubtleties of the eunuchs, who en- 
deavoured to extort ſome declaration of his 
| ſentiments: and whilſt he cautiouſly ſup- 
preſſed his grief and reſentment, he nobly 
diſdained to Batter the tyrant, by any ſeeming 
approbation of his brother's murder. Julian 
moſt devoutly aſcribes his miraculous deh- 
verance to the protection of the Gods, who 
had exempted his innocence from the ſen- 
tence of deſtruction pronounced by their juſ- 
tice againſt the impious houſe of Conſtantine 


(27). As the moſt effectual inſtrument of 


their providence, he gratefully acknowledges 
the ſteady and generous friendſhip of the em- 
preſs Euſebia (28), a woman of beauty and 
merit, who, by the aſcendant which ſhe had 
gained over the mind of her huſband, coun- 
terbalanced, in ſome meaſure, the powerful 
conſpiracy of the eunuchs. By the interceſ- 
ſion of his patroneſs, Julian was admitted 


into the Imperial preſence: he pleaded his 
cauſe with a decent freedom, he was heard 


with favour; and notwithſtanding the efforts 


of his enemies, who urged the danger of 
ſparing an avenger of the blood of Gallus, 


the milder ſentiment of Euſebia prevailed in 


3 Julian has worked the crimes and misfortunes of the family 


of Conſtantine into an allegorical fable, which is happily conceived 
and agreeably related. It forms the concluſion of the ſeventh 


Oration, from whence it has been detached and tranſlated by the 
Abbe de la Bleterie. Vie de Jovien, tom. ii, p. 385—408. 


(28) She was a native of Theſſalnhica in Macedonia, of a noble 
family, and the daughter as well as ſiſter of conſuls. Her marriage 
with the emperor may be placed in the year 352. In a divided age, 
the hiſtorians of all parties agree in her praiſes. See their teſtimonies 


collected by Tillemont, Hiſt. des Empereurs, tom. iv, p. 750 


754. 
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the council. But the effects of a ſecond in- 
terview were dreaded by the eunuchs; and 
Julian was adviſed to withdraw for a white 
into the neighbourhood of Milan, till the em- 


peror thought proper to allign the city of 


Ws, 


He is ſent Athens for the place of his honourable cxtle. 
to Athens, As he had diſcovered from his corlieſt youth, 


A. D. 355 
May. 


33 


a propenſity, or rather paſſion, for the lan- 
guage, the manners, the learning, and the 


religion of the Greeks, he obeyed with plea- 


ſure an order ſo agreeable to his withes. 
Far from the tumult of arms, and the trea- 
chery of courts, he ſpent fix months amidſt. 


the groves of the academy, in a free inter- 
courſe with the philoſophers of the age, who 


ſtudied to cultivate the genius, to encourage 


the vanity, and to enflame the devotion of 


their royal pupil. Their labours were not 
unſucceſsful ; and julian inviolably preſerved 


for Athens that tender regard, which feldom 


fails to ariſe in a liberal mind, from the re- 
collection of the place where it has diſcovered 
and exerciſed its growing powers. The gen- 
tleneſs and affability of manners, which his 
temper ſuggeſted and his ſituation impoſed, 


inſenſibly engaged the affections of the ſtran- 


gers, as well as citizens, with whom he 


converſed. Some of his fellow. ſtudents might 


perhaps examine his behaviour with an eye 


of prejudice and averſion; but Julian eſta- 
bliſhed, in the ſchools of Athens, a general 


prepoſſeſſion in favour of his virtues and ta- 
lents, which was ſoon diffuſed over the Ro- 


man world (29). 


Whitſi 


(29) Libanius and Gregory Nazianzem have exhauſted the arts 
as well as the powers of their Hloquenes, to repreſent Julian as He 
1 
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"Whilſt his hours were paſſed away in ſtu-Recalled te 
dious retirement, the empreſs, reſolute to at- 
chieve the generous deſign which ſhe had un- 
dertaken, was not unmindful of the care of 
his fortune. The death of the late Cæſar had 

left Conſtantius inveſted with the ſole com- 
mand, and oppreſſed by the accumulated 
weight of a mighty empire. Before the 
wounds of civil diſcord could be healed, the 
provinces of Gaul were overwhelmed by a 
deluge of Barbarians. The Sarmatians no 
longer reſpected the barrier of the Danube. 
The impunity of rapine had increaſed the 
boldneſs and number of the wild Ifaurians : 
thoſe robbers deſcended from their craggy 
mountains to ravage the adjacent country, 
and had even preſumed, though without 
ſucceſs, to beſiege the important city of Se- 
leucia, which was defended by a garriſon of 
three Roman legions. Above all, the Perſian 
monarch, elated by victory, again threatened 
the peace of Aſia, and the preſence of the em- 
peror was indiſpenſably required, both in the 
Weſt, and in the Eaſt. For the firſt time, 
Conſtantius ſincerely acknowledged, that his 
ſingle ſtrength was unequal to ſuch an extent 
of care and of dominion (30). Inſenſible to 
the voice of flattery, which allured him that 


| | firſt of heroes, or the worſt of tyrants. Gregory was his ſellow- 
| ſtſ—tudent at Athens; and the ſymptoms, which he ſo tragically de- 

| 8 {cribes, of the future wickedneſs of the apoſtate, amount only to 
2 ſome bodily imperfections, and te ſome peculiarities in his ſpeech 

5 and manner. He proteſts, however, that he Zhen foreſaw and fore- 
| told the calamities of the church and Nate (Greg. Nazianzcn, Orat. 
iv, p. 121, 122). 


N 
t 4 (30) Succumbere tot neceſſitatibus tamque erebris unum ſe quod 
nunquam fecerat aperte demonſtrans. Ammian. 1. xv, c. 8. He 
then expreſſes, in their own words, the i, aſſurances of the 


aourtiers. 
N 2 his 


s 
ac 
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his all- powerful virtue, and celeſtial fortunc. 


would ſtill continue to triumph over every 
obſtacle, he liſtened with complacency to the 


advice of Fuſebia, which gratihed his indo- 


lence, without offending his ſuſpicious pride. 
As ſhe perceived that the remembrance of 


Gallus dwelt on the emperor's mind, ſhe art- 
: tully turned his attention to the oppolite cha- 

racters of the two brothers, which from their 
infancy had been compared to thoſe of Do- 


mitian and of Titus (31). She accuſtomed 


her huſband to onder Julian as a youth of 


a mild unambitious difpoſition, whoſe alle- 
glance and gratitude might be ſecured by the 
gift of the purple, and "who was qualified to 


: fil with honour, a ſubordinate ſation, with- 


out aſpiring to diſpute the commands, or to 
ſhade the glories, of his ſovereign and bene- 
factor. After an obſtinate, though ſecret 


ſtruggle, the oppoſition of tlie favourite 


eunuchs ſubmitted to the aſcendency of the 
empreſs; and it was reſolved that Julian, after 
celebrating his nuptials with Helena, ſiſter 


of Conſtantius, ſhould be appointed, with 


the title of Czfar, to reign over the countries 
beyond the Alps ( 32). 
Although the order which recalled him to 
court was probably accompanied by ſome in- 
timation of his approaching greatneſs, he 
appeals to the people of Athens to witneſs his 


tears of undiſſembled ſorrow, when he was 


reluctantly torn away from his beloved re. 


31 Tantum a temperatis moribus Tuliani differens fratris quan- 
tum inter Veſpaſiani filios fuit, Domitianum et Titum. Ammian. 
I. xiv, c. 11. The circumſtances and education of the two brothers 


were ſo nearly the ſame, as to afford a ſtrong example of the innate 
difference of characters. 


(32) Ammianvs. l. xv, c. 8. TZoſimus, I. iii, p. 137, 138, 
| tirement 
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tirement (33). He trembled for his life, for 


lis fame, and even for his virtue; and his 


ſole confidence was derived from the per- 
ſuaſion, that Minerva inſpired all his actions, 
and that he was protected by an inviſible 
guard of angels, who for that purpoſe ſhe 
| had borr owed from the Sun and Moon. He 


approached, with horror, the palace of Mi- 


lan; nor could the ingenious youth conceal 


his indignation, when he found himſelf ac- 


coſted with falſe and ſervile reſpect by the 
aſſaſſins of his family. Euſebia, rejoicing in 


the ſucceſs of her benevolent ſchemes, em- 


braced him with the tenderneſs of a ſiſter; 


and endeavoured, by the moi ſoothing ca- 


reſſes, to diſpel his ter rors, and reconcile him 
to his fortune. But the ceremony of ſhaving 
his beard, and his aukward demeanour, hen 
he firſt exchanged the cloak of a Greek phi- 
loſopher for the military habit of a Roman 
prince, amuſed, during a few days, the le- 


vity of the Imperial court (34). 
The emperors of the age of Conſtantine 
no longer deigned to conſult with the ſenate 


in the choice of a colleague ; but they were 


anx1ous that their nomination {ſhould be rati- 
tied by the conſent of the army. On this ſo- 


lemn occaſion, the guards, with the other 
troops whoſe ſtations were in the neighbour- 
hood of Milan, appeared under arms; and 
Conſtantius aſcended his lofty tribunal, hold- 


| (33) Julian ad 8. P. Q. A. p. 275, 276. Libanius, Orat. 1 . 


268. Julian did not yield till the Gods had ſignified their will by 


repeated viſions and omens. His piety then forbade him to reſiſt. 


(34) Julian himſelf relates (p 274), with ſome humour, the 


circumſtances of his own metamorphoſis, his downecaſt looks, and 
his perplexity at being thus ſuddenly tranſported into a new world, 
where every object appeared ſtrange and heſtile. | 

Ing 
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ing by the hand his couſin Julian, who en- 
tered the ſame day into the twenty: fifth year 
of his age (35). In a ſtudied ſpeech, con- 


ceived and delivered with dignity, the em- 
peror repreſented the various dangers which 


threatened the proſperity of the republic, the 
neceſſity of naming a Cæſar for the admini- 
{tration of the Wel, and his own intention, 
if it was agreeable to their wiſhes, of re- 


Warding with the honours of the purple, the 
promiſing virtues of the nephew of Conſtan- 


tine. The approbation of the ſoldiers was 
teſtified by a reſpectful murmur : they gazed 
on the manly countenance of Julian, and ob- 
ſerved with pleafure, that the fire which 
ſparkled in his eyes was tempered by a modeſt 


bluſh, on being thus expoſed, for the firſt 
time, to the public view of mankind. As 
ſoon as the ceremony of his inveſtiture had 
been performed, Conſtantius addreſſed him 


with the tone of authority, which his ſupe- 
rior age and ſtation permitted him to aſſume; 


and exhorting the new Cæſar to deſerve, by 
Heroic deeds, that ſacred and immortal name, 
the emperor gave his colleague the ſtrongeſt 


aſſurances of a friendſhip which ſhould never 
be impaired by time, nor interrupted by their 
ſeparation into the moſt diſtant climates. As 
ſoon as the ſpeech was ended, the troops, as 
A token of applauſe, claſhed their ſhields 


againſt their knees (36); while the officers 


(35) See Ammian, Marcellin. I. XV, ©. 8. Zoſimus, I. iii, 


p. 139. Aurelius Victor. Victor Junior 1 in Epitom. Eutrop. x, 14. 


(36) Militares omnes horrendo fragore ſcuta genibus illidentes; 


quod eſt proſperitatis indicium plenum; nam contra cum haſtis cly- 


pei feriuntur, iræ documentum eſt et doloris. . . . Ammianus adds, 
with a nice diſtinction, Enmque ut patiori reverentia ſexvaretur, 


nce b lupra modum laudabant nec infra quam Gecebat, | 


who 
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who ſurrounded the tribunal expreſſed, with 
decent reſerve, their ſenſe of the merits of 
the repreſentative of Conſtantius. 

. 5 he two princes returned to the palace in e 
the ſame chariot ; and during the flow . 
ceſſion, Julian repeated to himſelf a verſe of Nos: 1 
his favourite Homer, which he might equally 

apply to his fortune and to his fears (37). 
Ihe four and twenty days which the Cæſar 
ſpent at Milan after his inveſtiture, and the 
firſt months of his Gallic reign, were de- 
voted to a ſplendid, but ſevere captivity; nor 
could the acquiſition of honour compenſate 
for the loſs of freedom (38). His ſteps were 
watched, his correſpondence was intercepted; 
and he was obliged, by prudence, to decline 
the viſits of his moſt intimate friends. Of 
his former domeſtics, four only were per- 
mitted to attend him ; two pages, his phy- 
ſician, and his librarian ; the laſt of whom 
Was employed 3 in the care of 2 valuable col- 
lection of books, the gift of the empreſs, who 
ſtudied the inclinations as well as the intereſt 
of her friend. In the room of theſe faithful 
ſervants, an houſehold was formed, ſuch in- 
deed as became the dignity of a Cæſar: but 
it Was filled with a crowd of e deſtitute, 


(37) Eee wog big: aeg, xa big nent, The word 
purple, which Homer had uſed as a vague but common epithet for 
death, was applied by Julian to expreſs, very . the nature and 
object ef his own apprehenſions. 


(38) He repreſents, in the moſt oathotls terms (p. 277), the 
diſtreſs of his new ſituation. The proviſion for his table was how- 
ever ſo elegant and ſumptuous, that the young philoſopher rejected 
it with diſdain. Quum legeret libellum aſſidue, quem Conſtantius 
ut privignum ad ſtudia mittens manũi ſua conſcripſerat, prælicenter 
diſponens quid in convivio Cæſaris impendi deberet, Phaſianum, et 


vulvam et ſumen exigi vetuit et inſerri. Ammian. Marcellin. 1. 
AVI c. F. | e 


and 
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and perhaps incapable of any attachment for 
their new maſter, to whom, for the moſt 
part, they were either unknown or ſuſpected. 
His want of experience might require the 
aſſiſlance of a wiſe council; but the minute 
inſtructions which regulated the ſervice of his 
table, and the diſtribution of his hours, were 
adapted to a youth ſtill under the diſcipline of 
his præceptors, rather than to the ſituation of 
a prince entruſted with the conduct of an 
important war. If he aſpired to deſerve the 
eſteem of his ſubjects, he was checked by the 
fear of diſpleaſing his ſovereign; and even 
the fruits of his marriage- bed were blaſted by 
the jealous artifices of Euſebia (39) herſelf, 
who, on this occaſion alone, ſeems to have 
been unmindful of the tenderneſs of her fex, 
and the generoſity of her character. The me- 
mory of his father and of his brothers re- 
minded Julian of his own danger, and his ap- 
prehenſions were encreaſed by che recent and 
Selens unworthy fate of Sylvanus. In the ſummer 
. D. 3, Which preceded his own clevation, that ge- 
September. neral had been choſen to deliver Gaul from 
the tyranny of the Barbarians ; but Sylvanus 
oon diſcovered that he had left his moſt dan- 
gerous enemies in the Imperial court. A 


(39) If we recollect that Conſtantine, the father of Helena, 
died above eighteen years before in a mature old age, it will appear 
probable, that the daughter, though a virgin, could not be very 
young at the time of her marriage. She was ſoon afterwards de- 
Uvered of a ſon, who died immediately, quod obſtetrix corrupta 
mercede, mox natum præſecto pluſquam convenerat umbilico ne- 
cavit. She accompanied the emperor and empreſs in their journey 
to Rome, and the latter, quæſitum venenum bibere per fraudem 
illexit, ut quotieſcunque concepiſſet, immaturuni abjlceret partum. 
Ammian. 1 xvi, c. 10. Our phyſicians will determine whether 
Were exiſts ſuch à poiſon. n. For my own part, I am inclined to hope 


that the public malignity im puted the effects of accident as the 
uin of Euſebia. 


dexte- 
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dexterous informer, countenanced by ſeveral 


of the principal miniſters, procured from 
him ſome recommendatory letters; and eraz- 


ing the whole of the contents, except the ſig- 
nature, filled up the vacant parchment with 
matters of high and treaſonable import. By 


the induſtry and courage of his friends, the 


fraud was however detected, and in a great 


council of the civil and military officers, held 
in the preſence of the emperor himſelf, the in- 
nocence of Sylvanus was publicly acknow- 


ledged. But the diſcovery came too late; 


the report of the calumny, and the haſty 
ſeizure of his eftate, had already provoked 
the indignant chiet to the rebellion of which 


he was ſo unjuſtly accuſed. He aſſumed the 
purple at his head quarters of Cologne, and 
his active powers appeared to menace Italy 
with an invaſion, and Milan with a ftege. 
In this emergency, Urſicinus, a general of 

equal rank, regained by an act of treachery, 


the favour which he had loſt by his eminent 


ſervices in the Eaſt. Exaſperated as he might 


{pecioully allege, by injuries of a ſimilar na- 


ture, he haſtened with a few followers to Join 


the ſtandard, and to betray the confidence, of 
his too credulous friend. After a reign of 
only twenty-eight days, Sylvanus was aſſaſſi- 
nated : the ſoldiers who, without any crimi- 
nal intention, had blindly followed the ex- 
ample of their leader, immediately returned 
to their allegiance ; and the flatterers of Con- 


ſtantius celebrated the wiſdom and felicity of 


the monarch who had extinguiſhed a civil war 
without the hazard of a battle (40). 


(40) Ammianus (xv, 5) was perfectly well informed of the con- 
duct and fate of Sylvanus. He himſelf was one of the few fojlowers 
who attended Urſicinus in his dangerous enterpriſe, 

The 
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Conſtantius The protection of the Rhætian frontier, 
A. D. 35% and the proſecution of the Catholic Church, 
April 28. detained Conſtantius in Italy above eighteen 
months after the departure of Julian. Before 
the emperor returned into the Eaſt, he in- 
dulged his pride and curioſity in a viſit to the 
ancient capital (41). He proceeded from 
Milan to Rome along the Amihan and Flami- 
nian ways; and as ſoon as he approached 
within forty miles of the city, the march of 
a prince who had never vanquiſhed a foreign 
enemy, aſſumed the appearance of a triumphal 
proceſſion. His ſplendid train was com- 
poſed of all the miniſters of luxury; but in 
a time of profound peace, he was encompaſled 
by the glittering arms of the numerous ſqua- 
drons of his guards and cuiraſſiers. Their 
ſtreaming banners of ſilk, emboſſed with 
gold, and ſhaped in the form of dragons, 
waved round the perſon of the emperor. Con- 
ſtantius ſat alone in a lofty car reſplendent 
with gold and precious gems; and, except 
when he bowed his head to paſs under the 
gates of the cities, he affected a ſtately de- 
meanour of inflexible, and, as it might ſeem, 
of inſenſible gravity. The ſevere diſcipline 
of the Perſian youth had been introduced by 
the eunuchs into the Imperial palace; and 
ſuch were the habits of patience which they 
had inculcated, that, during a flow and ſul- 
try march, he was never ſeen to move his 
hand towards his face, or to turn his eyes 
either to the right or to the left. He was re- 


(41) For the particulars of the viſit of Conſtantius to Rome, 

fee Ammianus, l. zwi, c. 10. We have only to add, tat Themi- 

ſtius was appointed deputy from Conſtantinople, and that he com- 
poſed his fourth Oratian for this ceremony. | | 


ceived 
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ceived by the magiſtrates and ſenate of Rome; 


and the emperor ſurveyed, with attention, 


the civil honours of the republic, and the 
conſular images of the noble families. The 


ſtreets were lined with an innumerable mul- 
titude. Their repeated acclamations expreſſed 
their joy at beholding, after an abſence of thir- 
ty-two years, the ſacred perſon of their ſove- 
reign; and Conſtants himſelf expreſſed, 
with ſome pleaſantry, his affected ſurpriſe 
that the human race ſhould thus ſud- 
denly be collected on the fame ſpot. The fon 
of Conſtantine was lodged in the ancient 
palace of Auguſtus : he preſided in the ſe- 
nate, harranged the people from the tribunal 
which Cicero had ſo often aſcended, aſſiſted 


with unuſual courteſy at the games of the 


Circus, and accepted the crowns of gold, as 


well as the panegyrics which had been pre- 


| pared for this ceremony by the deputies of 
the principal cities. His ſhort viſit of thirty 
days was employed in viewing the monu- 


ments of art and power, which were ſcat- 


tered over the ſeven hills and the interjacent 


vallies. He admired the awful majeſty of the 


_ capitol, the vaſt extent of the baths of Cara- 


calla and Diocletian, the ſevere ſimplicity of 
the Pantheon, the maſly greatneſs of the am- 


phitheatre of Titus, the elegant architecture 
of the theatre of Pompey and the Temple of 
Peace, and, above all, the ſtately ſtructure of 
the Forum and column of Tran ; acknow- 
ledging, that the voice of fame, ſo prone to 
invent and to magnify, had made an inade- 


quate report of the metropolis of the world. 
The traveller, who has contemplated the 
ruins of ancient Rome, may conceive ſome 
imperfect idea of the ſentiments which Oey 
mu 
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muſt have inſpired when they reared their 


heads in the ſplendour of unſullied beauty. 


A new obe- The ſatisfaction which Conſtantius had re- 
Jifk. 


ceived from this journey excited him to the 
generous emulation of beſtowing on the Ro- 
mans ſome memorial of his own gratitude 
and munificence. His firſt idea was to imitate 


the equeſtrian and coloſlal ſtatue which he, had 
ſeen in the Forum of Trajan; but when he 
had maturely weighed the difficulties of the 


execution (42), he choſe rather to embelliſh 
the capital by the gift of an Egyptian obelifk. 


In a remote but poliſhed age, which ſeems to 
have preceded the invention of alphabetical 
writing, a great number of theſe obeliſks had 
been erected, in the city of Thebes and He- 
liopolis, by the ancient ſovereigns of Egypt, 
in a juſt confidence that the ſimplicity of their 


form, and the hardneſs of their ſubſtance, 
would reſiſt the injuries of time and violence 


(43). Several of theſe extraordinary columns 
had been tranſported to Rome by Auguſtus 
and his ſucceſſors, as the moſt durable monu- 
ments of their power and victory (44); but 


there remained one obeliſk, which from its 


ſize or ſanctity, eſcaped for a long time the 


(42) Hormiſdas, a fugitive prince of perſa, obſerved to the 
emperor, that if he made ſuch a horſe, he muſt think of preparing 
2 fimilar ſtable (the Forum of Trajan). Another ſaying of Hor- 


miſdas is recorded, that one thing only had diſpleaſed him, to find 


*« that men died at Rome as well as elſewhere.” If we adopt this 
reading of the text of Ammianus /diſplicuiſſe inſtead of placuiſſe }, 
we may conſider it as a reproof of Roman vanity. 'The contrary 
ſenſe would be that of a miſanthrope. | | 
(43) When Germanicus viſited the ancient monuments of Thebes, 
the eldeſt of the prieſts explained to him the meaning of theſe 


. hieroglyphics. Tacit. Annal. ii, c. 60. But it ſeems probable, 


that before the uſeful invention of an alphabet, theſe natural or ar- 


bitrary ſigns were the common characters of the Egyptian nation. 


see Warburton's Divine Lagation of Moſes, vol. iii, p. 69—243. 
(44) See Plin. Hiſt, Natur. I. xxxvi, c. 14, 15. 


rapa- 
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rapacio zus vanity of the conquerors. It was 


deſigned by Conſtantine to adorn his new city 
4 505 ; and, after being removed by his order 


from the pedeſtal where it ſtood before the 


Temple of the Sun at Heliopolis, was floated 
_ down the Nile to Alexandria. The death of 


Conſtantine ſuſpended the execution of his 
purpoſe, and this obeliſs was deſtined by his 


ſon to the ancient capital of the empire. A 
veſſel of uncommon ſtrength and capaciouſ- 
neſs was provided to convoy this enormous 


weight of granite, at leaſt an hundred and 
fifteen feet in length, from the banks of the 


Nile to thoſe of the Tyber. The obeliſk of 
Conſtantius was landed about three miles 
from the city, and elevated, by the efforts 


of art and labour, in the great Circus of 
Rome (46). 
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The departure of Conſtantius from Romer. Qua: 
was haſtened by the alarming intelligence ofdian and 


the diſtreſs and danger of the Illyrian pro- 


Sarmatian 
war, 


vinces. The diſtractions of civil war, and A. D. 357, 
the irreparable loſs which the Roman legions sss, 359.7 


had ſuſtained in the battle of Murſa, expoſed 


thoſe countries, almoſt without defence, to 


the light cavalry of the Barbarians; and par- 
ticularly to the inroads of the Quadi, a fierce 


and powerful nation, who ſeems to have ex- 


changed the inſtitutions of e for the 


(45) Ammian. Marcellin. 1. xvii, c. 4. He gives us a Greek 
interpretation of the hieroglyphics, and his commentator Linden- 
brogius adds a Latin inſcription, which, in twenty verſes of the 
age of Conſtantius, contain a ſhort hiſtory of the #beliſk. 


(46) See Donat. Roma Antiqua, enn . and 


the learned, though confuſed, Diſſertation of Bargæus on Obeliſks, 
inſerted in the fourth volume of Grævius's Roman Antiquities, p. 


:18979—1936. This Diſſertation is dedicated to pope Sixtus V. who 


erected the obcliſk of Conſtantius in the ſquare before the Fare 
church of St. John Lateran. 
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arms and military arts of their Sarmatian al- 
lies (47). The garriſons of the frontier were 


inſufficient to check their progreſs; and the 
indolent monarch was at length compelled to 


aſſemble, from the extremities of his domi- 


nions, the flower of the Palatine troops, to 


take the field in perſon, and to employ a whole 


campaign, with the preceding autumn and 
the enſuing ſpring, in the ſerious proſecution _ 
of the war. The emperor paſſed the Danube 
on a bridge of boats, cut in pieces all that 
encountered his march, penetrated into the 


heart of the country of the Quadi, and ſe- 


verely retaliated the calamities which they 
Had inflicted on the Roman province. The 


diſmayed Barbarians were ſoon reduced to 


ſue for peace: they offered the reſtitution of 
his captive ſubjects, as an atonement for the 
paſt, and the nobleſt hoſtages as a pledge of 


their future conduct. The generous courteſy 


which was ſhewn to the firſt among their 
chieftains who implored the clemency of Con- 
ſtantius, encouraged the more timid, or the 
more obſtinate, to imitate their example; and 
the Imperial camp was crowded with the 


princes and- ambaſladors of the moſt diſtant 
tribes, who occupied the plains of the Leſſer 


Poland, and who might have deemed them- 
ſelves ſecure behind the lofty ridge of the 
Carpathian mountains. While Conſtantius 


gave laws to the Barbarians beyond the Da- 


nube, he diſtinguiſhed with ſpecious com- 


paſſion the Sarmatian exiles, who had been 
expelled from their native country by the re- 


bellion of their ſlaves, and who formed a 


(47) The events of this Quadian and Sarmatian war are related 
by Ammianus, xvi, 10; xvii, 12, 13; xix, II. 


very 
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very conſiderable acceſſion to the power of 
the Quadi. The emperor, embracing a 
generous but artful ſyſtem of policy, releaſed 


the Sarmatians from the bands of this humi- 
liating dependence, and reitored them, by a 


ſeparate treaty, to the dignity of a nation 
united under the government of 2 ring, the 


friend and ally of the republic. Be declared 


his reſolution of after ting the ltics of their 


cauſe, and of ſecuring the peace of the pro- 


vinces by the extirpation, or at leaſt the 


baniſhment, of the Limigantes, whoſe man- 


ners were ſtill infected with the vices of their 
ſervile origin. The execution of this deſign 
was attended with more difficulty than glory. 


The territory of the Limigantes was protected 


againſt the Romans by the Danube, againſt 


the hoſtile Barbarians by the Teyſs. The 


marſhy lands which lay between thoſe rivers, 


and were often covered by their inundations, 


formed an intricate wilderneſs, pervious only 
to the inhabitants, who were acquainted with 
its ſecret paths and inacceſſible fortreſſes. On 
the approach of Conſtantius, the Limigantes 


tried the efficacy of prayers, of fraud, and of 


arms; but he ſternly rejected their ſupplica- 


tions, defeated their rude ſtratagems, and 
repelled with ſkill and firmneſs the efforts of 
their irregular valour. One of their moſt 


warlike tribes, eſtabliſhed in a ſmall iſland 
towards the conflux of the Teyſs and the 


Danube, conſented to pals the river with the 
intention of ſurprifing the emperor during 
the ſecurity of an amicable conference. They 
ſoon became victims of the perfidy which 


they meditated. Encompaſſed on every fide, 


trampled down 155 the cavalry, ſlaughtered 


by 
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by the ſwords of the legions, they diſdained 


to aſk for mercy; and with an undaunted 
countenance ſtill graſped their weapons in the 
agomes of death. After this victory a con- 


ſiderable body of Romans was landed on the 
oppoſite banks of the Danube; the Taifalæ, 


a Gothic tribe engaged in the ſervice of the 
empire, invaded the Limigantes on the fide 
of the Teyſs; and their former maſters, the 


free Sarmatians, animated by hope and re- 
venge, penetrated through the hilly country 


into the heart of their ancient poſſeſſions. A 


general conflagration revealed the huts of the 


Barbarians, which were ſeated in the depth 


of the wilderneſs; and the foldier fought 


with confidence on marſhy ground, which it 
was dangerous for him to tread. In this extremi- 
ty the braveſt of the Limigantes werereſolved to 
die in arms, rather than to yield: hut the milder 
ſentiment, enforced by the authority of their 
elders, at length prevailed; and the ſuppliant 


crowd, followed by their wives and children, re- 


paired to the Imperial camp, to learn their fate 
from the mouth of the conqueror. After cele- 


brating his own clemency, which was ſtill in- 


clinedto pardon their repeated crimes, and to 
ſpare the remnant of aguilty nation, Conſtantius 
aſſigned for the place of their exile a remote 


country, where they might enjoy a ſafe and 


| honourable repoſe. The Limigantes obeyed 


with reluctance; but before they could reach, 


at leaſt before they could occupy, their 
deſtined habitations, they returned to the 


banks of the Danube, exaggerating the hard- 


_ ſhips of their ſituation, and requeſting, with 


fervent profeſſions of fidelity, that the em- 


peror would grant them an undiſturbed ſet- 
tlement within the limits of the Roman pro- 


vinces. 
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vinces. Inſtead of conſulting his own expe- 
rience of their incurable perfidy, Conſtantius 


liſtened to his flatterers, who were ready to 


repreſent the honour and advantage of ac- 
cepting a colony of ſoldiers, at a time When 


it was much eaſier to obtain the pecuniary 


contributions, than the military ſervice of the 


ſubjects of the empire. The Limigantes were 
permitted to paſs the Danube; and the em- 
peror gave audience to the multitude in a 


large plain near the modern city of Buda. 


They ſurrounded the tribunal, and ſeemed to 


hear with reſpect an oration full of mildneſs 


and dignity; when one of the Barbarians, 
caſting his ſhoe in the air, exclaimed with a 


loud voice, Marha / Marha: a word of deſi- 


ance, which was received as the ſignal of the 
tumult. They ruſhed with fury to ſeize the 


perſon of the emperor; his royal throne and 
golden couch were pillaged by theſe rude 
hands; but the faithful defence of his guards, 


who died at his feet, allowed him a moment 


to mount a fleet horſe, and to eſcape from 
the confuſion. The diſgrace which had been 


incurred by a tyeackerous ſurpriſe was ſoon 
retrieved by the numbers and diſcipline of the 
Romans; and the combat was only termi- 


nated by the extinction of the name and na- 


tion of the Limig antes. The free Sarmatians 


were reinſtated in the poſſeſſion of their an- 


cient ſeats; although Conſtantius diftruited 
the levity of their character, he entertained 
ſome hopes that a ſenſe of gratitude might 


influence their future conduct. He had re- 


marked the lofty ſtature and obſequious de- 
meanour of Zizias, one of the nobleſt of 


their chiefs. He conferred on him the title 


Vor. III. —F * of 
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Þ of King; and Zizias proved that he wa 
1 unworthy to reign, by a ſincere and Iaft ing 
| | attachment to the intereſt of his benefactor, 
who, after this ſplendid ſucceſs, received the 
name of Sarmaiicus from the acclamations ot 
his victorious army (48). 
Theferfan While the Roman emperor and the Perſian 
negociation 
A. D. 3:8. Monarch, at the diſtance of three thouſand 
miles, defended their extreme limits againſt 
the Barbarians of the Danube and of the 
Oxus, their intermediate frontier experienced 
the viciſſitudes of a languid war, and a preca- 
rious truce. Two of the eaſtern miniſters of 
Conſtantius, the Prætorian præfect Muſonian, 
whoſe abilities were difgraced by the want 
of truth and integrity, and Caſſian duke of 
Meſopotomia, a hardy and veteran ſoldier, 
opened a ſecret negociation with the Satrap 
Tamſapor (49), Theſe overtures of peace, 
_ tranſlated into the ſervile and flattering lan- 
language of Aſia, were tranſmitted to the 
camp of the Great King; who reſolved to ſig- 
nify, by an ambaſſador, the terms which he 
was inclined to grant to the ſuppliant Ro- 
mans. Narſes, whom he inveſted with that 
character, was honourably received in his 
paſſage through Antioch and Conſtantinople : 
he reached Sirmium after a long journey, 
and, at his firſt audience, reſpectfully un- 
folded the ſilken veil which covered the 
if haughty epiſtle of his ſovereign. Sapor, 
[|] King of Kings, and Brother of the Sun and 


(48) Genti 88 magno decori conſidens apud eos regem 
dedit. Aurelius Victor. In a pompous oration pronounced by 


Conſtantius himſelf, he expatiates on his own exploits with much 
vanity, and ſpme trath. 


(49) Ammian. xvi, 9. 
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Moon (ſuch were the lofty titles affected by 
Oriental vanity), exprefled his ſatisfaction 


that his brother, Conſtantius Cæſar, had 
been taught wiſdom by adverſity. As the 
lawful ſucceſſor of Darius Hyſtaſpes, Sapor 
aſſerted, that the river Strymon in Macedonia, 
was the true and ancient boundary of his 
empire; declaring, however, that as an evi- 
dence of his moderation, he would content 
himſelf with the provinces of Armenia and 


Meſopotamia, which had been fraudulently 
extorted from his anceſtors. He alleged, that, 
without the reſtitution of theſe diſputed coun- 


tries, it was impoſſible to eſtabliſh any treaty 
on a ſohd and permanent baſis; and he arro- 


gantly threatened, that if his ambaſſador re- 
turned in vain, he was prepared to take the 


field in the ſpring, and to ſupport the juſtice of 
his cauſe by the Rength of his invincible arms. 
Narſes, who was endowed with the moſt po- 
lite and amiable manners, endeavoured, as 


far as was conſiſtent with his duty, to ſoften 
the harſhneſs of the meſſage (50). Both the 


ſtyle and ſubſtance were maturely weighed in 


the Imperial council, and he was diſmiſſed 


with the following anſwer: © Conſtantius 


C had a right to diſclaim the officiouſneſs of 


his miniſters, who had acted without any 
< ſpecific orders from the throne : he was 


« not, however, averſe to an equal and ho- 


„ nourable treaty ; but it was highly indecent, 
as well as abſurd, to propoſe to the ſole 


(50) Ammianus (xvii, 5) tranſcribes the haughty letter. The- 


miſtius (Orat. iv, p. 57, edit. Petav.) takes notice of the ſilk cover- 
ing. Idatius and Zonaras mention the journey of the ambaſſador; 


and Peter the Patrician (in Excerpt. Legat. p. 28) has informed 
us of his coxciliating behaviour. 1 
O 2 „ and 
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and victorious emperor of the Romas 
world, the ſame conditions of peace which 


he had indignantly rejected at the time 
*© when his power was contracted within the 


66 
00 


„ narrow limits of the Faſt : the chance of 


% arms was uncertain ; and Sapor ſhould re- 


collect, that if the Romans had ſometimes 


been vanquiſhed j in battle, they had almoſt 
oh always been ſucceſsful in the event of the 


<« war.” A few days after the departure of 
Narſes, three ambaſladors were ſent to the 


court of Sapor, who was already returned 


from the Scythian expedition to his ordinary 


reſidence of Cteſiphon. A count, a notary, 
and a ſophiſt, had been ſelected for this im- 


portant commiſſion; and Conſtantius, who 
was fecretiy anxious for the concluſion of the 


peace, entertained ſome hopes that the dig- 
nity of the firſt of theſe miniſters, the dexte- 
rity of the ſecond, and the rhetoric of the 


third (51), would perſuade the Perſian mo- 


narch to abate of the rigour of his demands. 


But the progreſs of their negociation was op- 
poſed and defeated by the hoſtile arts of An- 


toninus (52), a Roman ſubject of Syria, who | 


had fled from oppreſſion, and was admitted 
into the councils of Sapor, and even to the 


royal table, where, according to the cuſtom 


(51) Ammianus, xvii, 5, and Valeſius ad loc. The ſophiſt, or 
philoſopher (in that age theſe words were almoſt ſynonymous), was 
Euſtathius the Cappadocian, the diſciple of Jamblichus, and the 
friend of St. Baſil. Eunapius (in Vit. Ædeſii, p. 44—47) fondly 
attributes to this philoſophic ambaſſador the glory of enchanting 
the Barbarian king by the perſuaſive charms of reaſon and eloquence. 
Sec Tillemont, Hiſt. des Empereurs, tom. iv, p. 828, 1132. 


(52) Ammian. xvii, £, 6, 8, 1 he decent and reſpectful be- 
haviour of Antoninus towards the Roman general, ſets him in a very 


intereſting light; and Ammianus himſelf ſpeaks of the traitor with 
{ome compaffion and eſteem. | 
of 
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of the Perſians, the moſt important buſineſs 
was frequently ditcufled (43). The dexterous 
tugitive promoted his intereſt by the ſame 

conduct which gratified his revenge. He in- 
ceſſantly urged the ambition of his new mat- 


ter, to embrace the favourable opportunity 
when the braveſt of tlie Palatine troops were 


ee with the emperor in a diſtant war 
on the Danube. He preſſed 3apor to invade 
the exhauſted and defenceleſs provinces of 


the Kaſt, with the numerous armies of Perſia, 


now fortified by the alliance and acceſſion of 


the fierceſt Barbarians. The ambaſſadors of 
Rome retired without ſucceſs, and a ſecond 


embaſſy, of a ſtill more honourable rank, 
was detained in ſtrict confinement, and threat- 
ened either with death or exile. 


'97 


The military hiſtorian (54), who was him⸗ Invaſion of 


NM p- ta- 


ſelf diſpatched to obſerve tlie army Gf the mia by Sa. 


Perſians, as they were preparing to conttruct bez, 
339. 


a bridge of boats over the Tigris, beheid* 


from an eminence the plain of Allyria, as fav 


as the edge of the horizon, covered with 
men, with horſes, and with arms. Sapor 
appeared in the front, conſpicuous by the ſplen- 
dor of his purple. On his left hand, the place 
of honour among the Orientals, Grumbates, 
king of the Chionites, diſplayed the ſtern 


countenance of an aged and renowned war- 


rior. The monarch had reſerved a ſimilar 


(83) This circumſtance, as it is noticed by Ammianus, ſerves 
to prove the veracity of Herodotus (1. i, c. 133), and the perma- 


nency of the Perſian manners. In every age the Perſians have 
been addicted to intemperance, and the wines of Shiraz have 


triumphed over the law of Mahomet. Briſſon de Regno Perl. I. ii, 


p. 462—472, and Chardin, Voyages en Perſe, tom. iii, p. 90. 
(54) Ammian. I. xviti, 6, 7, 8, 10. 


place 
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5 place on his right hand for the king of the 
| Albanians, who led his independent tribes 
from the ſhores of the Caſpian. The Satraps 
and Generals were diſtributed according to 
their ſeveral ranks, and the whole army, be- 
ſides the numerous train of Oriental luxu 
conſiſted of more than one hundred thouſand 
effective men, inured to fatigue, and ſelected 
from the braveſt nations of Aſia. The Ro- 
man deſerter, who in ſome meaſure guided 
the councils of Sapor, had prudently adviſed, 
that inſtead of waſting the ſummer in tedious 
and difficult fieges, he ſhould march directly 
to the Euphrates, and preſs forward without 
delay to ſeize the feeble and wealthy metro- 
polis of Syria. But the Perſians were no 
'" ſooner advanced into the plains of Meſopota- 
| mia, than they diſcovered that every precau- 
tion had been uſed which could retard their 
0 progreſs, or defeat their deſign. The inha- 
4 . bitants, with their cattle, were ſecured in 
l places of ſtrength, the green forage through 
1 5 out the country was ſet on fire, the fords of 
the river were fortified by ſharp ſtakes; mih- 
tary engines were planted on the oppoſite 
| banks, and a ſcaſonable ſwell of the waters 
1 of the Euphrates deterred the Barbarians 
| from attempting the ordinary paſſage of the 
it bridge of Thapſacus. Their ſkilful guide, 
changing his plan of operations, then con- 
ducted the army by a longer circuit, but 
through a fertile territory, towards the head 
of the Euphrates, where the infant river is 
reduced to a ſhallow and acceflible ſtream. Þ 
i SGSGapor overlooked with prudent diſdain the | 
5 | ſtrength of Niſibis; but as he paſſed under 
the walls of Amida, he reſolved to try whe- 
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ther the majeſty of his preſence would not 
awe the garriſon into immediate ſubmiſſion. 
The facrilegious inſult of a random dart, 


which glanced againſt the royal tiara, con- 


vinced him of his error; and the indignant 


monarch liſtened with impatience to the ad- 
vice of his miniſters, who conjured him, not 


to ſacrifice the ſucceſs of his ambition to the 
gratification of his reſentment. The follow- 
ing day Grumbates advanced towards the 
gates with a ſelect body of troops, and re- 
quired the inſtant ſurrender of the city, as the 
only atonement which could be accepted for 


ſuch an act of raſhneſs and inſolence. His 
propoſals were anſwered by a general diſ- 


charge, and his only ſon, a beautiful and va- 


liant youth, was pierced through the heart by 


a Javelin, ſhot from one of the baliſtæ. The 
funeral of the prince of the Chionites was 


celebrated according to the rites of his coun- 


try ; and the grief of his aged father was alle- 
viated by the ſolemn promiſe of Sapor, that 


the guilty city of Amida ſhould ſerve as a fu- 


neral pile to expiate the death, and to per- 


petuate the memory, of his ſon. 
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The ancient city of Amid or Amida (5 5), Siege of 


( 5 5 For the e of 8 ſee d'Herbelot, Bibliothe- 
que Orientale, p. 108. Hiftoire de Timur Bec, par Cherefeddin_ 
Ali, I. iii, c. 41. Ahmed Arabſiades, tom, i, P. 331, e. 43. 


Voyages de Tavernier, tom. i, p. 301. Voyages d' Otter, tom. 


ii, p. 273, and Voyages de Niebuhr, tom. ii, p. 324—328. The 
laſt of theſe travellers, a learned and accurate Dane, has given a 


plan of Amida, which illuſtrates the operations of the ſiege. 
(56) Diarbekir, which is ſtiled Amid, or Kara-Amid, in the 


public writings of the Turks, contains above 16,000 houſes, and is 
the reſidence of a paſha with three tails. The epither of Kara is 
derived from the blackneſs of the Kone which compofes the ſtrong and 


ancient wall of Amida. 


ſituate 


_ which ſometimes aſſumes the provincial appel- Amide. 
lation of Diarbekir ( 56), 18 5 advantageouſly 
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ſituate in a fertile plain, watered by the na- 
tural and artificial channels of the Tigris, of 
which the leaſt inconſiderable ſtream bends in 
a ſemicircular form round the eaſtern part of 
the city. The emperor Conſtantius had re- 
cently conferred on Amida the honour of his 
own name, and the additional fortifications 
of ſtrong walls and lofty towers. It was pro- 


vidod with an arſenal of military engines, and 


the ordinary garriſon had been reinforced _ 
to the amount of ſeven legions, when the 
place was inveſted by the arms of Sapor (57). 
His firſt and moſt ſanguine hopes depended 
on the ſucceſs of a general aſiault. To the 


| ſeveral nations which followed his ſtandard 
their reſpective poſts were aſſigned; the ſouth 
to the Vertæ, the north to the Albanians, the 
caſt to the Chionites, inflamed with grief and 
indignation; the weſt to the Segeſtans, the 
braveſt of his warriors, who covered their 
front. with a formidable line of Indian ele- 
phants (58). The Perſians, on every. fide, 


ſupported their efforts, and animated their 


courage; and the monarch himſelf, careleſs 


of his rank and lafet. , diſplayed in the pro- 


(57) The operations of the fiege of Amida are very minutely 
deſcribed by Ammianus (xix, 19) who acted an honourable 


part in the def ce, and eſcaped with difficulty when the city was 
ſtorxied by the Perſians. 


(53) Of theſe ſour nations, the Albanians are too well 3 
® require any deſcription. The Segeſtans inhabited à large and 
level country, which ſtill preferves their name, to the ſouth' of 
Khcoratan, and the weſt of Hindoſtan (See Geographia . 
p. 123, and d' Herbcelot, Bibliotheque Orientale, p. 797). Not- 
withſtanding the boaſted victory of Bahram vol. i, p. 410), the 
Scgeſtans, above $ourſcore years afterwards, appear as an indepen- 
dent nation, the ally of Perſia, We are ignorant of the ſituation 


of the Vertæ and Chionites, but I am inclined to place them (at 


leaſt the latter) towards che contincs of India aud Scythia, Bee 
Ammilas. xvi, 9. ESE oY | 3 
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| ſecution of the ſiege, the ardour of a youth. 


ful ſoldier. After an obſtinate combat the 
Barbarians were repulſed ; they inceſſantly re- 
turned to the charge; they were again driven 
back with a dreadful ſlaughter, and two rebel 
legions of Gauls, who had been baniſhed in- 


to the Faſt, ſignalized their undiſciplined 
courage by a nocturnal ſally into the heart of 


the Perſian camp. In one of the fierceſt of 


theſe repeated aſſaults, Amida was betrayed 


by the treachery of a deſerter, who indicated 
to the Barbarians a ſecret and neglected ſtair- 


caſe, ſcooped out of the rock that hangs over 
the ſtream of the Tigris. Seventy choſen 


archers of the royal guard aſcended in ſilence 


to the third ſtory of a lofty tower which 
commanded the precipice; they elevated on 


high the Perſian banner, the ſignal of con- 


fidence to the aſſailants, and of diſmay to the 


beſieged; and if this devoted band could have 
maintained their poſt a few minutes longer, 


the reduction of the place might have been 
purchaſed by the ſacrifice of their lives. After 


Sapor had tried, without ſucceſs, the efficacy 
of force and of ſtratagem, he had recourſe to 
the ſlower but more certain operations of a 
regular ſiege, in the conduct of which he was 


inſtructed by the {kill of the Roman deſerters. 


The trenches were opened at a convenient 


diſtance, and the troops deſtined for that ſer- 


vice advanced under the portable cover of 
ſtrong hurdles, to fill up the ditch, and un- 
dermine the foundations of the walls. 
Wooden towers were at the ſame time con- 
{tructed, and moved forwards on wheels, 
till the ſoldiers, who were provided with 
every ſpecies of miilile weapons, could en- 

| gage 
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gage almoſt on level ground with the troops 
who defended the rampart. Every mode of 
reſiſtance which art could ſuggeſt, or courage 
could execute, was employed in the defence 
of Amida, and the works of Sapor were 


more than once deſtroyed by the fire of the 
Romans. But the reſources of a beſieged 
city may be exhauſted. The Perſians repaired 


their loſſes, and puſhed their approaches; a 
large breach was made by the 6 
and the ſtrength of the garriſon, waſted by 
the ſword and by diſeaſe, yielded to the fury 


of the aſſault. The ſoldiers, the citizens, 
their wives, their children, all who had not 
time to eſcape through the oppolite gate, 


were involved by the conquerors in a promiſ- 


cuous maſſacre. 
Of Singara, 


But the ruin of Amida was the ſafety of 


4. D. 360.the Roman provinces. As ſoon as the firſt 


tranſports of victory had ſubſided, Sapor was 
at leiſure to reflect, that to chaſtiſe a diſobe- 
dient city, he had loſt the flower of his troops, 
and the moſt favourable ſeaſon for conqueſt 
(59). Thirty thouſand of his veterans had 


fallen under hs walls of Amida, during the 
continuance of a ſiege which laſted feventy- 


(59) 8 has marked the chronology of this year by . 

ſigns, which do not perfectly coincide with each other, or with the 
ſeries of the hiſtery. 1. The corn was ripe when Sapor invaded 
Meſopotamia; ** Cum jam ftipula flavente turgerent;”” a circum- 
ſtance, which, in the latitude of Aleppo, would naturally refer us 
to the month of April or May. See Harmer's Obſervations on 
Scripture, vol. i, p. 4i. Shaw's Travels, p. 335, edit. 410. 
2. The progreſs of Sapor was checked by the overflowing of the 


Euphrates, which generally happeus in July and Auguſt. Plin. 


Hiſt. Nat. v, 21. Viaggi di Pietro della Valle, tom. i, p. 696. 
3. When Sapor had taken Amida, after a fiege of ſeventy- three days, 
the autumn was far advanced. Autumno precipiti hædorumque 
© improbo fidere exorto. To reconcile theſe apparent contra- 
ditions, we muſt allow for ſome delay in the Perfian king, ſome 
inaccuracy in the hiſtorian, and ſome diſorder in the ſeaſons. 
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returned to his capital with affected triumph 


and ſecret mortification. It is more than 
probable, that the inconſtancy of his Barbarian 


allies was tempted to relinquiſh a war in 


which they had encountered ſuch unexpected 
difficulties; and that the aged king of the 


Chionites, ſatiated with revenge, turned 


away with horror from a ſcene of action 


\ 


where he had been deprived of the hope of 


his family and nation. The ſtrength as well 


as ſpirit of the army with which Sapor took 


the field in the enſuing ſpring, was. no longer 
equal to the unbounded views of his ambiti- 
on. Inſtead of aſpiring to the conqueſt of 


the Eaſt, he was obliged to content himſelf 


with the reduction of two fortified cities of 


Meſopotamia, Singara and Bezabde (60); 


the one ſituate in the midſt of a ſandy deſert, 


the other in a ſmall peninſula, ſurrounded. 


_ almoſt on every fide by the deep and rapid 


ſtream of the Tigris. Five Roman legions, 


of the diminutive ſize, to which they had 


been reduced in the age of Conſtantine, were 


made priſoners, and ſent into remote capti- 
vity on the extreme confines of Perſia. After 


diſmantling the walls of Singara, the con- 
queror abandoned that ſolitary and ſequeſ- 
tered place; but he carefully reſtored the 
fortifications of Bezabde, and fixed in that 
important poſt a garriſon or colony of vete- 


rans; amply ſupphed with every means of de- 


fence, and animated by high ſentiments of 
honour and fidelity. Towards the cloſe of 


the campaign, the arms of Sapor incurred 


(60) The account of theſe ſieges is given by Ammianus, AT, 
6, 7. | | ; | 
ſome 
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ſome diſgrace by an unſucceſsful enterprize 
againſt Virtha, or 'Tecrit, a ſtrong, or, as it 
was univerſally. eſteemed till the age of 
Tamerlane, an impregnable fortreſs of the 


independent Arabs (61). 
| Condut of The defence of the Eaſt again. the arms 
_ heRomans of Sapor, required and would have exerciſed 
the abilities of the moſt conſummate general; 


and it ſeemed fortunate for the ſtate, that it 
was the actual province of the brave Ur ſicinus, 


who alone deſerved the confidence of the 


ſoldiers and people. In the hour of danger, 
Urſicinus (62) was removed from his ſtation 


by the intrigues of the eunuchs; and the 


military command of the Fatt was beſtowed, 
by the ſame influence, on Sabinian, a wealthy 
and ſubtle veteran, who had attained the 
infirmities, without acquiring the experience, 
of age. By a ſecond order, which iflued 
from the ſame jealous: and inconſtant counſels, 


Urſicinus was again diſpatched to the frontier | 
_ of Meſopotamia, and condemned to ſuſtain 
the labours of a war, the honours of which 
had been transferred to his unworthy rival. 
Sabinian fixed his indolent ſtation under the 


walls of Edeſſa, and while he amuſed himſelf 


with the idle parade of military exerciſe, and 
moved to the ſound of flutes in the Pyrrhic 
dance, the public defence was abandoned to 


(61) For the identity of Virtha and Tecrit, fee d'Anville, Geo- 
graphie Ancienne, tom. ii, p. 201. For the ſiege of that cattle 
by Timur Bec, or Tamerlane, ſee Cherefeddin, I. iii, c. 33. The 
Perfian biographer exaggerates the merit and difficulty of this ex- 
ploit, which delivered the caravaus of Bagdad from a formidable 
gang of robbers. | | 


(62) Ammianus (xvii, 53 6, xix, 3; xx, 2) repreſents the merit 


and diſgrace of Urſicinus with that faithful attention which a ſoj- 


dier owed to his general. Some partiality may be fuſpected, yet 
the whole aceount is conſiſtent and probable. 
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the boldneſs and diligence of the former gene- 


ral of the Faſt. But whenever Urſicinus re- 
commended any vigvurous plan of opera- 
tions; when he propoſed at the head of a 
light and active army, to wheel round the 
foot of the mountains, to intercept the con- 
voys of the enemy, to haraſs the wide extent 


of the Perſian lines, and to relieve the diſtreſs 


of Amida; the timid and envious commander 
alleged, that he was reſtrained by his poſitive 
obders from endangering the ſafety of the 
troops. Amida was at length taken; its 


braveſt defenders, who had eſcaped the ſword | 


of the Barbarians, died in the Roman camp 


by the hand of the executioner; and Urſi- 
cinus himſelf, after ſupporting the diſgrace of 


2 partial enquiry, was puniſhed for the miſ- 
conduct of Sabinian by the Joſs of his mili- 
tary rank. But Conſtantius ſoon experi- 
enced the truth of the prediction which ho- 
neſt indignation had extorted from his in- 
zured lieutenant, that as long as ſuch maxims 
of government were ſuffered to prevail, the 
emperor himſelf would find it no eaſy taſk to 
defend his eaſtern dominions from the inva- 
ſion of a foreign enemy. When he had ſub- 
dued or pacified the Barbarians of the Da- 
nube, Conſtants proceeded by flow marches 
into the Eaſt; and after he had wept over 


the ſmoking runs of Amida, he formed, with 


a powerful army, the ſiege of Bezabde, The 
walls were ſhaken by the reiterated efforts of 
the moſt enormous of the battering- rams; the 
town was reduced to the laſt extremity; but 
it was ſtill defended by the patient and in- 
trepid valour of the hr till the ap- 
proach of the rainy ſeaſon obliged the em- 
peror 
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they 
emperor, who for a temporary ſervice had 
thus 1mprudently provoked the rapacious 
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peror to raiſe the ſiege, and inglorioully to 


retreat into his winter-quarters at Antioch 
(63). The pride of Conſtantius, and the in- 
genuity of his courtiers, were at a loſs to diſ- 
cover any materials for panegyric in the 


events of the Perſian war; while the glory of 


his couſin Julian, to whoſe military command 


he had entruſted the provinces of Gaul, was 

_ proclaimed to the world in the ſimple and 
cConciſe narrative of his exploits. 

lava of In the blind fury of civil diſcord, Con- 

Gaul by the ſtantius had abandoned to the Barbarians of 

_ Germans. Germany the countries of Gaul, which ſtill 

acknowledged the authority of his rival. A 


numerous {warm of Franks and Alemanm 
were invited to croſs the Rhine by preſents 
and promiſes, by the hopes of ſpoil, and by 
a e grant of all the territories which 

ould be able to ſubdue (64). But the 


ſpirit of the Barbarians, ſoon diſcovered and 
lamented the difficulty of diſmiſſing theſe for- 


midable allies, after they had taſted the richneſs 


of the Roman ſoil. Regardleſs of the nice 
diſtinction of loyalty and rebellion, theſe un-. 


_ diſciplined robbers treated as their natural 


enemies all the ſubjects of the empire, who 


(63) Ammian. xx, II. Omiſſo vano incepto, hiematurus An- 


tiochiæ redit in Syriam ærumnoſam, perpeſſus et ulcerum ſed et 


atrocia, diuque deflenda, It is thus that James Gronovius has re- 


| Rored an obſcure paſſage; and he thinks that this correction alone 


would have deſerved a new edition of his author; whoſe ſenſe may 
now be darkly. perceived. I expected ſome additional light from 
the recent labours of the learned Erneſtus (Lipſiæ, 1773). 


(64) The ravages of the Germans, and the diſtreſs of Gaul, 
may be collected from Jum himſelf. Orat. ad S. P. Q. Athen. 


p. 277. Ammian. xv, It, Libanius, Orat. x. Zoſimus, 1. ii, 
p. 140. Sozomen, I. iii, c. 1. 


poſſeſſed 
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poſſeſſed any property which they were deſi- 


rous of acquiring. Forty-five flouriſhing 


cities, Tongres, Cologne, Treves, Worms, 
Spires, Straſburgh, &c. beſides a far greater 
number of towns and villages, were pillaged, 
and for the moſt part reduced to aſhes. The 
Barbarians of Germany, ſtill faithful to the 
maxims of their anceſtors, abhorred the con- 
finement of walls, to which they applied the 


odious names of priſons and ſepulchres; and 


fixing their independent habitations on the 
banks of the rivers, the Rhine, the Moſelle, 


and the Meuſe, they ſecured themſelves 


againſt the danger of a ſurpriſe, by a rude 
and haſty fortification of large trees, which 
were felled and thrown acroſs the roads. 


The Alemanni were eſtabliſhed in the modern 


countries of Alſace and Lorraine; the Franks 


occupied the iſland of the Batavians, toge- 


ther with an extenſive diſtrict of Brabant, 


which was then known by the appellation of 
Toxandria(65), and may deſerve to be con- 
ſidered as the original ſeat of their Gallic mo- 


narchy (66). From the ſources, to the 


mouth, of the Rhine, the conqueſts of the 


Germans extended above forty miles to the 


(65) Ammianus xvi, 8). This name ſeems to be derived from 


the Toxandri of Pliny, and very frequently occurs in the hiſtories 


of the middle age. Toxandria was a country of woods and morafles, 


which extended from the neighbourhood of Tongres to the conflux 
of the Vahal and the Rhine. See Valeſius, Notit. Galliar. p. 558. 


(66) The paradox of P, Danicl, that the Franks never obtained 
any permanent ſettlement on this ſſde of the Rhine before the 
time of Clovis, is refuted with much learning and good ſenſe by 
M. Biet, who has proved, by a chain of evidence, their uninter- 
rupted poſſeſſion of Toxandria one hundred and thirty years before 
the acceſſion of Clovis. The Diſſertation of M. Biet was crowned 
by the Academy of Soiſſons, in the year 1736, and ſeems to have 
been juſtly preferred to the diſcourſe of his more celebrated com- 
petitor, the Abbe le Bœuf, an antiquarian, whoſe name was hap- 
pily expreſſive of his talents | 
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weſt of that river, over a country peopled by 


_ colonies of their own name and nation; and 


the ſcene of their devaſtations was three times 


more extenſive than that of their conqueſts, 
At a ftill greater diſtance the open towns of 
Gaul were deſerted, and the inhabitants of 


the fortified cities, who truſted to their 


ftrength and vigilance, were obliged to con- 


tent themſelves with ſuch ſupplies of corn as 
they could raiſe on the vacant land within the 


incloſure of their walls. The diminiſhed 


legions, deſtitute of pay and proviſions, of 
arms aud diſcipline, trembled at the approach, 
and even at the name, of the Barbarians. 
Under theſe melancholy circumſtances, an 
unexperienced youth was appointed to ſave 
and to govern the provinces of Gaul, or ra- 
ther, as he expreiles 1t himſelf, to exhibit 
the vain image of Imperial greatneſs. The 
retired ſcholaſtic education of Julian, in which 


he had been more converſant with books than 


with arms, with the dead than with the liv- 


ing, left him in profound 1gnorance of the 


practical arts of war and government; and 
when he awkwardly repeated ſome military 
exerciſe which it was neceſſary for him to 
learn, he exclaimed with a ſigh, © O Plato, 


Plato, what a taſk for a philoſopher!” Yet 
even this ſpeculative philoſophy, which men 
of buſineſs are too apt to deſpiſe, had filled 
the mind of Julian with the nobleſt precepts, 
and the moſt ſhining examples; had animated 


him with the love of virtue, the deſire of 
fame, and the contempt of death. The ha- 
bits of . temperance recommended in the 
ſchools, are ſtill more eſſential in the ſevere 
diſciphne of a camp. The e wants of 

nature 
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nature regulated the meaſure of his food and 


ſleep. Rejecting with diſdain the delicacies 


provided for his table, he ſatisfied his appe- f 


tite with the coarſe and common fare which 
was allotted to the meaneſt ſoldiers. During 


the rigour of a Gallic winter, he never ſuf- 
fered a fire in his bed- chamber; and after a 
ſhort and interrupted ſlumber, he frequently 
roſe in the middle af the night from a carpet 

ſpread on the floor, to diſpatch any urgent 
buſineſs, to viſit his rounds, or to ſteal a few 

moments for the proſecution of his favourite 
ſtudies (67). The precepts of eloquence, 
which he had hitherto practiſed on fancied 
topics of declamation, were more uſefully 
applied to excite or to aſſuage the paſſions of 

an armed multitude: and although Julian, 


from his early habits of converſation and li- 


terature, was more familiarly acquainted with 
the beauties of the Greek language, he had 
attained a competent knowledge of the Latin 
tongue (68). Since Julian was not originally 
deſigned for the character of a legiſlator, or 
a judge, it is probable that the civil juriſ- 


prudence of the Romans had not engaged any 
conſiderable ſhare of his attention: but he 
derived from his philoſophic ſtudies an in- 


flexible regard for juſtice, tempered by a diſ- 
poſition to clemency; the knowledge of the 


(67) The private life of Julian in Gaul, and the ſevere diſcipline 


which he embraced, are diſplayed by Ammianus (xvi, 5), who 


profeſſes to praiſe, and by Julian himſelf, who affects to ridicule 
(Miſopogon, p. 340), a conduct, which, in a prince of the houſs 


of Conſtantine, might juſtly excite the ſurpriſe of mankind. _ 

(68) Aderat Latine quoque diſſerenti ſufficiens ſermo. Am- 
mianus, xvi, 5. But Julian, educated in the ſchools of Greece, 
always conſideied the language of the Romans as a foreign and 
popular dialet, which he might uſe on neceſſary occaſions, 
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general principles of equity and evidence, 
and the faculty of patiently inveſtigating 


the moſt intricate and tedious queſtions which 


couid be propoled for his diſcuſſion. The 


meaſures of policy, aud the operations of 


His firſt 


Campaign 
in Gaul, 


A. D. 356. 


war, muſt ſubmit to the various accidents of 


circumſtance and character, and the unprac- 
tiſed ſtudent will often be perplexed in the 


application of the moſt perfect theory. But 


in the acquiſition of this important ſcience, 


Julian was aſſiſted by the active vigour of 
his own genius, as well as by the wiſdom and 
experience of Salluſt, an officer of rank, who 


{oon conceived a 0 attachment "A 1 


prince ſo worthy of his friendſhip ; and whoſe 
incorruptible integrity was adorned by the 
talent of inſinuating the harſheſt truths, 


without wounding the delicacy of a royal 


ear (69). 
Immediately after Julian had received the 
purple at Milan, he was ſent into Gaul, with 
> feeble retinue of three hundred and ſixty 


ſoldiers. At Vienna, where he paſſed a pain- 


ful and anxious winter, in the hands of thoſe 


miniſters to whom Conſtantius had entruſted 
the direction of his conduct, the Cæſar was 


informed of the ſiege and deliverance of 
Autun. That large and ancient city, pro- 
tected only by a ruined wall and puſillani- 


mous garriſon, was ſaved by the generous re- 
ſolution of a we veterans, who reſumed their 


(69) We are ignorant of the aRual office of this excellent 


. whom Julian afterwards created præfect of Gaul. Salluſt 


was ſpeedily recalled by the jealouſy of the emperor ; and we may 
fill read a ſenſible but pedantic diſcourſe (p. 240—252), in which 


Julian deplores the loſs of ſo valuable a friend, to whom he acknow- 


ledges himſelf indebted for his 9 See La Bleterze, Pre- 
lace a a la Vie de Jovien, p. 20. 
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arms for the defence on their country. In 
| his march from Autun, 5 - heart of 
the Gallic provinces, Jul! «© braced with 


ardour the earhett opportus:2t y ”; ſignaliziug 
his courage. At the head of a ſmall body of 


archers, and heavy cavalry, he ene the 


ſhorter but the more dangerous of two roads; 
and ſometimes eluding, and ſometimes re- 
fiſting, the attacks of the Barbarians, who 


were maſters of the field, he arrived with 


honour and ſafety at the camp near Rheims, 
where the Roman troops had been ordered to 
aſſemble. The aſpect of their young prince 
reviving the drooped ſpirit of the ſoldiers, 


and they marched from Rheims in ſearch of 
the enemy, with a confidence which had 
almoſt proved fatal to them. The Alemanni, 


familiarized to the knowledge of the country, 


ſecretly collected their ſcattered forces, and 


ſeizing the opportunity of a dark and rainy 
day, poured with unexpected fury on the 
rear-guard of the Romans. Before the ine- 
vitable diſorder could be remedied, two le- 


gions were deſtroyed; and Julian was taught 


by experience, that caution and vigilance are 
the moſt important leflons of the art of war. 
In a ſecond and more ſucceſsful action, he 
recovered and eftabhſhed his military fame ; ; 


but as the agility of the Barbarians ſaved them . 


from the purſuit, his victory was neither 
bloody or deciſive. He advanced, however, 


to the banks of the Rhine, ſurveyed the ruins 


of Cologne, convinced himſelf of the difſi- 
culties of the war, and retreated on the ap- 
proach of winter, diſcontented with the 
court, with his army, and with his own 
3 ſucceſs 
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ſucceſs (70). The power of the enemy was 
yet unbroken ; and the Cæſar had no ſooner 


ſeparated his troops, and fixed his own quar- 
ters at Sens, in the center of Gaul, than he 


was ſurrounded and beſieged by a numerous 
hoſt of Germans. Recuced in this extre- 
mity to the reſources of his own mind, he 
diſplayed a prudent intrepidity which com- 


penſated for all the deficiencies of the place 


and garriſon; and the Barbarians, at the end 


of thirty days, were obliged to retire with | : 


The conſcious pride of Julian, who was 


4. P. 357.indebted only to his ſword tor this ſignal de- 


liverance, was embittered by the reflection, 
that he was abandoned, betrayed, and per- 


| haps devoted to deſtruction, by thoſe who 


were bound to aſſiſt him by every tie of ho- 
nour and fidelity. Marcellus, maſter-general 
of the cavalry in Gaul, interpreting too 
ſtrictly the jealous orders of the court, beheld 
with ſupine indifference the diſtreſs of Julian, 


and had reſtrained the troops under his com- 


mand from marching to the relief of Sens. 
If the Cæſar had diſſembled in filence ſo dan- 
gerous an inſult, his perſon and authority 


would have been expoſed to the contempt of 


the world; and if an action ſo criminal had 


been ſuffered to paſs with impunity, the em- 
peror would have confirmed the ſuſpicions, 
Which received a very ſpecious colour from 
his paſt conduct towards the princes of the 


Flavian family. Marcellus was recalled, and 


(70) Ammianus (xvi, 2, 3) appears much 3 ſatisfied with 
the ſucceſs of this firſt campaign than Julian himſelf; who very 


fairly owns that he did nothing of conſequence, and that he fled 
beforè the enemy. 5 


gently | 
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gently diſmiſſed from his office (71). In his 
room Severus was appointed genera] of the 
cavalry; an experienced ſoldier, of approved 
courage and fidelity, who could ri with. 


reſpect, and execute with zeal ; and wio inb- 
mitted, without reluctance, to the ſupreme 

command which julian, by the intereſt of 
his patroneſs Euſebia, at length obtained over 


the armies of Gaul (72). A very judicious 


plan of operations was adopted for the ap- 
proaching campaign. Julian himſelf, at the 
head of the remains of the veteran bands, 
and of ſome new levies which he had been 


permitted to form, boldly penetrated into 


the centre of the German cantonments, and 


carefully re-eſtabliſhed the fortifications of 


Saverne, in an advantageous poſt, which 
would either check the incurſions, or inter- 
cept the retreat, of the enemy. At the ſame 
time Barbatio, general of the infantry, ad- 
vanced from Milan with an army of thirty 


thouſand men, and paſſing the mountains, 
prepared to throw a bridge over the Rhine, 


in the neighbourhood of Baſil. It was rea- 
ſonable to ecpect that the Alemanni, preſſed 
on either ſide by the Roman arms, would 


| ſoon be forced to evacuate the provinces of 
Gaul, and to haſten to the defence of their 


native country. But the hopes of the cam- 
paign were defeated by the incapacity, or the 
envy, or the ſecret inſtr uctions, of Barbatio; 


(71) Ammian. xvri, 7. Libanius ſpeaks rather more advantage- 
oully of the military talents of Marcellus, Orat. x, p. 272. And 
Julian inſinuates, that he would not have been ſo eaſily recalled, 
_ unleſs he had given other reaſons of offence to the court, p. 278. 


(72) Severus, non diſcors, non arrogans, ſed longa militiæ fru- 
galitate compertus; et eum recta præeuntem ſecuturus, ut ductorem 
morigerus miles. Ammian. xvi, 11. Zoſimus, I. iii, p. 140. 
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who acted as if he had been the enemy of the 
Cæſar, and the ſecret ally of the Barbarians. 
The negligence with which he permitted a 
troop of pillagers freely to paſs, aud to return 
almoſt before the gates of his camp, may be 
imputed to his want of abilities; but the trea- 
ſonable act of burning a number of boats, 
and a ſuperſſuous ſtock of proviſions, which 


would have been of the moſt effential ſervice _ 


to the army of Gaul, was an evidence of his 

hoſtile and criminal intentions. The Germans 
deſpiſed an enemy who appeared deſtitute 

either of power or of inclination to offend 

them; and the ignominious retreat of Bar- 

batio deprived Julian of the expected ſupport; 

and left him to extricate himſelf from a 
hazardous fituation, where he could neither 
remain with et nor retire with ho- 

ES 3 

Battle of As {o0n as they were delivered from the 
A. D. 30%, fears of invaſion, the Alemanni prepared to 
Auguſt. chaſtiſe the Roman youth, who preſumed to 
diſpute the poſieſſion of that country, which 

they claimed as their own by the right of 
conqueſt and of treaties. IH. employed 
three days, and as many nights, in tranſport- 
ing over the Rhine their military powers. 
Ihe fierce Chnodomar, ſhaking the Fan 
javelin, which he had victoriouily wielded 
againſt the brother { Magnentius, led the 

van of the Ba: 8 and moderated by his 
experience the martial a ardour which his ex- 


| (73) On the deſign and feilure of the co-operation between 
Julian and Barbatio, ſee Ammianus (ui, 11), and Libanius, 
Orat. x, 1 = 273» : 


ample 
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ample inſpired 4. 2 followed by ſix 


- 


other kings, by ten prices of regal extrac- 
tion, by a long train vt high ſpirited nobles, 
and by dere e Hound of the braveſt 
warriors of ribes of Germany. The con- 
fidence e 90 from the view of their own 
ſtrength, was encreaſed by the intelligence 
whic they received from a deſerter, that the 
Cæſar, with a feeble army of thirteen thou- 
ſand men, occupied a poſt about one and 
twenty miles from their camp of Straſburgh. 

With this inadequate force, Julian reſolved 
to ſeek and to encounter the Barbarian hoſt ; 

and the chance of a general action was pre- 
ferred to the tedious and uncertain operation 


of ſeparately engaging the diſperſed parties of 
the Alemanni. The Romans marched in 


cloſe order, and in two columns, the cavalry 
on the right, the infantry on the left; and 
the day was ſo far ſpent when they appeared 


in ſight of the enemy, that Julian was deſi- 


Tous of deferring the battle till the next morn- 
ing, and of allowing his troops to recruit 


their exhauſted ſtrength by the neceſſary re- 


freſhments of ſleep and food. Yielding, how- 
ever, with ſome reluctance, to the clamours 
of the ſoldiers, and even to the opinion of 
his council, he exhorted them to juſtify by 
their valour the eager impatience, which in 


caſe of a defeat, would be univerſally branded 


with the epithets of raſhneſs and preſump- 


(74) Ammianus (xvi, 12) deſcribes, with his inflated eloquence, ; 


the figure and character of Chnodomar. Audax et fidens ingenti 
robore lacertorum, ubi ardor prœlii ſperabatur immanis, equo ſpu- 
mante, ſublimior, erectus in jaculum formidandæ vaſtitatis. armo- 
rumque nitore We antea ſtrenuus et miles, et utilis præter 
cæteros doctor. Decentium Cæſarem ſuperavit æquo marte 
congreſſus. 
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not-ly retrieved their honour. Zoſimus, I. iii, p. 142. 
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tion. The trumpets ſounded, the military 
ſhout was heard through the field, and the 
two armies ruſhed with equal fury to the 
charge. The Cæſar, who conducted in per- 


ſon his right wing, depended on the dexterity 
of his archers, and the weight of his cuiraſ- 
fiers. But his ranks were initantly broken by 


an irregular mixture of light-horſe and of light- 
infantry, and he had the mortification of 
beholding the flight of ſix hundred of his 
moſt renowned cuiraſſiers (7 5.) The fugitives 
were {topped and rallied by the preſence and 
authority of julian, who, careleſs of his own 
ſafety, threw himſelf before them, and urging 
every motive of ſhame and honour, led them 
back againſt the victorious enemy. The con- 

flict between the two lines of infantry was 

obſtinate and bloody. The Germans pol- 


ſeſſed the ſuperiority of ſtrength and ſtature, 


the Romans that of diſcipline and temper ; 
and as the Barbarians, who ſerved under the 
ſtandard of the empire, united the reſpective 
advantages of both parties, their ſtrenuous 
efforts, guided by a ſkilful leader, at length 
determined the event of the day. The Ro- 


mans loſt four tribunes, and two hundred and 
forty three ſoldiers, in this memorable battle 


of Straſburgh, ſo glorious to the Cæſar (76), 


(75) After the battle, Julian ventured to revive the rigour of 
ancient diſcipline, by expoſing theſe fugitives in female apparel to 
tae deriſioh of the whole camp. In the next campaign, theſe troops 


(74) Julian himſelf (ad S. P. Q. Athen. p. 279) ſpeaks of 
the battle of Straſburgh with the modeſty of conſcious merit; 
. TH AZAN EHM. e Ni EI HA QaPp.:T9 n Pe A & n. Zolimus 
compares it with the victory of Alexander over Darius; and yet we 
are at a loſs to diſcover any of thoſe ſtrokes of military genius 
which fix the attention of ages cn the conduct and ſucceſs of 3 


and 
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and ſo ſalutary to the afflicted provinces of 
Gaul. Six thouſand of the Alemanni were 
Main in the field, without including thoſe 
who were drowned in the Rhine, or tranſ- 
fixed with darts while they attempted to 
_ ſwim acroſs the river (77). Chnodomer 
| himſelf was ſurrounded and taken priſoner, 

with three of his brave companions, who had 
devoted themſelves to follow in life or death 
the fate of their chieftain. Julian received 
him with military pomp in the council of his 
officers; and expreſſing a generous pity for 
the fallen ſtate, diſſembled his inward con- 
tempt for the abject humiliation of his cap- 
tive. Inſtead of exhibiting the vanquiſhed 
king of the Alemanni, as a grateful ſpectacle 
to the cities of Gaul, he reſpectfully laid at 
the feet of the emperor this ſplendid trophy 
of his victory. Chnodomer experienced an ho- 
nourable treatment: but the impatient Bar- 
| barian could not long ſurvive his defeat, his . 
_ confinement, and his exile (78). 


After Julian had repulſed the Alemanni Julian ſub- 


from the provinces of the Upper Rhine, he Franke 


turned his arms againſt the Franks, who were A. P. 358. 
ſeated nearer to the ocean on the confines of 

Gaul and Germany; and who, from their 
numbers, and ſtill more from their intrepid 
valour, had ever been eſteemed the moſt for- 


(77) 3 xvi, 12. Libanius adds 2000 more to the num- 
| ber of the lain (Orat. x, p. 274). But theſe trifling differences 
diſappear before the 60,000 Barbarians, whom Zoſimus nas ſa- 
crificed to the glory of his hero (J. iii, p. 141). We might attri- 
bute this extravagant number to the careleſſneſs of tranſcribers, if 
this credulous or partial hiſtorian had not ſwelled the army of 35,000 
Alemanni to an innumerable multitude of barbarians, n emreigoy 
Bageagwy, It is our own fault if this detection does not pare us 
with proper diſtruſt on ſimilar occaſions. | 


(78) Ammian. xvi, 12. Libanivs, Orat. x, p. 256. ; 
: midable 
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midable of the Barbarians (79). Although 
they were ſtrongly actuated by the allurements 
of rapine, they profeſſed a diſintereſted love of 
war; which they conſidered as the ſupreme 
honour and felicity of human nature; and 
their minds and bodies were ſo completely 


hardened by perpetual action, that, according 
to the lively expreſſion of an orator, the 


ſnows of winter were as pleaſant to them as 
the flowers of ſpring. In the month of De- 


cember, which followed the battle of Straſ- 


burgh, Julian attacked a body of fix hundred 
Franks, who had thrown themſelves into two 
caſtles on the Meuſe (80). In the midſt of 


that ſevere ſeaſon they ſuſtained, with inflex- 
1hle conſtancy, a ſiege of fifty- four days; till 


at length, exhauſted by hunger, and fatisfied 
that the vigilance of the enemy in breaking 
the ice of the river, left them no hopes of 


eſcape, the Franks conſented, for the firſt 
time, to diſpenſe with the ancient law which 
_ commanded them to conquer or to die. The 
Cæſar immediately ſent his captives to the 


court of Conſtantius, who accepting them as 
a valuable preſent (81), rejoiced in the op- 
nn of adding {o many heroes to the 

choiceſt 


(79) A0. (Orat. iii, p. 1 1570 draws a very lively Raug of 
the manners of the Franks. 


(80) Ammianus, xvii, 2. Libanius, Orat. x, p. 278. The a 


| Greek orator, by miſapprehending a paſſage of Julian, has been in- 


duced to repreſent the Franks as conſiſting of a thouſand men; and 


as his head was always full of the Peloponneſian war, he compares 


them to the Lacedzmonians, who were beſieged and taken in the 
iſland of Sphacteria. | 


(81) Julian. ad S. P. Q. Athen. p. 280. Libanius, Orat. x, 


p. 278. According to the expreſſion of Libanius, the emperor 


dad anο¹E,j, which la Bleterie underſtands (Vie de Julien, p. 118, 
as an honeſt confeſſion, and Valeſius (ad Ammian. xvii, 2) as a 


mean 
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choiceſt troops of his domeſtic guards. The 
obſtinate refiſtance of this handful of Franks, 
appriſed Julian of the difficulties of the expe- 
dition which he meditated for the enſuing 


ſpring, againſt the whole body of the nation. 
His rapid diligence ſurpriſed and aſtoniſhed 


the active Barbarians. Ordering his ſoldiers 


to provide themſelves with biſcuit for twenty 
days, he ſuddenly pitched his camp near 'Ton- 
gres, while the enemy ſtill ſuppoſed him in 


his winter-quarters of Paris, expecting theſlow 


arrival of his convoys from Aquitain. 
Without allowing the Franks to unite or to 
_ deliberate, he ſkilfully ſpread his legions from 
Cologne to the ocean; and by the terror, as 


well as by the ſucceſs of his arms, ſoon re- 
duced the ſupplant tribes to implore the cle- 
mency, and to obey the commands, of their 

conqueror. The Chamavians ſubmiſſively 


retired to their former habitations beyond 
the Rhine: but the Salians were permitted to 
poſleſs their new eſtabliſhment of Toxandria, 
as the ſubjects and auxiliaries of the Roman 
empire (82). The treaty was ratified by ſo- 
lemn oaths; and perpetual inſpectors were 
appointed to reſide among the Franks, with 
the authority of enforcing the ſtrict obſervance 
of the conditions. An incident 1s related, 
intereſting enough in itſelf, and by no means 


| mean evaſion, of the truth. Dom. Bouquet (Hiſtoriens de France, 


tom. i, p. 733), by ſubſtituting another word, «5, would ſur- 


preſs both the difficulty and the ſpirit of os Pee, 5 


(82) Ammian. xvii, 8. Zoſimus, 1. iii, p. 3 50, his 
narrative is darkened by a mixture of fable); and Julian a. . 
Athen. P- 280. His expreſſion, WG; 20 ef Nn Ins, non of "I'S: : 5 * 
608 Naluab uc dn Et This difference of treat- d CO07 P18 
the opinion, that the Salian Franks were permitt?., i uin we 
ſettlements i in Toxandria, 
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repugnant to the character of Julian, who in- 
genioully contrived both the plot and the ca- 
taſtrophe of the tragedy. When the Chama- 


vians ſued for peace, he required the ſon of 
their king, as the only hoſtage on whom he 


could rely. A mournful ſilence, interrupted 


by tears and groans, declared the ſad per- 
plexity of the Barbarians; and their aged 
chief lamented in pathetic language, that his 
private loſs was now embittered by a ſenſe of 
the public calamity. While the Chamavians 


lay proſtrate at the foot of his throne, the 


royal captive, whom they believed to have 
been ſlain, unexpectedly appeared before their 
eyes; and as ſoon as the tumult of joy was 


_ huſhed into attention, the Cæſar addreſſed 
the aſſembly in the following terms: Be- 
hold the ſon, the prince, whom you wept. 


* You had loſt him by your fault. God 
% and the Romans have reſtored him to you. 


I ſhall ſtill preſerve and educate the youth, 


rather as a monument of my own virtue, 


than as a pledge of your fincerity. Should 


you preſume to violate the faith which you 

“ have ſworn, the arms of the republic will 
avenge the perhdy, not on the innocent, 

but on the guilty.” The Barbarians with- 


drew from his preſence, impreſſed with the 


warmeſt ſentiments of gratitude and admira- 
tion (83). 


Makes 


three expe- 


ditions be- 
ond the 
hine, 

A. D. 357, 

358, 359. 


It Was not enough for Julian to have deli- 


vered the provinces of Gaul from the Barba- 


(33) This intereſting racy: which Lebe has abridged, is re- 
lated by Eunapius (in Excerpt. Legationum, p. 5, 16, 17), with 
all the amplifications of Grecian rhetoric : but the ſilence of Libanius, 


of Ammianus, and of Julian himſelf, renders the truth of it ex- 
tremely ſuſpicious. 


rians 
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rians of Germany. He aſpired to emulate the 
glory of the firſt and moit illuſtrious of the 
emperors; after whoſe example, he compoſed 
his own commentaries of the Gallic war (84). 
Cæſar has related, with conſcious pride, the 
manner in which he 7wice crofled the Rhine. 
Julian could boaſt, that before he aſſumed 
the title of Auguſtus, he had carried the 
Roman Eagles beyond that great river in three 
ſucceſsful expeditions (85). The conſterna- 
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tion of the Germans, after the battle of 
Straſburgh, encouraged him to the firſt at- 


tempt; and the reluctance of the troops ſoon 


yielded to the perſuaſive eloquence of a 
leader, who ſhared the fatigues and dangers 


which he impoſed on the meaneſt of the ſol- 
diers. The villages on either fide of the 


Meyn, which were plentifully ſtored with 


corn and cattle, felt the ravages of an in- 
vading army, the principal houſes, con- 


ſtructed with ſome imitation of Roman ele- 


gance, were conſumed by the flames; and 


the Cæſar boldly advanced about ten miles, 


till his progreſs was ſtopped by a dark and 


impenetrable foreſt, undermined by ſubter- 


raneous paſſages, which threatened, with ſe- 
cret ſnares and ambuſh, every ſtep of the 
afſailant. The ground was already covered 
with ſnow ; and Julian after repairing an an- 


([.̃84) Libanius, the friend of Julian, clearly nfliivates (Orat. iv, 

p. 178) that his hero had compoſed the hiſtory of his Gallic cam- 
Paigus. But Zoſimus (1. iii, p. 140) ſeems to have derived his 
information only from the Oratiors (Aoy4%) and the epiſtles of Ju- 
lian. The diſcourſe which is addrelled to the Athenians contains 


an accurate, though general, account of the war againſt the 
Germans. 


(85) See e xvii, 1. IO; xviii, . and Zoſim. 1. ii, P. 
144. Julens ad S. P. Q. Athen. p. 280. 


cient 
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cient caſtle which had been erected by Trajan, 
| gr 2 truce for ten months to the ſubmiſ- 
ve Barbarians. At the expiration of the 
truce, Julian undertook a ſecond expedition 
beyond the Rhine, to humble the pride of 
Surmar and Hortaire, two of the kings of 
the Alemanni, who had been preſent at the 
battle of Str atburgh. They promiſed to re- 
ſtore all the Roman captives who yet re- 
mained alive; and as the Cæſar had procured 
an exact account from the cities and villages 
of Gaul, of the inhabitants whom they had 
loſt, he detected every attempt to deceive him 
with a degree of readineſs and accuracy, 
which almoſt eſtabliſhed the belief of his ſu- 
pernatural knowledge. His third expedition 
was ſtill more ſplendid and important than the 
two former. The Germans had collected 
their military power, and moved along the 
oppoſite banks of the river, with a deſign of 
deſtroying the bridge, and of preventing the 
paſſage of the Romans. But this judicious 
plan of defence was diſconcerted by a ſkilful 
diverſion. Three hundred light armed and 
active ſoldiers were detached in forty ſmall 
boats, to fall down the ſtream in ſilence, and 
to land at ſome diſtance from the poſts of the 
enemy. They executed their orders with ſo 
much boldneſs and celerity, that they had 
almoſt ſurpriſed the Barbarian chiefs, who re- 
turned in the fearleſs confidence of intoxica- 
tion from one of their nocturnal feſtivals. 
Without repeating the uniform and diſguſting 
tale of {laughter and devaſtation, it is ſuffi- 
cient to obſerve, that Julian dictated his own 
conditions of peace to fix of the haughtieſt 
kings of the Alemanni, three of whom were 
permitted 
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permitted to view the ſevere diſcipline and 
martial pomp of a Roman camp. Followed 
by twenty thouſand captives, whom he had 

_ reſcued from the chains of the Barbarians, 
the Cæſar repaſſed the Rhine, after termi- 
nating a war, the ſucceſs of which has been 
compared to the ancient glories of the Punic 
: and Cimbric victories. 

As foon as the valour and conduct of Julian Retiora: 
had ſecured an interval of peace, he applied _O—_ 
himſelf to a work more congenial to his hu- 1 

mane and philoſophic temper. The cities of 1 
Gaul, which had ſuffered from the inroads of — 
the Barbarians, he diligently repaired; and 0 
ſeven important poſts, between Mentz and 1 
the mouth of the Rhine, are particularly i 
mentioned, as having been rebuilt and fortited ' 
by the order of Julian (86). The vanquiſhed + i 
Germans had ſubmitted to che juſt but humi- 
hating condition of preparing and conveying | i 
the neceſſary materials. The active zeal of | 
Julian urged the proſecution of the wor; Sn | 
and ſuch was the ſpirit which he had diffuſed 3 
among the troops, that che auxiliaries them- | 
ſelves, waving their exemption from any 
duties of fatigue, contended in the moſt ſer- Þ 
vile labours with the diligence of the Roman | 
ſoldiers. It was incumbent on the Cæſar to 
provide for the ſubliſtence, as well as for 
the ſafety, of the inhabitants and of the gar- 


(86)Ammian. xviii, 2. Libanius, Orat. x, p. 279, 290. of theſe 
ſeven poſts, four are at preſent towns of ſome conſequence ; Bin- 
gen, Andernach, Bonn, and Nuyſs. The other three, Triceſimæ, 
Quadriburgium, and Caſtra Herculis, or Heraclea, no longer ſub- 

fiſt; but there is room to believe, that, on the ground of Quadri- 
burgium, the Dutch have conſtructed the fort of Schenk, a name 
ſo offenſive to the faſtidious delicacy of Boileau. See d' Anville No- | 
_ tice de l'ancienne Gaul, p. 183. Doileau, Epitre iv, and the 
notes. | | 
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riſons. The diſertion of the former, and 


the mutiny of the latter, muſt have been the 
fatal and inevitable conſequences of famine. 
The tillage of the provinces of Gaul had been 
interrupted by the calamities of war; but the 
ſcanty harveſts of the continent were ſupplied, 
by his paternal care, from the plenty of the 
adjacent iſland. Six hundred large barks, 
framed in the foreſt of the Ardennes, made 


' ſeveral voyages to the coaſt of Britain; and 


returning from thence laden with corn, failed 


up the Rhine, and diſtributed their cargoes 


to the / ſeveral towns and fortreſſes along the 
banks of the river (87). The arms of Julian 
had reſtored a free and ſecure navigation, 
which Conſtantius had offered to purchaſe at 
the expence of his dignity, and of a tributary 
preſent of two thouſand pounds of ſilver. 
The emperor parſimoniouſly refuſed to his 
ſoldiers the ſums which he granted with a la- 


viſh and trembling hand to the Barbarians. 
The dexterity, as well as the firmneſs of Julian, 
was put to a ſevere trial, when he took the 


field with a diſcontented army, which had 
already ſerved two campaigns, without receiv- 
ing any regular pay or any extraordinary 


A tender regard for the peace and happi- 


niſtration of neſs of his ſubjects, was the ruling principle 


Julian. 


- 


(87) We may credit Julian himſelf, Orat. ad 8. P. Q. Atheni- 
enſem, p. 280, who gives a very particular account of the tranſac- 
tion. Zoſimus adds two hundred veſſels more, l. iii, p. 145. If 
we computed the 600 corn ſhips of Julian at only ſeventy tons each, 


they were capable of exporting 120,000 quarters (See Arbuthnot's 


Weights and Meaſures, p. 237); and the country, which could 
bear ſo large an exportation, muſt already have attained an improved 
ſtate of agriculture. | | | 
(88) The troops once broke out into a mutiny, immediately be- 
fore the ſecond paſſage of the Rhine, Ammian. xvii, 9. 
8 which 
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which directed, or ſeemed to direct, the ad- 
miniſtration of Julian (89). He devoted the 
leiſure of his winter- quarters to the offices of 


civil government; and affected to aſſume, 
with more pleaſure, the character of a ma- 


giſtrate than that of a general. Before he 
took the field, he devolved on the provin- 
cial governors, moſt of the public and pri- 
vate cauſes which had been referred to his 
tribunal; but, on his return, he carefully 


reviſed their proceedings, mitigated the ri- 
gour of the law, and pronounced a ſecond 
judgment on the judges themſelves. Supe- 


rior to the laſt temptation of virtuous minds, 


an indiſcreet and intemperate zeal for juſtice, 
he reſtrained, with calmneſs and dignity, the 
warmth of an advocate who proſecuted, for 
extortion, the preſident of the Narbonneſe 


province. Who will ever be found 


“ guilty,” exclaimed the vehement Delphi- 


dius, © it it be enough to deny?” © and 


3 


who,” rephed julian, © will ever be inno- 
cent, if it is ſufficient to afſlirm?” In the 
general adminiſtration of peace and war, the 
intereſt of the ſovereign is commonly the 


ſame as that of his people; but Conſtantius 


Would have thought himſelf deeply injured, 
if the virtues of julian had defrauded him of 


any part of the tribute which he extorted 
from an oppreſſed and exhauſted country. 


The prince Who was inveſted with the enſigns 
of royalty, might ſometimes preſume to cor- 


rect the rapacious inſolence of the inferior 


agents; to expoſe their corrupt arts, and to 
introduce an equal and eaſier mode of col- 


(389) Ammian. xvi, 5; xviii, 1. Mamertinus in Panegyr. 
Pet. ki, 4. | | | | 


Wor Hf Q: lection. 
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But the management of the tnances 


was more ſafcly entruſted to Fiorentius, Prœ— 
torian prefect of Gaul, an efleminate tyrant, 
incapable ot pity or remorie; and the haughty 
miniſter complained of the moſt decent and 
gentle Opp Olition, while julian himſelf was 
* rather inchined to cenſure the weakneſs of his 


Owen behav our. 


The Cæſar had r cjected With 


abhorrence, a mandate for the levy of an 


eExtraor dinary tax; 


a new ſuperdiction, Which 


the præfect had offered for bis ſignature; and 
the faithful picture of the public miſery, by 


_ which he had been obliged to juſtify his re- 


fuſal, offended the court of Conſtantius. We 


may enjoy the pleaſure of reading the ſenti- 


ments of Julian, as he exprefles them with 
warmth and freedom in a letter to one of his 


moſt intimate friends. 
conduct, he proceeds in the following terms: 
Was it poſlible for the diſciple of Plato and 
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After ſtating his own 


Ariſtotle to act otherwiſe than I have done: 
Could I abandon the unhappy ſubjects en- 
truſted to my care? Was I not called upon 
to defend them from the repeated injuries 
of theſe untecling robbers ? A tribune who 


deſerts his poſt is puniſhed with death, 


and deprived of the honours of burial. 
With what juſtice could I pronounce his 
ſentence, if, in the hour of danger, I my- 
ſelf neglected a duty far more ſacred and 
far more important? God has placed me in 
this elevated poſt; his providence will 
guard and ſupport me. Should I be con- 


demned to ſuffer, I ſhall derive comfort 


from the teſtimony of a pure and upright 
conſcience. Would to heaven, that I ſtill 
poſſeſſed a counſellor like Salluſt ! If they 

| « think 
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© think proper to ſend me a ſucceſſor, I ſhall 
* {ſubmit without reluctance; and had much 
rather improve the ſhort opportunity of 


5 


„doing good, than enjoying a long and 


5 laſting impunity of evil (90).” The pre- 
carious and dependent ſituation of Julian 
diſplayed his virtues, and concealed his de- 
fects. The young hero who ſupported, in 
Gaul, the throne of Conſtantius, was not 
permitted to reform the vices of the govern- 
ment; but he had courage to alleviate or to 
pity the diſtreſs of the people. Unleſs he had 
been able to revive the martial ſpirit of the 
Romans, or to introduce the arts of induſtry 
and reſinement among their ſavage enemies, 


he could not entertain any rational hopes of 


ſecuring the public tranquillity, either by the 
peace or conqueſt of Germany. Yet the 


victories of Julian ſuſpended, for a ſhort time, 
the inroads of the Barbarians, and delayed 


the ruin of the Weſtern empire. 
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His ſalutary influence reſtored the cities 9 


Gaul, which had been ſo long expoſed to the 
evils of civil diſcord, Barbarian war, and do- 
meſtic tyranny; and the ſpirit of induſtry 


was revived with the hopes of enjoyment. 


Agriculture, manufactures and commerce 
again flouriſhed under the protection of the 


laws; and the curie, or civil corporations, 
were again filled with uſeful and reſpec- 
table members: the youth were no longer 
apprehenſive of marriage; and married 


(90) Ammian. xvii, 3. Julian Epiſtol. xv, edit. Spanhein, 
Such a conduct almoſt juſtifics the encomium of Mamertinus. Ita 
illi anni ſpatia diviſa ſunt, ut aut Barbaros domitet, aut civibus jura 
reſtituat; perpetuum profellus, aut contra hoſtem, aut contra Vi- 


tia, certamen. 
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perſons were no longer apprehenſive of poſte 
rity: the public and private feſtivals were 
celebrated with cuſtomary pomp ; and the 
frequent and ſecure intercourie of the pro- 
vinces diſpiayed the image ot national prot- 
perity (91). A mind like that of Julian, 


muſt have felt the general happineſs of Which 


he was the author; but he viewed, with pe- 
cular fatisfaction and complacency, the city 
of Paris; the feat of his winter reſidence, 


and the object even of his partial aſſection 


(92). That ſplendid capital, which now em- 


braces an ample territory on either ſide of the 


Seine, was originally conſined to the ſmall | 
iſland in the mid of the river, from whence 


the inhabitants derived a ſupply of pure and 


ſalubrious water. The river bathed the foot 
of the walls; and the town was acceſſible 


only by two wooden bridges. A foreſt over- 
ſpread the northern fide of the Seine; but on 


the ſouth, the ground, which now bears the 
name of the Univerſity, was inſenſibly co- 
vered with houſes, and adorned with =p Sic 
and amphitheatre, baths, an aqueduct, and 
a field of Mars for the exerciſe of the Roman 
troops. The ſeverity of the chmate was tem- 
pered by the neighbourhood of the ocean; 
and with ſome precautions, which experience 
had taught, the vine and ſig· tree were ſuc- 
ceſsfully cultivated. But, in remarkable 


(91) Libanius, Orat. Parental. in Imp. Julian. c. 38, in Fabri- 


cius Bibliothec. Græc. tom. vii, p. 263, 264. 


(92) See Julian, in Miſopogon. p. 340, 341. The primitive 
ſtate of Paris is illuſtrated by Henry Valeſius (ad Ammian. xx, 4), 
his brother Hadrian Valeſius, or de Valois, and M. d'Anville (in 
their reſpective Notitias of ancient Gaul), the Abbe de Longuerue 
Deſcription de la France, tom. i, p. 12, 13, and M. Bonamy (in 
rhe Mem. de Academie des Inſcriptions, tom. xv, p. 65 6— 691). 


winters, 
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winters, the Seine was deeply frozen; and 
the huge pieces of ice that floated down the 
ſtream, might be compared, by an Afiatic, 
to the blocks of white marble which were ex- 


tracted from the quarries of Phrygia. The 
licentiouſneſs and corruption of Antioch, re- 


called to the memory of Julian the ſevere and 
ſimple manners of his beloved Lutetia (93) ; 
where the amuſements of the theatre were 


unknown or deſpiſed. He indignantly con- 


traſted the effeminate Syrians with the brave 
and honeſt fimplicity of the Gauls, and almoſt 
forgave the intemperance, which was the 


only ſtain of the Celtic character (94). If Ju- 


lian could not reviſit the capital of France, 
he might converſe with men of ſcience and 
genius, capable of underſtanding and of in- 
Fructigg a diſciple of the Greeks; he might 
excuſe che lively and graceful follies of a na- 
tion, whoſe martial ſpirit has never been 
enervated by the indulgence of luxury; and 
he muſt applaud the perfection of that ineſti- 
mable art, which ſoftens and refines and em- 
belliſhes the intercourſe of ſocial life. 


(93) Tyy e UV AEUKETIAY. Julian. in Miſopogon. p-. 340. Leu- 
cetia, or Lutetia, was the ancient name of the city which, accord- 


ing to the faſhion of the fourth century, aſſumed the territorial 
aypellation of Parifii. | 


(94) Julian, in Miſopogon. p. 359, 360. 


RA. 
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CHAP. XX. 


The Motives, Progreſs, and Effeds of the 55 
verſion of Conſtantine. Legal Eſtabliſhment 
and Conſtitution of the Chriſtian or Catholic 
Church. 


HE public eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity 
may be conſidered as one of thoſe im- 


portant and domeſtic revolutions which excite 
the moſt lively curioſity, -and afford the moſt 


valuable inſtruction. The victories and the 
civil policy of Conſtantine no longer influence 
the ſtate of Europe; but a conſiderable por- 
tion of the globe {till retains the impreſſion 
which it received from the converſion of that 
monarch ; and the eccleſiaſtical inſtitutions of 


his reign are {till connected, by an inditlolu- 


Pate of the 


converſion 
of Conſtan- 
tine. 


A. D. 306. 
quent Lactantius, in the midſt of his court, 
ſeems impatient (1) to proclaim to the world 


ble chain, with the opinions, the paſlions, 
and the intereſts of the preſent generation. 
In the conſideration of a ſubject which may 
be examined with impartiality, but cannot be 
viewed with indifference, a difficulty imme- 
diately ariſes of 2 very unexpected nature; 
that of aſcertaining the real and preciſe date 
of the converſion of Conſtantine. The elo- 


(1) The date of the Divine Inſtitutions of J. actantius has been ac- 
curately diſcuſſed, difficulties have been ſtarted, ſolutions propoſed, 
and an expedient imagined of two original editions; the former 
publiſhed during the perſecution of Diocletian, the latter under 
that of Licinius. See Dufreſnoy, Prefat. p. v. Tillemont, Mem. 
Ecciciiaſt. tom. vi, P. 465-470. Lardner's Credibility, part ii, 
vol. vii p. 79— 86 Fer my own part, I am almoſt convinced 
that J. actantius dedicated his Inftitutious to the ſoverign of Gaul, 
at a time when Calerius, Maximin, and even Licinius, pe 5 
the Chriſtians; that is, between the year 306 and 311. 

the 
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the glorious example of the ſovereign of Gaul; 


who, in the firſt moments ot his reign, ac. 


knowleds ed and adored the majeſty of the true 
and only God (2). The learned Euſebius has 
aſcribed the faith of Conſtantine to the mura- 
culous ſign which was diſplayed in the heavens 
whilſt he meditated and prepared the Itahan 
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expedition (3). The hiſtorian Zoſimus ma-a.p. 312. 


liciouſly aſſerts, that the emperor had im- 
brued his hands in the blood of his eldeſt 
ſon, before he publicly renounced the gods 


of Rome and of his anceſtors (4). The pei 4. D. 326. 


ity produced by theſe diſcordant authorities, 
is derived from the behaviour of Conſtantine 
himſelf. According to the ſtrictneſs of eccle- 


ſiaſtical language, the firſt of the Chriſtian em- 


perors was unworthy of that name, till the 


moment of his death; ſince it was only A. D. 337 


during his laſt illneſs that he received, as a 
catechumen, the impoſition of hands ( 5), and 
was afterwards admitted, by the initiatory 


(2) Lactant. Divin. Inſtitut. i, 1; vii, 27. The firſt and moſt 


important of theſe paſſages 15 indeed wanting in twenty-cight manu- 
ſcripts; but it is found in nineteen If we weigh the comparative 
value of thoſe manufcripts, one of goc years old, in the king of 
France's library, may be alleged in its favour; but the paſſage is 
omitted in the correct manuſcript of Belogna, which the P. de 
_ Montfaucon aſcribes to the fixth or ſeventh century (Diarium Italic, 
p. 409). The taſte of moſt of the editors (except Iſæus, ſee 
T edit. Dufreſnoy, tom. i, P: 596) has feit the genuine 
ſtyle of Lactantius. | 


(3) Euſeb. in Vit. Conſtant. I. i, c. 27—32. 
(4) Zoſimus, I. ii, p. 104. | 


(s) That rite was always uſed in making a catechumen 
(ſee Birgham's Antiquities, 1. x, c. 1, p. 419. Dom. Chardon, 


_ Hiſt. des Sacremens, tom. i, p. 62), and Conſtantine received it 


for the ir time (Euſeb. in Vit. Conſtant. I. iv, c. <1) immediately 
before his baptiſm and death. From the connection of theſe two 
facts, Valeſius (ad loc. Euſeb. has drawn the concluſion which is 
reluctantly admitted by Tillemont (Hiſt. des Empereurs, tom. iv, 
p. 628), and oppoſed with feeble arguments by Moſheim (p. 968). 


rites 


the caprice, of the monarch, 
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rites of baptiſm, into the number of the 


faithful (6). The Chriſtianity of Conſtantine 
mult be allowed in a much more vague and 
qualified ſenſe; and the niceit accuracy is re- 
guired in tracing the low and almoſt imper- 
ceptible gradations by which the monarch de- 
clared himfelf the protector, and at length 
the proſelyte, of the church. It was an ar- 
duous talk to eradicate the habits and preju- 
dices of his education, to acknowledge the 
divine power of Chrilt, and to underſtand 
that the truth of his revelation was incompa- 
tible with the worſhip of the gods. The ob- 
ſtacles which he had probably "experienced I in 
his own mind, inſtructed him to proceed 


with caution in the momentous change of a 
national religion: and he inſenſibly diſcovered 


O 
his new opinions, as far as he could enforce 


them with ſafety and with effect. During 


the whole courle of his reign, the ſtream of 
Chriſtianity flowed with a gentle, though 
accelerated motion: but its general direction 
was ſometimes checked, and ſometimes di- 
verted, by the accidental circumſtances of the 
times, and by the prudence, or poſſibly. by 
His miniſters 
Were permitted to ſignify. the intentions of 
their maſter in the various language which 
was belt adapted to their reſpective principles 


| (6) Euſeb in Vit. Conſtant, 1. iv, c. 3 62. 63. The legend 
of Conſtantine's baptiſm at Rome, thirteen years before his death, 
was invented in the eighth century, as a proper motive for his 
donolicu, Such has been the gradual progreſs of ex ple that a 
ſtory, of which Cardinal Baronius (Annal. Eccleſiaſt. A. D. 324, 
No. 43—49), ceclared himſelf the unbluſhing ay vole is no- 
feebly ſupported, even within the verge of the Vatican. See the 


Ant FIT tares Chriſtzanæ, tom. ii, p. 252; a work publiſhed with 


FA approbations a. Rome, in the year 1751, by Father Mamachi, 


(7); 


1 ? 6 
5 1442 
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(7); and he artfully balanced the hopes and 
fears of his ſubjects, by publiſhing in the ſame 


the ſolemn obſervance of Sunday (8), and the 
ſecond directed the regular conſultation of 
the Aruſpices (9). While this important re- 
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year two edicts; the firſt of which enjoined A. D. 3ar. 


volution yet remained in ſuſpence, the Chriſ- 
tians and the Pagans watched the conduct of 
their ſovereign with the ſame anxiety, but 


with very oppoſite ſentiments. The former 
were prompted by every motive of zeal, as 


well as vanity,. to exaggerate the marks of his 


favour, and the evidences of his faith. The 


latter, till their juſt apprehenſions were 
changed into deſpair and reſentment, at- 
tempted to conceal from the world, and from 


themſelves, that the gods of Rome could no 
longer reckon the emperor in the number of 


their votaries. The ſame paſſions and pre- 


judices have engaged the partial writers of 


the time to connect the public profeſſion of 
Chriſtianity with the moſt glorious or the 


molt 1 een ærca of the reign of Con- 


ſtantine. 


Whatever ſymptoms of Chriſtian piety His Pagan 


might tranſpire in the diſcourſes or actions of 


Conſtantine, he perſevered till he was near 


(7) The quæſtor, or ſecretary, who compoſed the law of the 
Theodoſian Code, makes his maſter fay with indiflerence, © ho/vi- 
*© nibus ſupradictæ religionis”” (I. xvi, tit. ii, leg. 1). The mi- 


niſter of ecclcfiaſtical affairs was allowed a more evan] and refſpe&- 


ful ſtyle, Tng widows xn ayiorath; %, ee Bpno nee the legal, moſt 
holy, and Catholic worſhip. See Euſeb. Hiſt, Ecelel. * 


(8) Cod. Theodoſ 1 ii, tit. viii, leg. 1. Cod. Juſtinian. 1. 
iii, tit. xii, leg. 3. Conſtantine ſtyles the Lord's day dies ſolis, 
a name which could not offend the cars of his Pagan ſubjects. 


(9) Cod. Theod. I. xvi, tit. x, leg. 1. Godefroy, in the cha- 
racter of a commentator, endeavours Lo. vi, p. 257) to excuſe 
Conſtantine; but the more zealous Baronius (Annal. Eccleſ. A. D. 
321, No. 18) cenſures his profane conduct with truth and aſperity. 
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forty years of age in the pr actice of the eſta- 
bliſhed religion (10); and the fame conduct 
which in the court of Nicomedia might be 
imputed to his fear, could be aſcribed only to 
the inclination or policy of the ſovereign of 
Gaul. His liberality reſtored and enriched. 
the temples of the gods: the medals which 
iſſued from his Imperial mint are impreſſed 
with the hgures and attributes of Jupiter and 
Apollo, of Mars and Hercules; and his filial 
piety increaſed the council of Olympus by the 
ſolemn apotheoſis of his father Conſtantius 
(11). But the devotion of Conſtantine was 
more peculiarly directed to the genius of the 
Sun, the Apollo of Greek and Roman mytho- 
logy ; and he was pleaſed to be repreiented 
with the ſymbols of the God of Light and poe- 
try. The unerring ſhafts of that deity, the 
brightneſs of his eyes, his laurel wreath, im- 
mortal beauty, and elegant accompliſhments, 
ſeem to point him out as the patron of a young 
hero. The altars of Apollo were crowned 
with the votive offerings of Conſtantine; and 
the credulous multitude were taught to be- 
lieve, that the emperor was permitted to be- 
hold with mortal eyes the viſible majeſty of 
their tutelar deity; and that, either wakin 
or in a viſion, he was bleſſed with the auſpi- 
cious omens of a long and victorious reign. 
The Sun was univerſally celebrated as the in- 


(10) Theodoret (J. i, c. 18) ſeems to inſinuate that Helena gave 
her ſon a Chriſtian education; but we may he aſſured, from the 
ſuperior authority of Fuſcbius (in Vit. Conſtant. I. iii, c. 47), 


that ſhe herſelf was indebted to Conſtantine for the knowledge. ol 
Chriſtianity. 


(11) Sec the medals of Conſtantine in Dvcange and Banduri. As 
few cities nad retained. the privilege of coining, almoſt all the me- 
dals of that age iſſued from the mint under the ſanction of the Im- 
Perial authority, 


vincible 
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vincible guide and protector of Conſtantine; 
and the Pagans might reaſonably expect that 
the inſulted god would purſue with unrelent- 
ing vengeance the impiety of his ungrateful 
favourite (12). | 
As long as Conſtantine exerciſed a limited H. protects 
ſovereignty over the provinces of Gaul, his ee 
Chriſtian ſubjects were protected by the au- Gaul, e 
thority, and perhaps by the laws, of a prince, &. D. ; Job 
who wiſely left to the gods the care of vindi- 
cating their own honour. If we may credit 
the aſſertion of Conſtantine himſelf, he had 
been an indignant ſpectator of the ſavage cru- 
elties which were inflicted, by the hands of 
'F Roman ſoldiers, on thoſe citizens whoſe reli- 
gion was their only crime (13). In the Eaſt 
zh in the Weſt, he had ſeen the different ef- 
fects of ſeverity and of indulgence; and as 
the former was rendered ſtill more odious by 
the example of Gallerius, his implacable 
enemy, the latter was recommended to his 
imitation by the authority and advice of a 
dying father. The ſon of Conſtantius imme 
diately ſuſpended or repealed the edicts of 
perſecution, and granted the free exerciſe of 
their religious ceremonies to all thoſe who 
had already profeſſed themſelves members of 
the church. They were ſoon encouraged to 


eo The panegyric of Eumenms (vii, inter Panegyr. Vet. ; . [ 
which was pronounced a few months before the Italian war, abounds | 
with the moſt unexceptionable evidence of the Pagan ſuperſt tion of 
Conſtantine, and of his particular veneration for Apollo, or the 
Sun; to which Julian alludes (Orat. vii, p. 228, «TmAu7uy ct). 
See Commentaire de Spanheim ſur les Ceſars, p. 317 


(13) Conſtantin. Orat. ad Sanctos, c. 25. But it might eaſily 
be ſhewn, that the Greek tranſlator has improved the ſenſe of the 
Latin original; and the aged emperor might recollect the perſecu- 
tion of Diocletian with a more lively abhorrence than he had 
g&tually felt in the days of his youth and Paganiſm, 


depend 
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depend on the favours as well as on the juſtice 
of their lovereign, who had imbibed a ſecret 


and for the God of the Chriſtians (14). 
A. D. ziz, About five months after the conqueſt of 
paar Italy, the emperor made a folemn and au- 
Milan, thentic declaration of his ſentiments, by the 
celebrated edit of Milan, which reſtored 
peace to the Catholic church. In the perſonal 


interview of the two Weſtern princes, Con. 


power, obtained the ready concurrence of his 
colleague Licinius; the union of their names 
and authority diſarmed the fury of Maxi- 
min ; and, aiter the death of the tyrant of 
the Faſt, the edi& of Milan was received as 2 
general and fundamental law of the Roman 
world (15). The wiſdom of the emperors 
provided for the reſtitution of all the civil 
and religious rights of which the Chriſtians 
had been ſo unjuſtly deprived. It was en- 
acted, that the places of worſhip, and public 
lands, which had been confiſcated, ſhould be 
reſtored to the church, without diſpute, 
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ſevere injunction was accompanied with a 
_ gracious promiſe, that if any of the pur- 
chaſers had paid a fair and adequate price, 
they thould be indemnified from the Imperial 
s | treaſury. The falutary regulations which 
5 guard the future tran mit of the faithful, 
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(14 See Euſeb. Hiſt. Eccleſ. l. viii, 3 ix, 9, and in Vit. 


Conft; I. 1; e. 16, . . Divin. Inſtitut, i, 3 Cæcilius 
de Mort. Perſecut, C. 25. HEY 
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(15) Cæcilius de Mort. Perſecut. c. | 48) has prefered the Latin 
original; and Fnicbius (Hiſt. Eccleſ. I. x, c. 5, has given a Greek 


tranſlation of this perpetual edit, which refers to ſome proviſional 
regulations. 
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and ſincere everence for the name of Chriſt, 


ſtantine, by the aſcendant of genius and 


without delay, and without expence : and this 
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are framed on the principles of enlarged and 
equal tolleration ; and ſuch an equality mult 


have been interpreted by a recent ſect as an 


advantageous and honourable diſtinction. 
The two emperors proclaim to the world, 
that they have granted a free and abſolute 


power to the Chriſtians, and to all others, of 


following the religion Which each individual 


thinks proper to prefer, to which he has ad- 
dicted his mind, and winch he may deem the 
| beſt adapted to his own uſe. They carefully 
explain every ambiguous word, remove 


every exception, and exact from the go- 


vernors of the provinces a ſtrict obedience to 


the true and ſimple meaning of an edict, 
which was deſigned to eſtabliſh and ſecure, 


without any limitation, the claims of reli- 
gious liberty. They condeſcend to aſſign 


WO weighty reaſons which have indu 08 
them to allow this univerſal toleration: the 


humane intention of conſulting the peace and 


happineſs of their people; and the pious 


hope, that by ſuch a conduct, they Juall ap- 
peaſe and propitiate He Deity, whole ſeat is 


in heaven. They gratefully acknowledge the 


many fignal proofs which they have received 


of the divine favour; and they truſt that ti: 
lame Providence will for ever continue to 
protect the proſperity of the prince and 
people. From thele vague and indefinite ex- 
preſſions of piety, t three ſuppoſitions may be 
deduced, of a different, but not of an incom- 
patible nature. The mind of Conſtan- 
tine might fluctuate between the Pagan 
and the Chriſtian religions. According to the 
looſe and complying notions of poly theifm, 
he might acknowledge the God of the Chriſ- 
tians 


— 
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tians as one of the many deities who compoſed 


the hierarchy of heaven. Or perhaps he 


might embrace the philoſophic and pleaſing 
idea, that notwithitanding the variety of 
rites, and of opinions, all the fects and all 


the nations of mankind are united in the 
worſhip of the common Father and Cr eator: - 


Uſe and 
beauty of 
the Chriſ- 
tian mora- 
lity. 


of the univerſe (16). 
But the counſels of princes are more fre- 
quently influenced by views of temporal ad- 


vantage, than by conſiderations of abſtract 


and ſpeculative truth. The partial and in- 


creaſing favour of Conſtantine may naturally 


be referred to the eſtcem which he entertained 
for the moral character of the Chriſtians; 
and to a perſuaſion, that the propagation of 
the goſpel would inculcate the practice of pri- 
vate and public virtue. Whatever latitude an 
abſolute monarch may aſſume in his own 
conduct, whatever indulgence he may claim 
tor his own paſlions, it is undoubtedly his 
intereſt that all his tubjccts Hould reſpect the 
natural and civil obligations of ſociety. But 
the operations of the wileſt laws is imperfect 
and precarious. - LUEF ſeldom in ipire virtue, 
they cannot always reſtrain vice. Their power 


is inſuflicient to prohibit all they condemn, 
nor can they always puniſh the actions which 
they prohibit. Thie legiſtators of antiquity 


had ſummoned to their aid the powers of 


education and of opinion. But every prin- 


(16) A panegyr ric of Conſtantine, pronounced ſeven or eight 
months after the cdict of Milan (tee Gothofred. Chronolog. Legun, 
p. 7, and Tillemont, Hiſt, des Empereurs, tom. iv, p. 246), 


_ uſes the ſollowing remarkable expreſſion : “Summe rerum fator, 


** cujus tot nomina ſunt, quot lingvas gentium eſſe voluiſti, quem 
enim te ipſe dici velis, ſcire non poflumus.” Panegyr. Vet. ix, 
18 explaining Conſtantinc's Prog res in the faith, Moſheim 
(p. 971, &c.) is ingenious, ſubtle, prolix. 


ciple 
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ciple which had once maintained the vigour 
and purity of Rome and Sparta, was long 
lince extinguiſhed in a declining and deſpotic 


empire. Philoſophy ſtill exerciſed her tem- 


perate ſway over the human mind but the 
cauſe of virtue derived very fe cble ſupport 


from the influence of the Pagan ſuperſtition. 


Under theſe diſcouraging circumſtances, A 
prudent magiſtrate might obſcrve with plea- 


| ſure the progreſs of a religion which diffuſed 
among the people a pure, benevolent, and 
Auuniverſal ſy ſtem of ethics, adapted to every 
duty and every condition of lite; recom- 

mended as the wWill and reaſon of the Supreme 


Deity, and enforced by the ſanction of eternal 
rewards or puniſhments. The experience of 
Greek and Roman hiſtory could not inform. 


os world how far the ſyſtem of national 
nanners might be reformed and improved by 


the precepts of a divine revelation ; and Con- 
ſtantine might liſten wich ſome confidence 
fo the flattering, and indeed reaſonable, aſ- 
inrances of Lactantius. The eloquent apo- 
logiſt ſeemed perfectly to expect, and almoſt 
ventured to promiſe, that the eſtabliſhment 


of Chriſtianity would reſtore the innocence 


and felicity of the primitive age; that the 
worſhip of the true God would extinoniſh 
war and diſſention among thoſe who 1au- 
tually conſidered themſelves as the children 
of a common parent; het every impure de- 
lire, every angry or ſelſiſh pation, would be 
reſtrained by the knowledge of the goſpel ; 
and that the magiſtrates might ſheath the {wor d 
of juſtice among a people "who would be uni- 


verſally actuated by the ſentiments of truth 


and 
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and picty, of equity and moderation, of 
harmony and univerſal love (17). 
The paſſive and unintereſting obedience, 


practice of which bows under the yoke of authority, or 


"even of oppreſſion, muſt have appeared, in 
the eyes of an abſolute monarch, the moſt 
conſpicuous and anul uſctul of the evangeli 
virtues (18). The primitive Chriſtians de— 
rived the inſtitution of civil government, not 
from the conſent of the people, but from 
the decrees of heaven. The reigning empe- 
ror, though he had ufurped the ſceptre 
by treaſon and mur der, immediately aſſumed 
the ſacred character of vicegerent of the 
Deity. To the Deity alone he was accounta- 
ble for the abuſe of his power; and his ſub- 
jects were indiſſolubly bound, by their oath 
of fidelity, to a tyrant, who had violated 
every law of nature and ſociety. The hum- 
ble Chriſtians were ſent into the world as 
Theep among wolves; and ſince they were 
not permitted to employ force, even in the de- 
fence of their religion, they ſhould be ſtill 
more criminal if they were tempted to ſhed 
the blood of their fellow-creatures, in dif- 
puting the vain privileges, or the ſordid pol- 
ſeſſions, of this tranſitory life. Faithful to 
the doctrine of the apoſtle, who in the reign 
of Nero had preached the duty of uncondi- 
tional ſubmiſſion, the Chriſtians of the three 
firſt centuries preſerved their conſcience pure 


(17) See the elegant deſcription of Lactantius (Pivin. Inſtitut. 
v, 8), who is much more 6 and politive than it becomes 
a diſcreet prophet. 


(48) The political ſyſtem of the Chriſtians is explained by Grotivs, 
de Jure Belli ct Pacis, 1. i, c. 3, 4. Grotius was a republican 8 
an exile, but the mildneſs of his temper inclined him to ſupport the 
eſtabliſned powers. 
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and innocent of the guilt of ſecret conſpi- 
racy, or open rebellion. White they expe- 


rienced the rigour of perſecution, they were 
never provoked either to meet their tyrants 
in the he'd, or indignantly to withdraw 


themſelves into ſome remote and ſequeſtered 


corner of the globe ( 00. "The proteſtants of 
i 


France, Gernauy, and of Britain, who 


aſſer d with tuch intrepid courage their civil 
and religions freedom, have been infulted by 


the invidious compariſon between the con- 


duct ot the kein ite and of the reformed 


Chriſtians (20). Perhaps, inſtead of cen- 
ſure. 8 applauſe may be due to the ſu- 
perior ſtrength and ſpirit of our anceſtors, 


Who had convinced themſelves that religion 


cannot aboliſh the unalienable rights of hu- 
man nature (21). Perhaps the patience of 


the primitive church may be aſcribed to its 


weakneſs, as well as to its virtue. A ſect of 
unwarlike plebeians, without leaders, without 
arms, without fortifications, muſt have en- 
countered inevitable deſtruction in a raſh and 
fruitleſs reliſtance to the maſter of the Ro- 


(10) Tertullian. Apolog. c 32, 34, 35, 36. Tamen nunquam 
Alkinient: nec Nieriani vel Caſſiani inveniri potuerunt Chriſtiani. 
Ad Scapulam, c. 2. If this aftertion be ſtrictly true, it excludes 
the Chriſtians of that age from all civil and military employments, 
which would have compelled them to take an active part in the 
ſervice of their reſpective erden, See e $ Works, vol. ii, 


P. 349 


(20) See the arefal Boſſuet (Hiſt. des Variations Jey Egliſes 
Proteſtantes (tom. ili, p. 219—258), and the malicious Bayle (tom. 
ii, p. 6:0). I name Bayle, for he was certainly the author of the 


Avis aux Retugics; conſult the Dictionnaire Critique de Chauffepic, 


tom. i, part ii, p. 145. 


(21) Buchannan is the earlieſt, or at leaſt the moſt celebrated, of 
the reformers, who has juſtified the theory of reſiſtance. Sce his 


Dialogue de Jure Regni apud Scotos, tom. it, p 28, 39, edit. 


fol, 1 


Vol.. III. F? of man 
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man legions. But the Chriſtians, when they 
deprecated the wrath of Diocletian, or ſoli- 
cited the favour of Conſtantine, could allege, 
with truth and confidence, that they held 
the principle of paſſive obedience, and that, 
in the ſpace of three centuries, their conduct 
had always been conformable to their prin- 
ciples. They might add, that the throne of 
the emperors would be ci: abliſhed on a fixed 
and permanent baſis, if all their ſubjects em- 
bracing the Chriſtian doctrine, ſhould learn 

to ſuffer and to obey. 

In the general order of Providence, princes 
and tyrants are conſidered as the miniſters of 


the nations of the earth. But facred hiſtory 

affords many illuſtrious examples of the more 
immediate interpoſition of the Deity in the 
government of his choſen people. The 
ſceptre and the ſword were committed to the 


eaven, appointed to rule or to chaſtiſe 


hands of Moſes, of Joſhua, of Gideon, of 


David, of the Maccabees; the virtues of thoſe 
heroes were the motive or the effect of the 
Divine favour, the ſucceſs of their arms was 
deſtined to atchieve the deliverance or the 
triumph of the church. If the judges of 
Iſrael were occaſional and temporary magiſ- 
trates, the kings of Judah derived from the 
royal unction of their great anceſtor, an he- 
reditary and indefeaſible right, which could 
not be forfeited by their own vices, nor re- 
called by the caprice of their ſubjects. The 
ſame extraordinary providence, which was 
no longer confined to the Jewiſh people, 
might elect Conſtantine and his family as the 
protectors of the Chriſtian world : and the 
devout Lactantius announces, in a prophetic 

tone, 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


5 tone, the future glories of his long and uni- 
verſal reign (22). Galerius and Maximin, 
Maxentius and Licinius, were the rivals who 
ſhared with the favourite of heaven the pro- 
vinces of the empire. The tragic deaths of 
Galerius and Maximin ſoon gratified the 
reſentment, and fulfilled the ſanguine ex- 
pectations, of the Chriſtians. The ſucceſs of 


Conſtantine againſt Maxentius and Licinius, 


removed the two formidable competitors 


who ſtill oppoſed the triumph of the ſecond 


David, and his cauſe might ſeem to claim the 
peculiar interpofition of Providence. The 


% purple and human nature; and though the 
_ Chriſtians might enjoy his precarious favour, 


cious cruelty. The conduct of Licinius ſoon 


betrayed the reluctance with which he had 


conſented to the wite and humane regulations 
of the edit of Milan. The convocation of 
provincial ſynods was prohibited in his do- 
minions ; his Chriſtian officers were ignomi— 


J niouſly diſmiſſed; and if he avoided the guilt, 
or rather danger, of a general perſecution, _ 
> tis partial oppreſſions were rendered {till 


more odious, by the violation of a ſolemn 


Tuſebius, Was involved in the ſhades of i in- 


vine right of Conſtantine to the empire. 


(23 Our imperfect knowledge of the perſecution of Licinius is 
derived from Euſebius (Hiſt. Eccleſ. I. x, c. 8, Vit. Conſtantin. 
. i, c. 4956, I. ii, c. 1, 2). Aurelius Victor mentions his 


eruelty in general terms. | 
R 2 fernal 


character of the Roman tyrant diſgraced the 


F# they were expoled, with the reſt of his ſub- 
| jects, to the effects of his wanton and capri- 


and voluntary engagement (23). While the 
Faſt, according to the lively expreſſion of 


(22) Lactant. Divin. Inſtitut. i, 1. Euſebius, in the courſe of | 
his hiſtory, his life, and his oration, repeatedly inculcates the di- 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL, 


fernal ONES, and auſpicious rays of ce- 
leſtial light warmed and illuminated the pro- 
vinces of the Weſt. The piety of Conſtan- 

tine was admitted as an unexceptionable 
proof of the juſtice of his arms; and his uſe 
of victory confirmed the opinion of the 
Chriſtians, that their hero was inſpired, and 
conducted, by the Lord of Hoſts. The con- 

queſt of Ital y produced a general edict of tol- 
leration : and as ſoon as the defeat of Lici- 
nius had inveſted Conitantine with the ſole 
1 dominion of the Roman world, he immedi- 

D. 324. 

ately, by circular letters, exhor ted all his 
ſubjects to imitate, without delay, the ex- 
ample of their ſovereign, and to embrace 

the divine truth of C hriflianity ( 24). TS 
he afſurance that the elevation of Con- 


Loyalty & 


e fe r flag ntine was intimately connected with the. 


Chriſtian deſigns of Providence, inſtilled into the 
party. 


minds of the Chriſtians two opinions, which, 
by very different means, aſſiſted the accom- 
pliſhment of the prophecy. Their warm and 
active loyalty exhauſted in his favour every 
reſource of human induſtry; and they con- 
 fdentiy expected that their ſtrenuous efforts 
would be ſeconded by ſome divine and mi- 
raculous aid. The enemies of Conſtantine 
have imputed to intereſted motives the alli- 
ance which he inſenſibly contracted with the 
Catholic church, and which apparently con- 
tributes to the ſucceſs of his ambition. In 
the beginning of the fourth century, the 
Chriſtians ſtill bore a very inadequate pro- 
portion to the inhabitants of the empire; but 
among a degenerate. people, Who viewed the 


(24) Euſeb. in Vit. _Conflant. 1, iii, e. 24—42, 48—60. 
change 
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change of maſters with the indifference of 
flaves, the ſpirit and union of a religious 
BW might aſſiſt the pop ar leader, to 
whoſe ſervice, from a principle of * conſcience, 


they had devoted their live: and fortunes (25). 
The example of his father had inſtructed 


Conſtantine to eſteem and to reward the 
merit of Ns (: hriſtians; and in the diſtri- 


bution of public offices, he had the 2dvan- 
tage of ſtreng thening his government, by the 
cho: ce of miniſters or generals, in whoſe 
ſidelity he could repole a juſt and unreferved 
confidence. By the influence of theſe dig- 
med miſſionaries, the proſelytes of the new 
faith muſt have multiplied in the court and 
army; the Barbarians of Germany, Who 
filled the ranks of the legions, were of a care- 
leis temper, which acquieſced without reſiſt- 


ance in the religion of their commander; and 


when they pailed the Alps, it inay fairly be. 


preſumed, that a great number ot the fol- 


diers had already conſecrated their {words to 


the ſervice of Chriſt and of Conſtantine (26). 
The habits of mankind, and the intereſt of 


religion, gradually abatzd the horror of war 
and bloodſhed, which had ſo long prevailed 
among the Chriſtians Pr in tae councils 


(25) In the 8 of the laſt century, the Papiſts of England 
were only a zhirtieth, and the Proteſtant of France only a fifteenth 
part of the reſpective nations, to whom their ſpirit and power were 
a conſtant object of apprehenſion. See the relations which Benti- 


voglio (who was then nuncio at Bruſſels, and afterwards cardinal) 


| tranſmitted to the court of Rome (Relazione, tom. ii, p. 2T1, 


241). Bentivoglio was curious, well-informed, but ſomewhat 
partial. 


(26) This careleſs temper of the Germans appears almoſt uni- 


formly in the hiſtory of the converſion of each of the tribes. The 


legions of Conſtantine were recruited with Germans Zoſimus, l. ii, 
p. 80); and the court even of his father had been filled with Chriſ- 
tians. SCC the firſt book of the Life of Conftantine, by Euſebius. 


which 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


which were afſembled under the gracious pro- 
tection of Conſtantinę, the authority of the 
biſhops was ſeaſonably employed to ratify the 

obligation of the military oath, and to in- 
flict the penalty of excommunication on thoſe 
ſoldiers who threw away their arms during 
the peace of the church (27). While Con- 

ſtantine, in his own dominions, encreaſed the 
number and zeal of his faithful adherents, 
he could depend on the ſupport of a powerful 

faction in thoſe provinces, which were ſtill 
poſſeſſed or uſurped by his rivals. A ſecret 
diſaffection was diffuſed among the Chriſtian | 
ſubjects of Maxentius and Licinius; and the 
reſentment which the latter did not attempt 
to conceal, ſerved only to engage them ſtill 
more deeply in the intereſt of his compe- 
titor. The regular correſpondenc2 which 
connected the biſhops of the moſt diſtant 
provinces, enabled them freely to commu- 
nicate their wiſhes and their deſigns, and to 
tranſmit without danger any uleful intelli- 
gence, or any pious contributions, which 
might promote the ſervice of Conſtan- 
tine, who publicly declared that he had 


taken up arms for the deliverance of the 
church (28). 


(27 De his qui arma projiciunt in pace, placuit eos abſtinere a 
communione. Concil. Arelat. Canon iii. The belt. critics apply 
theſe words to the peace of the church. | 


(28) Euſebius always conſidered the ſecond civil war againſt 
Licinius as a ſort of religious cruſade. At the invitation of the 
tyrant, ſome Chriſtian officers had reſumed their zones; or, in other 

words, had returned to the military ſervice. Their conduct was 
| afterwards cenſured by the 12th canon of the council of Nice; if 

this particular application may be received, inſtead of the looſe and 
general ſenſe of the Greek interpreters, 'Balſamon, Zonaras, and 
Alexis Ariſtenus. See Beveridge, Pandect. Eccleſ. Græc. tom. i, 

p- 72, tom. ii, p. 78. Annotation. 
| 8; The 
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The enthuſiaſm which inſpired the troops, e erf 


conſcience. They marched to battle with 


tion and 


and perhaps the emperor himſelf, had belief of a 
ſharpened their ſwords while it ſatisfied their miracle. 


the full aſſurance, that the ſame God, Who 


had formerly opened a paſſage to the Iſraelites 


through the waters of Jordon, and had 
thrown down the walls of Jericho at the 


ſound of the trumpets of Joſhua, would diſ- 


play his viſible majeſty and power in the vic- 
tory of Conſtantine, The evidence of eccle- 
ſiaſtical hiſtory is prepared to affirm, that 


their expectations were juſtified by the con- 


unanimoully aſcribed. The real or imagi- 


nary cauſe of ſo important an event, deſerves 
and demands the attention of poſterity ; ; and 

I ſhall endeavour to form a juſt eſtimate of 
the famous viſion of Conſtantine, by a dif- 
tin& conſideration of the Fandard, the dream, 
and the celeſtial jign ; by ſeparating the hiſ- 


torical, the natural, and the marvellous parts 
of this extraordinary ſtory, which, in the 


compoſition of a ſpecious argument, have 
been artfully confounded in one ſplendid and 
brittle maſs. 


ſpicuous miracle to which the converſion of 
the firſt Chriſtian emperor has been almoſt 


I. An inſtrument of the tortures which were The Zaba- 


inflicted only on ſlaves and ſtrangers, became h or 
ſtandard o 


than 


(29) Nomen ipſum crucis abſit non modo a corpore civium Roma- 
norum, ſed etiam a cogitatione, occulis, aurihus. Cicero pro 
Raberio, c. F. The Cariſtian writers, Juſtin, Minucius Fælix, 


Tertullian, 


an object of horror in the eyes of a Roman ze crof 
citizen; and the ideas of guilt, of pain, and 
of ignominy, were cloſely united with the 
idea of the croſs (29). The piety, rather 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


than the humanity, of Conſtantine, ſoon 


aboliſhed in his dominions the puniſhment 


which the Savicur of mankind had conde- 
ſcended to ſuffer (30); but the emperor had 
already learned to deſpiſe the prejudices of 


his education, and of his people, before he 


could erect in the midſt of Rome his own 
{tatue, bearing a croſs in its right hand; with 
an inſcription, which referred the victory of 
his arms, and the deliverance of Rome, to 
the virtue of that falutary ſign, the true 
ſymbol of force and courage (31). The 


ſame ſymbol ſanctified the arms of the ſoldiers 


of Conſtantine; the croſs glittered on their 
helmets, was engraved on their ſhields, was 
interwoven into their banners ; and the con- 
ſecrated cniblems which adorned the perſon 


of the emperor himſelf, were diſtinguiſhed 


only by richer materials and more exquiſite 


workmanſhip (32). But the principal ſtan. 


dard 


Tertullian, Jerom, and Maximus of Turin, have inveſtigated with 


| tolerable ſucceſs the figure or likeneſs of a croſs in almoſt every 
object of nature or art; in the interſection of the meridian and 


equator, the human 5 a bird flying, a nan ſwimming, a maſt 
and yard, a plough, a flandard, & &c. &c. Sce Lipſius de 
Cruce, I. i, c. 9. 


(30) See Aurelius Vitor, who conſiders this how as one of the 


examples of Conſtantine's piety. An edi& ſo honourable to Chriſ- 
tianity delerved a place in the Theodoſian code, inſtead of the in- 


direct mention cf it, which ſeems to reſult trom the compariſon of 
the vth and xvuith titles oi the ixth bock. 


(21) Euſebius, in Vit. Conſtantin, 1. i, e. 40. This ſtatue, or 
at leaſt the croſs and inſcription, may be aſcribed with more proba- 
bility to the ſecund, or even the third, viſit of Conſiantine to 
Reme. Immn zediately after the defeat of Maxentius, the minds of 
the ſevate and people were ſcarcely ripe for this public monument. 


(22) Agnoſcas regina libens mea ſigna neceſle eſt; 
In quibus efhgies craig ant ger mata refulget 
Aut longis ſolido ex avro præ ſertur in hats, 
Hoc ſigno invictus, tranſialilie Alpibas Ultor | 
5 1 5 | Ser vitiumn 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


dard which diſplayed the triumph of the 
croſs was ſtiled the Labarum (23), an obſcure 


though celebrated name, which has been 
vainly derived from almoſt all the languages 


of the world. It is deſcribed (34) as a long 


pike interſected by a tranſverſal beam. The 
ſilken Yeu which hung down from the 
beam, was curioully enwrought with the 


images of the reigning monarch and his 


children. The ſummit of the pike ſup— 
ported a crown of gold which incloſed the 


myſterious monogram, at once expreſſive of 


the figure of the croſs, and the initial letters 
of the name of Chriſt (35). The ſafety of 
the labarum was entruited to fifty guards, of 
approved valour and fidelity; their ſtation 
was marked by honours and emoluments ; 


and ſome fortunate accidents ſoon introduced 


an Opinion, that as long as the guards of the 


gervitium ſolvit miſerabile Conſtantinus 


* * * * * * * * &Rõ * * * | ” * * + * * | * 
Chriſtus purprreum gemmanti textus in auro 
Signabat Labarum, clypeorum inſignia Chriſtus 
Scripſerat; ardebat ſummis crux addita criſtis. 
Prudent. in Symmachum, 1. ii, 464, 486. 


(33) The derivation and meaning of the word Labarum, or 
Laborum, Which is employed by Gregory Nazianzen, Ambroſe, 
Pradentius, &c. ſtill remain totally unknown; in ſpite of the efforts 
of the critics, who have ineffectually tortured. the Latin, Greek, 
Spaniſh, Celtic, Teutonic, lyric, Armenian, &c. in ſearch of an 
etymology. See Ducange, in Gloſſ. Med. & inſim. Latinitat. 
ſub voce Labarum, and Godefroy, ad Cod. Theodoſ, tom. ii, 


p- 143. 


(34) Euſeb. in Vit. Conſtantin. 1. i, c. 6: 31. Baronius 


: (Annal. Eccleſ. A. D. 312, No. 26) has engraved a repreſentation 


of the Labarum. 


(35) Tranſvers2 X liter, ſummo capite circumflexo, Chriſtum. 
in ſcutis notat. Cæcilius de M. P. c. 44. Cuper (ad M. . 
edit. Lactant tom. ii, p. 500) and Baronius (A. D. 312, No. 29% 
have engraved from ancient menuments ſeveral ſpecimens as this 


* N of theſe monograms, which became extremd 7 
faſhionable in tlie Chriſtian world. 
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labarum were engaged in the execution of 


their office, they were ſecure and invulne- 


rable amidſt the darts of the enemy. In the 


| ſecond civil war Licinius felt and dreaded 
the power of his conſecrated banner, the 


fight of which, in the diſtreſs of battle, 


animated the ſoldiers of Conſtantine with an 
invincible enthuſiaſm, and ſcattered terror 
and diſmay through the ranks of the adverſe 
| legions (36). The Chriſtian emperors, who 
relpetied the example of Conſtantine, diſ- 


played in all their military expeditions the 


ſtandard of the croſs; but when the dege- 


nerate ſucceſſors of Theodoſius had ceaſed 
to appear in perſon at the head of their 


armies, the labarum was depoſited as a ve- 
nerable but uſeleſs relic in the palace of Con- 


ſtantinople (37). Its honours are ſtill pre- 
ſerved on the medals of the Flavian family. 


Their grateful devotion has placed the mono- 


gram of Chriſt in the midſt of the enſigns 
of Rome. The ſolemn epithets of, ſafety 
of the republic, glory of the army, Teſtora- 
tion of public happineſs, are equally applied 
to the religious and military trophies; and 
there is ſtill extant a medal of the emperor. 
Conſtantius, where the ſtandard of the laba- 


(36) Euſeb. in Vit. Conftantia LN, £4; $; 9. He introduces 
the Labarum before the Italian expedition but his narrative ſeems 
to indicate that it was never ſhewn at the head of an army, till 


Conſtantine, above ten years afterwards, declared himſelf the enemy 
of Licinius, and the deliverer of the church. 


(37) See Cod. Theod. l. vi, tit. xxv. Sozomen, „ 
Theophan. Chronograph. p. 11. Theophanes lived towards the 
end of the eighth century, almoſt five hundred years after Conſtan- 


tine. The modern Greeks were not inclined to diſplay in the field 


the ſtandard of the empire and of Chriſtianity z and though they 
Cepenced on every ſuperſtitious hope of defence, the PRE of 
Very would have appeared too bold à fiction. 


rum 
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rum is accompanied with theſe memorable 
words, BY THIS $!GN THOU SHALT coN- 
QUER (38). 
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IL. In all occaſions of danger or diſtreſs, it ne dream 
was the practice of the primitive Chriſtians 


to fortify their minds and bodies by the ſign 


of the croſs, which they uſed, in all their 


eccleſiaſtical rites, in all the daily occurrences 
of life, as an infallible preſervative againſt 
every ſpecies of ſpiritual or temporal evil (39). 


tl 


The authority of the church might alone 


have had ſufficient weight to juſtify the de- 


votion of Conſtantine, who in the ſame pru- 


n 


dent and gradual progreſs acknowledged the 


truth, and aſſumed the ſymbol, of Chriſtia- 


nity. But the teſtimony of a contemporary 


Writer, who in a formal treatiſe has avenged 
the cauſe of religion, beſtows on the piety 
of the emperor a more awful and ſublime 
character. He affirms with the moit perfect 
confidence, that in the night which preceded 


the laſt battle againſt Maxentius, Conſtantine 
was admoniſhed in a dream to inſcribe the 


ſhield of his ſoldiers with the celeftial n of 
God, the ſacred monogram of the name of 


Chriſt: that he executed the commands of 


heaven, and that his valour and obedience 


were rewarded by the deciſive victory of the 


Milvian bridge. Some conſiderations might 
perhaps incline a ſceptical mind to ſuſpect the 
judgment or the veracity of the rhetorician, 


(38) The Abbé du Voiſin, p. 103, Kc. alleges ſeveral of theſe 
medals, and quotes a particular diſſertation of a Jeſuit, the Pere de 
_ Granville, on this object. | | 


(39) Tertullian. de Corona, c. 3. Athanaſius, tom. i, p. Ior. 
The learned jeſuit Petavius (Dogmata Theolog. 1. xv, c. 9, 10) 
has collected many ſimilar paſſages on the virtues of the croſs, which 
in the laſt age embarraſſed our Proteſtant diſputants. 


whole 


Conſtan- 
e. 
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whoſe pen, cither ſrom zeal or intereſt, was 


devoted to the cauſe of the prevailing fac- 
tion (40). He appears to have publiſhed his 
deaths of the perſecutors at Nicomedia about 
three years after the Roman victory; but the 


interval of a thouſand miles, and a thouſand 


days, will allow an ample latitude for the 


invention of declaimers, the cruelty of party, 


and the tacit approbation of the emperor | 
himſelf; who might liſten without indigna- 
tion to a marvellous tale, which exalted his 
fame, and promoted his defigns. In favour 


of Licinius, who ſtill diſſembled his animo- 
fity to the Chriſtians, the ſame author has 


provided a ſimilar viſion, of a form of prayer, 
which was communicated by an angel, and 


repeated by the whole army before they en- 
gaged the legions of the tyrant. Maximin. 


The frequent repetition of miracles ſerves to 
provoke, where it does not ſubdue, the 


reaſon of mankind: '41); but if the dream 


of Conſtantine is ſeparately contidered, it 


(40) Cacitins, de M. P. c. 44. It is certain, that this hiſtorical 
declamation was compoſed and publiſted, while Licinius, ſovereign _ 
of the Eaſt, ſtill preſerved the friendſhip of Conſtantine, and of the 


_ Chriſtians. Every reader of taſte muſt perceive, that the ſtyle is of 


a very different and inferior character to that of Lactantius; and 
fuch indeed is the judgment of Le Clerc and Lardner ; Bibliotheque 
Ancienne et Moderne, tom. iii, p. 438. Credibility of the Goſ- 
pel, &c. part ii, vol. vii, p. 94). Three arguments from: the title 
of the book, and from the names of Donatus and Cæcilius, are 


produced by the advocates for Lactantius (See the P Leſtocq, tom. 
li, p. 46—(0). Each of thefe proofs is ſingly weak and defective, 
but their concurrence has great weight. I have often fluctuated, 


and ſhall tamely follow the Colbert MS, in calling the author 
(whoever he was) Czcilius. 


(41) Cæcilius, de M. P. c. 45. There ſeems to be ſome reaſon. 
in the obſervation-of M. de Voltaire (Ocuvres, tom. xiv, P. 307), 


w bo aſcribes to the ſuccefs of Conſtantine the ſuperior fame of his 


Labarum above the angel of Licinius. Vet even this an gel is fa vour- 
ably entertained by Pagi, Tillemont, Fleury, &c. who are fond of 
encieaung their ſtock of miracles, 


may 
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may be naturally explained either by tlie 
policy or enthuſiaſm of the emperor. Whilſt 
his anxiety for the approaching day, which 
muſt decide the fate of the empire, was ſuſ- 


pended by a ſhort and interrupted itumber, 


the venerable form of Chriſt, and the well- 


known ſymbol of his religion, might forcibly _ 
offer themſelves to the active fancy of a 
prince who reverenced the name, and had 


perhaps ſecretly implored the power, of the 


God of the Chriſtians. As readily might a 


conſummate ſtateſman indulge himſelf in the 
ule of one of thoſe military ſtratagems, one 
of thoſe pious frauds, which Philip and Ser- 
torius had employed with ſuch art and effect 
(42). The præternatural origin of dreams 
Was univerſally admitted by the nations of 


antiquity, and a conſiderable part of the 
Gallic army was already prepared to place 
their confidence in the ſalutary ſign of the 


Chriſtian religion. The ſecret viſion of Con- 
ſtantine could be diſproved only by the 
event; and the intrepid hero who had paſſed 
the Alps and the Apennine, might view with 
careleſs deipair the conſequences of a defeat 
under the walls of Rome. The ſenate and 
people, exulting in their own deliverance 
from an odious tyrant, acknowledged that 


(42) Beſides theſe well-known examples, Tollius (Preface to 


Boileau's tranſlation of Longinus) has diſcovered a viſion of Antigo- 
nus, who aſſured his troops that he had ſeen a pentagon (the ſymbol 
of ſafety) with theſe words, In this conquer.” But Tollius has 
moſt inexcuſably omitted to produce his authority; and his own 
character, literary as well as moral, is not free from reproach (See 
Chauffepic Dictionnaire Critique, tom. iv, p. 460). Without 
inſiſting on the filence of Diodorus, Plutarch, Juſtin, &c. it may 
be obſerved that Polyznus, who in a ſeparate chapter (I. iv, c. 6) 
has collected nineteen military ſtratagems of Antigonus, is totally 
ignorant of this remarkable viſion, x 


the 
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the victory of Conſtantine ſurpaſſed the 
powers of man, without daring to infinuate 
that it had been obtained by the protection of 


the Gods. The triumphal arch, which was 
_ erected about three years after the event, 


proclaims, in ambiguous language, that by 
the greatneſs of his own mind, and by a 

inſtinct or impulſe of the Divinity „ he had 
ſaved and avenged the Roman republic (43). 


3 Pagan orator, who had ſeized an earlier 


 Appear- 


ance of a 
croſs in the PICION examines the dreams and omens, 


ſky, 


opportunity of celebrating the virtues of the 


conqueror, ſuppoſes that he alone enjoyed 
a ſecret and intimate commerce with the Su- 


preme Being, who delegated the care of 


mortals to his ſubordinate deities; and thus 
aſſigns a very plauſible reaſon why the ſub- 


jects of Conſtantine ſhould not preſume to 


embrace the new religion of their ſove- 


reign (44). 


III. The philoſopher; who with calm ſuſ- 


the miracles and prodigies, of profane or 
even of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, will probably 
conclude, that if the eyes of the ſpectators 
have ſometimes been deceived by fraud, the 
underſtanding of the readers has much more 


frequently been inſulted by fiction. Every 


event, or appearance, or accident, which 
ſeems to deviate from the ordinary courſe of 


nature, has been raſhly aſcribed to the im- 


mediate action of the Deity; and the aſ- 


(43) Inſtinctu Divinitatis, mentis magnitudine. The inſcription 
an the triumphal arch of Conſtantine, which has been copied by 


Baronius, Gruter, &c. may ſtill be peruſed by every curious 


traveller. 


(44) Habes profecto aliquid cum illa mente Divinà ſecretum; 
quæ delegata noſtrà Diis Minoribus cura uni { tibi dignatur oſten · 


dere. Panegyr. Vet. ix, 2 
toniſhed 
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toniſhed fancy of the multitude has ſome- | 
times given ſhape and colour, language and 
motion, to the fleeting but uncommon me- 
teors of the air (45). Nazarius and Euſebius 
are the two moiſt celebrated orators, who in A. D. 
ſtudied panegyrics have laboured to exalt the 
glory of Conſtantine. Nine years after the 
Roman victory, Nazarius (46) deſcribes an 
army of divine warriors, who ſeem to fall 


from the ſky: he marks their beauty, ther © 


ſpirit, their gigantic forms, the ſtream of 


light which beamed from their celeſtial ar- : a [3 


mour, their patience in ſuffering themſelves 

to be heard, as well as ſcen, by mortals; and 5 
their declaration that they were ſent, that 2, 
they flew, to the aſſiſtance of the great Con- 

ſtantine. For the truth of this prodigy, the 

Pagan orator appeals to the whole Gallic A, D. : 

nation, in whoſe preſence he was then ſpeaking; 

and ſeems to hope that the ancient appari- 

tions (47) would not obtain credit from this 

recent and public event. The Chriſtian fable 

of Euſebius, which, in the ſpace of twenty- 

fix years, might ariſe from the original 

dreams, is caſt in a much more correct and 

elegant mould. In one of the marches of 


(45) M. Freret (Memoires de I Academie des Inſcriptions, tom. 
iv, p. 41i—437) explains, by phyſical cauſes, many of the prodi- 
gies of antiquity; and Fabricius, who is abuſed by both parties, 
vainly tries to introduce the celeſtial croſs of Conſtantine among the 

ſolar Halos. Bibliothec. Grac, tom. vi, p. 8—29. 


(46) Nazarius inter Panegyr. Vet. x, 14, 15. It is unneceſ; ary. 
to name the moderns, whoſe undiſtinguiſhing and ravenous appetite 
has ſwallowed even the Pagan bait of Nazarius. 


(47) The apparitions of Caſtor and Pollux, particularly to an- 
nounce the Macedonian victory, are atteſted by hiſtorians and pub- 

lic monuments. See Cicero de Natura Deorum, ii, 2, iii. 5, 6. 
Florus, ii, 12. Valerius Maximus, I. 1, e, 8, No. 1. Yet the 


moſt recent of theſe miracles is omitted, and indirectly dented by 
Livy (ah, 1). 


Con- 
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Conſtantine, he is reported to have ſeen with 
his own eyes tne luminous trophy of the 
croſs, placcd above the meridian ſun, and 
inſcribed with the fo. 1OWiNg words: By THIS, 
CONQUER, Ius amazing object in the ſky 
aſtoniſhed the whole army, as well as the 
emperor himfelt, who was yet undetermined 


in the choice of” 1 religion; but his aſtoniſh- 


ment was converted into faith by the viſion of 
the enſuing night. Chriſt appeared before 
his eyes; and diſplaying the ſame celeſtial 
ſign of the croſs, he directed Conſtantine to 
frame a ſimilar ſtandard, and to march, with 
an aſſurance of victory, againſt Maxentius 
and all his enemies (48). Ihe learned biſhop 
of Cæſarca appears to be ſenſible, that the 
recent diſcovery of this marvellous anecdote 
would excite tome furpriſe and diſtruſt among 
the pious of his readers. Yet, inſtead of af. 
certaining the preciſe circumſtances of time 
and place, Which always ſerves to detect 
falſehood, or eſtabliſi truth (49); inſtead 
of collecting ang recording the evidence of 
ſo many living witnefies, who mult have 
been ſpectators of this ſtupendous miracle 
(50); Euſebius contents himſelf with alleging 
a very ſingular teſtimony ; that of the de- 
_ ceaſed Conſtantine, who, many years after 
the event, in the freedom of converſation, 


(48) Euſchius, . i, e. , 49, 30. The flence of the ſame 
Euſebius, in his Eceleſiaſtical Hiſtory, is deeply felt by thoſe advo- 
cates for the miracle who are not abſolutely callous. | 


(49) The narrative of Conſtantine ſeews to indicate, i he 
ſaw the croſs in the ſky before he paſſed the Alps againſt Maxentius, 
The ſcene has been fixed by provincial vanity at Treves, Beſangon, 
&e. See Tillement, Hiſt. des Empereurs, tom. iv, p. 573. 


(o) The pious Tillemont (Mem. Eccleſ. tom. vii, p. 1317) 
rejects with a ſigh the uſeful Acts of Artemius, a veteran and a 
_ martyr, who atteſts as an eye-witnels the viſion of Conſtantine. 


had 
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had related to him this extraordinary 1nci- 
dent of his own life, and had atteſted the 


truth of it by a ſolemn oath. The prudence | 


and gratitude of the learned prelate forbade 
him to ſuſpect the veracity of his victorious 


maſter; but he plainly intimates, that, in a 


fact of ſuch a nature, he ſhould have re- 
fuſed his aſſent to any meaner authority. 
This motive of credibility could not ſurvive 


the power of the Flavian family; and the 
celeſtial ſign, which the Infidels might after- 


wards deride (51), was diſregarded by the 
Chrithans of the age which immediately fol- 
lowed the converſion of Conſtantine (52). 


But the Catholic church, both of the Falt 


and of the Weſt, has adopted a prodigy which 
favours, or ſeems to tavour, the popular 
worſhip of the croſs. The viſion of Conſtan- 
tine maintained an honourable place in the 
legend of ſuperitition, till the bold and 
fagacious ſpirit of criticiſm preſumed to de- 
preciate the triumph, and to arraign the 
truth, of the ſirſt Chriſtian emperor (5 3). 


431) Gelaſius Cyzic. in Ack. Concil. e I. i, c. PY 


(52) The advocates for the viſion are unable to produce a ſingle 
teſtimony from the Fathers cf the fourth and fifth centuries, who, 
in their voluminous writings, repeatedly celebrate the triumph of 
the church and of Conſtantine. As theſe venerable men had not 
any diſlike to a miracle, we may ſuſpect (and the ſuſpicion is con- 
firmed by the ignorance of Jerom) that they were all unacquainted 
with the life of Conftantine by Euſebius. This tract was recovered 
by the diligence of thoſe who tranſlated or continued his Eccleſi- 
aſtical Hiſtory, and who have repreſented in various colours the 
viſion of the croſs. 


3 e was the arſt who, in the year 1643 (Not. ad 


Philoſtorgium, I. i, c. 6, p. 6), expreſſed any doubt of a miracle 
which had been ſupported with equal veal by Cardinal Baronius, and 
the Centuriators of Magdeburgh. Since that time, many of the 
Proteſtant critics have inclined towards doubt and diſbelief. The 
objections are urged, with great force, by M. Chauffepié (Dic- 
tionnaire Critique, tom. iv, p. 6—11); and, in the year 1774, a 


doctor of Sorbonne, the Abbe du Voifin, publiſhed an Apology, 


which deſerves the praiſe of learning and moderatien. 


VoL. III.— F 8 3 The 
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The con. The Proteſtant and philoſophic readers of 


verſion of 


Conftan- the preſent age will inchne to believe, that, 
dine might in the account of his own converſion, Con- 


be ſincere. 


ſtantine atteſted a wilful falſehood by a 
ſolemn and deliberate perjury. They may 
not heſitate to pronounce, that, in the choice 
of a religion, his mind was determined onl: y 
by a ſenſe of intereſt; ; and that (according to 
the expreſſion of a profane poet (54) he uſed 
the altars of the church as a convenient 
footſtool to the throne of the empire. A 
concluſion ſo harſh and ſo abſolute is not, 
however, warranted by our knowledge of 
human nature, of Conſtantine, or of Chril- 
tianity. In an age of religious fervour, the 
' moſt artful ſtateſmen are obſerved to feel 
ſome part of the enthuſiaſm which they in- 
ſpire; and the moſt orthodox ſaints aſſume 
the dangerous privilege of defending the 
cauſe of truth by the arms of deceit and falſe- 
hood, Perſonal intereſt is often the ſtandard 
of our belief, as well as of our practice; and 
the ſame motives of temporal advantage 
which might influence the public conduct 
and profeſſions of Conſtantine, would inſen- 
_ libly diſpoſe his mind to embrace a religion 


of 54) Lors Conſtantin dit ces propres paroles: 
Pai renverſé le culte des idoles; 
Sur les debris de leurs temples fumans 
Au Dieu du Ciel j'ai prodigue Vencens. 
Mais tous mes ſoins pour fa grandeur ſupreme 
N' eurent jamais d' autre objet que moimeme z 
Les ſaints autels n'etoient a mes regards 
Qu'un marchepié du trone des Cefars. 
__ L'ambition, la fureur, les delices 
Etoient mes Dieux, avoient mes facrifices. 
L'or des Chretiens, leurs intrigues, leur fang 
Ont cimente ma fortune et mon rang. 
Ihe joem which contains theſe lines may be read with pleaſure, but 
cannot be named with decency. 


ſo 
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fo propitious to his fame and fortunes. His 
vanity was gratified by the flattering aſſu- 
rance, that he had been chofen by Heaven to 
reign over the earth; ſucceſs had juſtified his 
divine title to the throne, and that title was 
founded on the truth of the Chriſtian reve- 
lation. As real virtue is ſometimes excited. 
by undeſerved applauſe, the ſpecious piety 
of Conſtantine, if at firſt it was only ſpe- 
cious, might gradually, by the infſuence of 
praiſe, of habit and of example, be matured 
into ſerious faith and fervent devotion. The 
biſhops and teachers of the new ſect, whoſe 
dreſs and manners had not qualified them 
for the reſidence of a court, were admitted 
to the Imperial table; they accompanied the 
monarch in his expeditions; and the aſ- 
cendant which one of them, an Egyptian or 
a Spaniard (55), acquired over his mind, 
was imputed by the Pagans to the effect of 
magic (56). Lactantius, who has adorned 
the precepts of the goſpel with the elo- 
quence of Cicero (57); and Euſebius, who 
has conſecrated the learning and philoſophy 
of the Greeks to the ſervice of religion (58), 


(55) This favourite was probably the great Oſius, biſhep of 
Cordova, who preferred the paſtoral care of the whole church to 
the government of a particular dioceſe. His character is magnifi- 
cently, though conciſely, expreſſed by Athanaſius (tom. i, p. 703). 
See Tillemont, Mem, Eccleſ. tom. vii, p. 524—561. Oſius was 
kee perhaps unjuſtly, of retiring from court with a very ample 
ortune. | 8 


Ai, P. 104. | | 

(57) The Chriſtianity of Lactantius was of a moral, rather than 
of a myſterions caſt, * Erat pæne rudi, (ſays the orthodux Bull) 
« diſciplinz Chriſtiane, et in rhetorica melius quam in theologia 
verſatus. Defenſio Fidei Nicenæ, ſect. ii, c. 14. e 


(58) Fabricius, with his uſual diligence, has collected a lift of 
between three and four hundred authors quoted in the Evangelical 
Preparation of Euſebius. See Bibliothec. Oræc. I. v, c. 4, tom. 
N, p. 37—56. 


_ (56) See Euſebius (in Vit. Conſtant, paſſim), and Zofimus, 
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were both received into the friendſhip. = 
familiarity of their ſovereign : and thoſe. 


able maſters of controverty "could patiently 
Watch the 1oft and yielding moments of per- 


ſuaſion, and dexterouſly apply the argu- 
ments which were the beſt adapted to his 


character and under ſtanding. Whatever ad- 
vantages might be derived from the acquiſi- 


tion of an Imperial proſelyte, he was diſ— 
tinguthed by the ſplendour of his purple, 
rather than by the ſuperiority of wiſdom or 
virtue, from the many thouſands of his ſub- 
jects who had embraced the doctrines of 


Chrilianity. Nor can it be deemed incre- 


dible, that the mind of an unlettered ſoldier 
ſhould have yielded to the weight of evi- 
dence, which, in a more enhghtened age, 
has ſatisfied or ſubdued the reaſon of a Gro- 
tins, a Paſcal, or a Locke. In the midſt of 
the inceſſant labours of his great office, this 


the hours of the night in the diligent ſtudy 


of the Scriptures, and the compoſition of 


theological diſcourſes; which he afterwards 
pronounced in the preſence of a numerous 
and applauding audience. In a very long 


_ diſcourſe, Which is ſtill extant, the royal 


preacher expatiates on the various proofs of 


religion; but he dwells with peculiar com- 


placency on the Sybilline verſes (59), and the 


(59) See Conſtantin. Orat. ad Sanctos, e. 19, 20. He chiefly 
depends on a myſterious acroſtic, compoſed in the ſixth age after the 
Deluge by the Erythræan Sybil, and tranſlated by Cicero into Latin, 
The initial letters of the thir ty-four Greek verſes form this prophetic 


ſentence: JIxsus CurisT, So or CoD, SAVIOUR OF THE 
WokLD. TT 5 
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fourth eclogue of Virgil (60). Forty years The 7 5 
before the birth of Chriſt, the Mantuar: Virgil. 
bard, as if inſpired by the celeſtial muſe of 
Iſaiah, had celebrated, with all the pomp of 
Oriental 1Qetaphor, the return of the Virgin, 
the fall of the ſerpent, the approaching birth 
of a godlike child, the offspring of the great 
Jupiter, Who ſhall expiate the guilt of hu- 
man kind, and govern the peaceful univerſe 
with the virtues of his father; the riſe and 
appearance of an heavenly race, a primitive 
nation throughout the world ; and the gra- 
dual reſtoration of the innocence and felicity 
of the golden age. The poet was perhaps 
unconſcious of the ſecret ſenſe and object of 
theſe ſublime predictions, which have been 
ſo unworthily applied to the infant ion of a 
conſul or a triumvir (61); but if a more 
ſplendid, and indeed ſpecious, interpreta- 
tion of the fourth eclogue contributed to the 
converſion of the firſt Chriſtian emperor, 
Virgil may deſerve to be ranked among 
the moſt ſucceſsful miſſionaries of the 
. goſpel (62). 

The awful ee of the Chriſtian faith tevotion 
and worſhip were concealed from the eyes of and privi- 
ſtrangers, and even of catechumens, with _ 
an affected ſecrecy, Which ſerved to excite tine 


(60) In this paraphraſe of Virgit. the emperor has frequently 
aſſiſted and improved the literal ſenſe of the Latin text. See Blon- 
del des Sybilles, 1. i, c. 14, 15, 16. 


(61) The different claims of an elder . younger ſon of Pollio, 
of Julia, of Druſus, of Marcellus, are found to be incompatible 
with ehronology, hiſtory, and the good ſenſe of Virgil. 


(62) See Lowth de Sacra Poeſi Hebræorum Prælect. xxi. p. 299 
; —293. In the examination of the fourth eclogue, the reſpectable 
b ] biſhop of London has diſplayed learning, taſte, ingenuity; and a 


temperate enthuſiaſm, which exalts his fancy without degrading 
bis judgment. 


their 
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their wonder and curioſity (63). But the 
{ſevere rules of diſcipline which the prudence 
of the biſhops had inſtituted, were relaxed 
by the ſame prudence in favour of an Imperial 


proſelyte, whom it was ſo important to al- 


lure, by every gentle condeſcenſion, into the 
pale of the church; and Conſtantine was 
permitted, at laſt by a tacit diſpenſation, to 
enjoy moſt of the privileges, before he had 
contracted any of the obligations, of a Chrii- 


tian. Inſtead of retiring from the 8 
tion, when the voice of the deacon diſmiſſed 


the profane multitude, he prayed with the 


faithful, diſputed with the biſhops, preached 


on the moſt ſublime and intricate ſubjects of 


theology, celebrated with ſacred rites the 


vigil of Eaſter, and publicly declared him- 
ſelf, not only a partaker, but in ſome mea- 
ſure, a prieſt and hierophant of the Chriſtian | 


myſteries 64). The pride of Conſtantine 


might aſſume, and his ſervices had deſerved 
{ome extraordinary diſtinction : an ill- timed 
rigour might have blaſted the unripened 


fruits of his converſion; and if the doors of 


the church had been ſtrictly cloſed againſt a 
prince who had deſerted the altars of the 
gods, the maſter of the empire would have 
been left deſtitute of any form of religious 


(63) The diſtinction between the public and the ſecret parts of 
divine ſervice, the iſſa cathechumenorum, and the iſſa fidelium, and 
the myſterious veil which piety or policy had caſt over the latter, 
are very judiciouſſy explained by Thiers, Expoſition du Saint Sa- 
crement, I. i, c. 8—12, p. 9-91: but as, on this ſubject, the 
Papiſts may reaſonably be ſuſpected, a Proteſtant reader will de- 
pend with more confidence on the learned Bingham. Antiquities, 
„ | 

(64) See Euſebius in Vit. Conſt. l. iv, c. 15—22, and the 
whole tenor of Conſtantine's Sermon. The faith and devotion of 
the emperor has furniſhed Baronius with a ſpecious argument in 
favour of his carly baptiſm, | 


worſhip. 
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welt: In his laſt viſit to Rome, he pi- 

ouſly diſclaimed and inſulted the ſuperſtition 
of his anceſtors, by refuſing to lead the mi- 
litary proceſſion of the equeſtrian order, and 


to offer the public vows to the Jupiter of the 


Capitoline Hill (65). Many years before his 
_ baptiſm and death, Conſtantine had pro- 
claimed to the world, that neither his per- 
ſon nor his image ſhould ever more be ſcen 


within the walls of an idolatrous temple 3 
while he diſtributed through the Provinces a 


variety of medals and pictures, which repre- 


ſented the emperor in an humble and ſup- 


pliant poſture of Chriſtian devotion (66). 


203 


The pride of Conſtantine, who refuſed the lates of 


privileges of a catechumen, cannot eafily be 8 2 
explained or excuſed; but the delay of his ach of 


baptiſm may be juſtified by the maxims anddeath. 


the practice of eccleſiaſtical antiquity. The 
 facrament of baptiſm (67 )was regularly admi- 

niſtered by the biſhop himſelf, with his aſ- 
ſiſtant clergy, in the cathedral church of the 


dioceſe, during the fifty days between the 


ſolemn feſtivals of Eaſter and Pentecoſt; and 


this holy term admitted a numerous band of 


infants and adult perſons into the boſom of 
the church. The diſcretion of parents often 
ſuſpended the baptiſm of their children till 


; (65) Zoſimus, l. ii, p. 105. 
(66) Euſebius in Vit. Conſtant. I. iv, c. 15, 16. 


(67) The theory and practice of antiquity with regard to the 


ſacrament of baptiſm, have been copioully explained by Dom. Char- 
don, Hiſt, des Sacremens, tom. i, P. 3—495; Dom. Martenne, 
de Rftibus Eccleſiæ Antiquis, tom. i; and by Bingham, in the 
tenth and eleventh books of his Chriſtian Antiquities, One cir- 
cumſtance may be obſerved, in which the modern churches | 
materially departed from the ancient cuſtom. The ſacrrment of 
baptiſm (even when it was adminiſtered to infants) Wis imme- 
diately followed by confirmation and the holy communion, 


they 
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they could underſtand the obligations which 
they contracted: the ſeverity of ancient 
biſhops exacted from the new converts a no- 
viciate of two or three years; and the cate- 
chumens themſelves, from different motives 
of a temporal or a ſpiritual nature, were ſel- 
dom impatient to aſſume the character of 
perfect and initiated Chriſtians. The ſacra- 


ment of baptiſm was ſuppoſed to contain a 


full and abſolute expiation of ſin; and the 
foul was inſtantly reſtored to its original pu- 
rity, and entitled to the promiſe of eternal 
ſalvation. Among the profelytes of Chriſ- 


tianity, there were many who judged it im- 


prudent to precipitate a ſalutary right, which 
could not be repeated; to throw away an 


ineſtimable privilege, which could never be 


recovered. By the delay of their baptiſm, 
they could venture frecly to indulge their 

aſſions in the enjoyment of this world, while 
they ſtill retained in their own hands the 
means of a ſure and eaſy abſolution (68). 
The ſublime theory of the goſpel had made 


a much fainter impreſſion on the heart than 


on the underitanding of Conſtantine himſelf. 


(08) The fathers, who cenſured this criminal delay, could not 
deny the certain and victorious efficacy, even of a death-bed 


baptiſm. The ingenious rhetoric of Chryſoſtom could find only 


three arguments againſt theſe prudent Chriſtians. 1. That we 
thould love and purſue virtue for her own ſake, and not merely for 
the reward. 2. 'That we may be ſurpriſed by death without an 
opportunity of haptiſm. 3. That although we ſhall be placed in 
heaven, we ſhall only twinkle like little ſtars, when compared to the 
iuns of riohtcoufacks who have run their appointed courſe with la- 
bour, with ſacceſs, and with glory. Chryſoitom in Epiſt. ad 
Hetraos, Tlomil. xiti, apud Chardon, Hiſt. des Sacremens, tom. 
i, p. 9. I believe that this delay of baptifm, though attended 
with the moſt pernicieus conſequences, was never condemned by 
any general or provincial council, or by any public act or declara- 
tion of the church. The zeal of the biſhops was eaſily kindled on 
nach p2tcr occabions, : EY | 
He 
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He purſued the great object of his ambition 


through the dark and bloody paths of war 
and policy; and after the victory, he aban- 


doned himſelf, without moderation, to the 


abuſe of his fortune. Inſtead of aſſerting 
his juſt ſuperiority above the imperfect he- 


roiſm and profane philoſophy of Trajan and 


the Antonines, the mature age of Conſtan- 
tine forfeited the reputation which he had 


acquired in his youth. As he gradually ad- 
vanced in the knowledge of truth, he pro- 
portionably declined in the practice of vir- 
tue; and the ſame year of his reign in which 
he convened the council of Nice was polluted 
by the execution, or rather murder, of his 
eldeſt ſon. This date is alone ſufficent to 


refute the ignorant and malicious ſuggeſtions 
of Zoſimus (69), who affirms, that, after the 


death of Criſpus, the remorſe of his father 


accepted from the miniſters of Chriſtianity 


the expiation which he had vainly ſolicited 
from the Pagan pontifts. At the time of the 


death of Criſpus, the emperor could no 
longer heſitate in the choice of a religion; 


he could no longer be 1gnorant that the 


church was poſſeſſed of an infallible remedy, 


though he choſe to defer the application of 


It, till the approach of death had removed 


the temptation and danger of a relapſe. The 
biſhops, whom he ſummoned, in his laſt 


illneſs, to the palace of Nicomedia, were 


ediſied by the fervour with which he re- 
queſted and received the ſacrament of bap- 


(69) Zoſimus, I. ii, p. 104. For this diſingenuous falſehood 
he has deſerved and experienced the harſheſt treatment from all the 
eccleſiaſtical writers, except Cardinal Baronius (A. D. 324, No. 
 15—28), who had occaſion to employ the Infidel on 2 particular 

8 againſt the Arian Euſe bius, 
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tiſm, by the ſolemn proteſtation that the 
remainder of his life ſhould be worthy of a 
diſciple of Chriſt, and by his humble refuſal 

to wear the Imperial purple after he had been 
cloathed in the white garment of a Neophyte. 

The example and reputation of Conitantine 
ſeemed to countenance the delay of baptiſm 

(70). Future ryrants were encouraged to 
believe, that the innocent blood which they 

might ſhed in a long reign would inſtantly 

be waited away in the waters of regenera- 

tion; and the abuſe of religion dangeroulily 
undermined the foundations of moral virtue. 
Propagati- The gratitude of the church has exalted 
baun. the virtues and excuſed the failing of a ge- 
nercus patron, who ſeated Chriſtianity on the 
throne of the Roman world; and the 
Greeks, who celebrated the feſtival of the 
Imperial ſaint, ſeldom mention the name of 
Conſtantine without adding the title of equal 
to the Apoſtle (71). Such a compariſon, if it 
alludes to the character of thoſe divine miſ- 
ſionaries, mult be imputed to the extrava- 
gance of impious flattery. But if the pa- 
rallel is conſined to the extent and number of 
their evangelic victories, the ſucceſs of Con- 
ſtantine might perhaps equal that of the 
Apoſtles themſelves. By the edicts of tolle- 
ration, he removed the temporal diſadvan- 
tages which had hitherto retarded the pro- 
greſs of Chriſtianity ; and its active and nu- 


(70) Euſebius, 1. iv, c. 61, 62, 63. The biſhop of Cæſarea 
ſuppoſes the ſalvation of Conſtantine with the moſt perfect confidence. 
(71) See Tilemont, Hiſt, des Empereurs, tom. iv, p. 429. 
The Greeks, the Rufhans, and, in the darker ages, the Latins 


themſelves, have been defirous of 8 Conſtantine in the cata- 
togue of ſaluts. 


Mmerous 
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merous miniſters received a free permiſſion, 
a liberal encouragement, to recommend the 


ſalutary truths of revelation by every argu- 


ment which could affect the reaſon or piety 
of mankind. The exact balance of the two 
religions continued but a moment; and the 


piercing eye of ambition and avarice ſoon 


diſcovered, that the profeſſion of Chriſ- 
tianity might contribute to the intereſt of 
the preſent, as well as of a future, life (72). 
The hopes of wealth and honours, the ex- 
ample of an emperor, his exhortations, his 
irriſiſtible ſmiles, diffuſed conviction among 


the venial and obſequious crowds which 
uſually fill the apartments of the palace. 


The cities which ſignalized a forward zeal, 


by the voluntary deſtruction of their tem- 
ples, were diſtinguiſhed by municipal privi- 


leges, and rewarded with proper donatives; 
and the new capitals of the Eaſt gloried in the 


ſingular advantage, that Conſtantinople was 
never profaned by the worſhip of idols (73). 


As the lower rank of ſociety are governed by 


imitation, the converſion of thoſe who poſ- 
ſeſſed any eminence of birth, of power, or 


of riches, was ſoon followed by dependent 


multitudes (74). The ſalvation of the com- 
0 ee 


(72) See the third and fourth books of his life, He was AG 


cuſtomed to ſay, that whether Chriſt was pre ached in pretence ori 


truth, he ſhould ſtill rejoice (I. ii, c. 58). 
(73) M. de Tillemont (Hiſt. des Empereurs, tom. IV, p. 374. 


616) has defended, with ſtrength and ſpirit, the virgin pe rity of 


Conſtantinople againſt ſome malevolent inſinuations of the Pagan 
Zoſimns. 


(74) The author of the Hiſtoire Politique et - Philoſophique des 
deux Indes, (tom i, p. 9) condemns a lav of Conſtantine, which 
gave freedom to all the flaves who ſhould embrace Chriſtianity. 
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mon people was purcaaed at an eaſy rate, if 
it be true, that, in one year, twelve thou- 
ſand men were vapizied at Rome, beſides a 
proportional number of women and children; 
and that a white garment, with twenty 
pieces of gold, had "been promiſed by the 
emperor to every convert (75). The powerful 
influence of Conſtantine was not circumſcribed 
by the narrow limits of his life, or of his 
dominions. The education which he be- 


ſtowed on his ſons and nephews, ſecured to 
the empire a race of princes, whole faith was 
ſtill more lively and ſincere, as they imbibed, 


in their earlieſt infancy, the ſpirit, or at leaſt 


the doctrine, of Chriſtianity. War and com- 
merce had ſpread the knowledge of the 


goſpel beyond the confines of the Roman 
provinces ; and the Barbarians, who had diſ- 
dained an humble and proſcribed ſect, ſoon 


learned to eſteem a religion which had been 


ſo lately embraced by the greateſt monarch 
and the moſt civilized nation of the globe 
(76). The Goths and Germans who enliſted 


under 


T he « emperor did indeed publiſh a law, which. reſtrained the * 

from eircumeiſing, perhaps from keeping, any Chriſtian ſlaves 
(See Euſeb. in Vit. Conſtant. I. iv, c. 27, and Cod. Theod. I. xvi, 
tit. ix, with Godefroy's Commentary, tom. vi, p. 247). But 
this imperfect exception related only to the Jews; and the great 
body of flaves, who were the property of Chriſtian or Pagan 


maſters, could not improve their temporal condition by changing 


their religion. I am ignorant by what guides the Abbe Ray nal 
was deceived; as the total abſence of quotations is the en 


blemiſh of his entertaining hiſtory. 


(25) See Acta Sti. Silveſtri, and Hiſt. Beckel Nicephay. Calliig. 
. vii, c. 34, ap. Baronium Annal. Eccleſ. A. D. 324, No. 67, 
74. Such evidence is contemptible enough; but theſe circumſtances 
are in themſelves fo probable, that the learned Dr. Howell (Hifory 
of the World, vol iii, p. 14 has not ſcrupled to adopt them. 


(76) The converſion of the Barbarians under the reigu of Con- 
ſtantine is celebrated by the eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians (42e Sozomen, 
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under the ſtandard of Rome, revered the 
croſs winch glittered at the head of the le- 
gions, and their ſierce countrymen received 
at the ſame time the leſſons of faith and of 


humanity. The kings of Iberia and Armenia 


worſhiped the God of their protector; and 
their ſubjects, who have invariably preſerved 
the name of Chriſtians, ſoon formed a ſecret and 
perpetual connection with the Roman brethren. 


The Chriſtians of Perſia were ſuſpected, in 


time of war, of preferring their religion to 
their country; but as long as peace ſubſiſted 
between the two empires, the perſecuting 
ſpirit of the Magi was effectually reſtrained 
by the interpoſition of Conſtantine (77). 
The rays of the goſpel Muminated the coaſt 
of India, The colonies of the Jews, who 
had penetrated into Arabia and Mthiopia 
(78), oppoſed the Progreſs of Chriſtianity; 
but the labour of the miſſionaries was in ſome 
meaſure facilitated by a previous knowledge 
of the Moſaic revelation ; and Abyſlinia ſtill 
reveres the memory of Frumentius, who in 


the time of Conſtantine, devoted his life to 


the converſion of thoſe ſequeſtered regions. 
U nder the reign of bis fon e The- 


J. ii, c. 6, and Theodoret, 1. i, c. 23, 24). But Rufinus, the 
Latin'tranflator of E uſebius, deſerves to be conſidered as an original 
authority. His information was curiouſly collected from one of * 
the companions of the apoſtle of Mthiopia, and from Bacurius, an 
| Iberian prince, who was count of the domeſtics. Father Mamachi 
has given an ample compilation on the progreſs of Chriſtianity, in 
the firſt and ſecond volumes of his great but imperfect work. 


(77) See in Fuſebius (in Vit. Conſtant. I. iv, c. 9) the preſſing 
and pathetic epiſtle of Conſtantine in favour of. his Chriſtian bre- 
thren of Pezſia. | 


(78) See Baſnage, Hiſt. des Juifs, tom. vii, p. 182, tom. viii, 


p. 333, tom. ix, p. 810. The curious diligence of this writer 


purſues the Jewiſh exiles to the extremities of the globe. 


ophilus 
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ophilus (79), who was himſelf of Indian ex- 
traction, was inveſted with the double cha- 
racter of ambaſſador and biſhop. He em- 
barked on the Red Sea with two hundred 
horſes of the pureſt breed of Cappadocia, 
which were ſent by the emperor to the 
prince of the Sxbeans, or Homerites. The- 
ophilus was entruſted with many other uſeful 
or curious preſents, which might raiſe the 
admiration, and conciliate the friendſhip, of 
the Barbarians; and he ſucceſsfully employed 
ſeveral years in a paſtoral viſit to the churches 
of the torrid zone (80). 
Change ot The irriſiſtible power of the Roman em- 
2 perors was diſplayed in the important and 
dangerous change of the national religion. 
The terrors of a military force ſilenced the 
taint and unſupported murmurs of the Pa- 
gans, and there was no reaſon to expect, that 
the cheerful ſubmiſſion of the Chriſtian clergy, 
as well as people, would be the reſult of con- 
ſcience and gratitude. It was long ſince eſ- 
tabliſhed, as a fundamental maxim of the 
Roman conſtitution, that every rank of ci- 
tizens were alike ſubject to the laws, and the 
care of religion was the right as well as duty 
of the civil magiſtrate. Conſtantine and his 


(79) Theophilus had been given in his infancy as a hoſtage by 
his countrymen of the Iſle of Diva, and was educated by the Ro- 
mans in learning and piety. The Maldives, of which Male, or 
Diva, may be the capital, are a cluſter of 1900 or 12, oco minute 
iſlands in the Indian Ocean. The ancients were imperfectly ac- 
quainted with the Maldives; but they are deſcribed in the two 
Mahometan travellers of the ninth century, publiſhed by Renaudot. 
Geograph. Nubienſis, p. 30, 31, D'Herbelot, Bibliotheque 
Orientale, p. 704. Hiſt. Generale des Voyages, tom. viii. 


(80) Philoſtorgius, I. iii, c. 4, F, 6, with Godefroy's learned 
obſervations. The hiſtorical narrative is ſoon loſt in an enquiry 
concerning the ſcat of paradiſe, ſtrange monſters, &c. 


ſuc- 
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Hacceffors could not eaſily perſuade themſelves 
that they had forfeited, by their converſion, 


branch of the Imperial prerogatives, or 
that they were incapable of giving laws to a 
religion which they had pr otected and em- 


braced. The emperors full continued to ex- 


erciſe a ſupreme juriſdiction over the eccleſi- 


aſtical order; and the ſixteenth book of the _ 
Theodoſian code repreſents, under a variety A. 1 D. 312, 
of titles, the authority which they aſſumed sl 


in the government of the Catholic church. 


* 1 


Diſtincti 
But the diſtinction of the ſpiritual and of the . 


5 J tual and 
temporal powers (81), which had never been e dere 


impoſed on the free ſpirit of Greece and powers 


Rome, was introduced and confirmed by the 


legal eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity. The of- 


fice of ſupreme pontiff, which from the time 


of Numa to that of Auguſtus, had always 


been exerciſed by one of the moſt eminent of 
the ſenators, was at length united to the 
Imperial dignity, The firſt magiſtrate of 
the ſtate, as often as he was prompted by 


ſuperſtition or policy, performed with his 


own hands the ſacerdotal functions (32); 
nor was there any order of prieſts, ei- 
ther at Rome or in the provinces, who 
claimed a more ſacred character among 
men, Or a more intimate communication 


(t) See the epiſtle of Oſius, ap. 8 vol. i, p. 240. 


The public remonſtrance which Oſius was forced to addreſs to the | 


ſon, contained the ſame principles of eccleſiaſtical and civil govern- 
ment which he had ſecretly inſtilled into the mind of the father. 


(82) M. de la Baſtie (Memoires de Academie des Inſcriptions, 
tom. xv, p. 38—61) has evidently proved, that Auguſtus and his 
ſucceſſors exerciſed in perſon all the ſacred ſunRions of pontitex 
maximus, or high prieſt of the Roman empire. 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 
with the Gods. But in the Chriſtian church, 
which entruſts the ſervice of the altar to a 
perpetual ſucceſſion of conſecrated miniſters, 
the monarch, whole ſpiritual rank is leſs ho- 


nourable than that of the mcaneſt deacon, 
was ſeated below the rivals of the ſanctuary, 


and confounded with the reſt of the faithful 


multitude (83). The emperor might be fa- 
ated as the father of his people, but he owed 
2 filial duty and reverence to the fathers of 
the church; and the ſame marks of reſpect, 
which Conſtantine had paid to the perſons 
of ſaints and confeſſors, were ſoon exacted 
by the pride of the epiſcopal order (84). A 


ſecret conflict between the civil and eccleſiaſ- 


tical juriſdictions, embarraſſed the operations 
of the Roman government; and a pious em- 


peror was alar med by the guilt and danger 


of touching with a profane hand the ark 
of the covenant. The ſeparation of men into 
the two orders of the clergy and of the laity 
was, indeed, familiar to many nations of an- 
tiquity; and the prieſts of India, of e 


of Aſſyria, of Judea, of Athiophia, | 


(83) Something of a 3 practice had inſenſibly prevailed 
in the church of Conſtantinople ; but the rigid Ambroſe commanded 
Theodoſius to retire below the rails, and taught him to know the 


difference between a king and a prieſt. See Theodoret, l. v, c. 18. 


(84) At the table of the emperor Maximus, Martin, biſhop of 
Tours, received the cup from an attendant, and gave it to the preſ- 
byter his companion, before he allowed the emperor to drink; the 
einpreſs waited on Martin at table. Sulpicius Severus, in Vit. Sti. 
Martin. c. 23, and Dialogue ii, 7. Yet it may be doubted, - 
whether theſe extraordinary compliments were paid to the biſhop or 


the ſaint. The honours uſually granted to the former character 
may be ſeen in Bingham's Antiquitics, I. ii, c. 9, and Valeſ. ad 


Theodoret, 1. iv, c. 6. See the haughty ceremonial which Leon- 


tius, biſhop of Tripoli, impoſed on the empreſs. Tillemont, Hiſt. 


des Empereurs, tom. iv, p. 754. Patres Apoſtol. tom. ii, p. 179. 


Egypt, 
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Egypt, and of Gaul, derived from a celeſ- 
tial origin the temporal power and poſſeſſions 
| which they had acquired. Theſe venerable 
| inſtitutions had gradually aſſimilated them- 
ſelves to the manners and government of 
their reſpective countries (85); but the op- e 
poſition or contempt of the civil power 9 
ſerved to cement the diſcipline of the pri- 
mitive church. The Chriſtians had been 
obliged to elect their own magiſtrates, to 
raiſe and diſtribute a peculiar revenue, and to = 
regulate the internal policy of their republic , 
by a code of laws, which were ratified by — 
the conſent of the people, and the practice 
of three hundred years. When Conſtantine 
embraced the faith of the Chriſtians, he 
ſeemed to contract a perpetual alliance with a 
diſtinct and independent ſociety; and the 
privileges granted or confirmed by that em- 
peror, or by his ſucceſſors, were accepted, 
not as the precarious favours of the. court, 4 
but as the juit and unalienable rights of the i 
eccleſiaſtical order. 1 
The Catholic church was adminiſtered by State of the * 
the ſpiritual and legal juriſdiction of eighteen gag 5 — 
hundred biſhops (86); of whom one thou- Chriſtian 
ſand were ſeated in the Greek, and „ 0 


(85) Plutarch, in his treatiſe of Ils and Oſiris, informs us, that 
the kings of Egypt, who were not already prieſts, were in- 
itiated, after their election, into the ſacerdotal order. | 


(86) The numbers are not aſcertained by any ancient writer, | | #1 
or original catalogue; for the partial liſts of the eaſtern churches 
ae comparatively modern. The patient diligence of Charles a Sto. | 4 
Paolo, of Luke Holſtenius, and of Bingham, has laboriouſly in- 4 
veſtigated all the epiſcopal tees of the Catholic church, which was 3 
almoſt commenſurate with the Roman empire. The ninth boot: 

of the Chriſtian Antiquities is a very accurate map of eccleſiaſtical 

geography: 
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my hundred in the Latin, provinces of the em- 
& pire. The extent and boundaries of their 
1 reſpective dioceſes had been variouſly and 
accidentally decided by the zeal and ſucceſs 
* of the firſt miſſionaries, by the wiſhes of the 
EE people, and by the propagation of the goſpel. 
Epitcopal churches were cloſely planted along 
the banks of the Nile, on the ſea-coaſt of 
Africa, in the pro-conſular Aſia, and through 
the ſouthern provinces of Italy. The biſhops 
of Gaul and Spain, of Thrace and Pontus, 
reigned over an ample territory, and dele- 
gated their rural ſuffragans to execute the 
ſubordinate duties of the paſtoral office (87). 
A Chriſtian dioceſe might be ſpread over a 
province, or reduced to a village, but all the 
biſhops poſſeſſed an equal and indelible cha- 
racter: they all derived the ſame powers 
and privileges from the apoſtles, from the 
people, and from the laws. While the civil 
and military profeſſions were ſeparated by the 
policy of Conſtantine, a new and perpetual 
order of ecc/z/raftical miniſters, always reſpec- 
table, ſometimes dangerous, was eſtabliſhed 
in the church and fate. The important re- 
view of their ſtation and attributes may be 
diſtributed under the following heads: I. Po- 
pular election. II. Ordination of the clergy. 
HI. Property. IV. Civil juriſdiction. V. Spi- 
ritual cenſures. VI. Exerciſe of public ora- 
tory. VII. Privilege of legiſlative aſſemblies. 


2 ˙* 2 — — 


(87) On the ſubject of the rural biſhops, or Chorepiſcopi, who 
voted in ſynods, and conferred the minor orders, fee Thomaſſin, 
Diſcipline de VEgliſe, tom. v, p. 447, &c. and Chardon, Hiſt, 
des Sacremens, tom. », p. 395, &c. They do not appear till the 
fourth, century; and this equivocal character, which had excited 
the jealouſy of tbe prelates, was aboliſhed before the end of the 
tenth, both in the Eaſt and the Weſt, 

I. The 
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1. The freedom of elections ſubſiſted long! Ele gion 


after the legal eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity 
(88); and the ſubjects of Rome enjoyed in 


of biſhops. 


the church the privileges which they had loſt 


in the republic, of chuſing the magiſtrates 


whom they were bound to obey. As ſoon 


as a biſhop had cloſed his eyes, the metropo- 


litan iſlued a commiſſion to one of his ſuf- 


fragans to adminiſter the vacant ſee, and pre- 


pare, within a limited time, the future 
election. The right of voting was veſted 
in the inferior clergy, who were beſt 
qualified to judge of the merit of the 
candidates; in the ſenators or nobles of the 
city, all thoſe who were diſtinguiſhed by their 
rank or property; and finally in the whole 
body of the people, who on the appointed 
day flocked in multitudes from the moſt re- 
mote parts of the dioceſe (89), and ſome- 
times ſilenced, by their tumultuous acclama- 
tions, the voice of reaſon, and the laws of 
diſciphne. Theſe acclamations might acci- 
dentally fix on the head of the moft deterving 
competitor; of ſome ancient preibyter, ſome 


holy monk, or fome layman, conſpicuous 


for his zeal and piety. But the epiſcopal 
chair was ſolicited, eſpecially in the great and 
opulent cities of the empire, as a eee 


(88) Thomaſſn Diſcipline de VEgliſe, tom. ii, I. it, c. 1—8, 
p. 673—721) has copiouly treated of the election of biſhops due 
ing the five firſt centuries, both in the Eaſt and in the Weſt; but he 
_ ſhews a very partial bias 1n favour of the epiſcopal ariſtocracy. 
Bingham (i. IT, e. moderate; and Chardon ( Hiſt. des Sacre- 
men, tom. v, p. I08—128) is very clear and conciſe. 


' (39) Incredibilis multitudo, non ſolum ex co oppido / n 7. 


ſed etiam ex vicinius urbibus ad ſuffragia ferenda convenerat, &c. 
Sulpicius Severus, in Vit. Martin. c. 7. The council of Laodicea © 


(canon xiii) prohibits mobs and tumults; and Juſtinian confincs the 
right of election to the nobility. Novell cxxili, I, 
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rather than a as ſpiritual dignity. The inter- 
eſted views, the ſelfiſn and angry paſſions, 
the arts of peridy and diſſimulation, the ſe- 
cret corruption, the open and even bloody 
violence which had formerly diſgraced the 
freedom of election in the commonwealths 
of Greece ard Rome, too often influenced 


the choice of the ſucceſſors of the apoſtles. 
While one of the candidates boaſted the ho- 


nours of his tamily, a ſecond allured his 
judges by the delicacies of a plentiful table, 
and a third, more guilty than his rivals, 


offered to ſhare the plunder of the church 
among the accomplices of his ſacrilegious 


hopes | (95). The civil as well as the eccleſi- 


aſtical laws attempted to exclude the populace 
from this ſolemn and important tranſaction. 


The canons of ancient diſcipline, by re- 
quiring ſeveral epiſcopal qualifications of age, 


Ration, &c. reſtrained in ſome meaſure the 
indiſcriminate caprice of the electors. The 


authority of the provincial biſhops, who were 
allembled in the vacant church to conſecrate 


the choice of thepeople, was interpoſed to mo- 


derate their paſſions, and to correct their miſ- 
takes. The biſhops could refuſe to ordain an un- 
worthy candidate, and the rage of contending 
factions ſometimes accepted their impartial 


mediation. The {ubmiſſtion, or the reſiſtance of 


the clergy and people, on various occaſions, 
afforded different precedents, which were in- 
ſenſibly converted into poſitive laws, and 
provincial cuſtoms (91); but it was every 


(90) The epiſtles of Sidonius Apollinaris (iv, 25; Mi, 5, 9) 
exhibit ſome of the ſcandals of the Gallican church; and Gaul was 
leſs poliſhed and leſs corrupt than the Eaſt. 


(91) A compromiſe was ſometimes introduced by law or by con- 
ſent ; either the biſhops or the people choſe one of the three candi- 
dates who had been named by the other party. 


where 
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where admitted, as a fundamental maxim 
of religious policy, that no biſſiop could be 
impoſed on an orthodox church, without the 
conſent of 1ts members. 'The emperors, as 
the guardians of the public peace, and as the 
firſt citizens of Rome and Conſtantinople, 
might effectually declare their wiſhes in the 
choice of a primate: but thoſe abſolute mo- 
narchs reſpected the freedom of eccleſiaſtical 
elections; and while they diſtributed and 
reſumed the honours of the ſtate and army, 
they allowed eighteen hundred perpetual ma- 
giſtrates to receive their important offices 
from the free ſuffrages of the people (92). 
It was agreeable to the dictates of juſtice, T9. 
that theſe magiſtrates ſhould not deſert an 4 
honourable ſtation from which they could 
not be removed; but the wiſdom of councils 
_ endeavoured, without much ſucceſs, toenforce 
the reſidence, and to prevent the tranflation of 
biſhops. The diſcipline of the Weſt was in- 
_ deed leſs relaxed than that of the Eaſt; but - 
the ſame paſſions which made thoſe regula- . 1 
tions neceſſary, rendered them ineffectual. 
The reproaches which angry prelates have ſo 
vehemently urged againſt each other, ſerve 
only to expoſe their common guilt, and their . 
mutual indiſcretion. _ IE Ordina- | 
II. The biſhops alone poſſeſſed the faculty _ 
of ſpiritual generation; and this extraordi- 
nary privilege might compeniate, in {ome 


(92) All the examples quoted by Thomafn (Diſcipline, de V'FEgliſe 
tom. ii, I. ii, c. 6, p. 704—714) appear to be extraordinary acts | 
of power, and even of oppreſſion. The confirmation of the biſhop 
of Alexandria is mentioned by Philoſtorgius : as a more regular pro- 


4ccding (Hiſt. Eeclei. *. n, 11). 
| degree, 
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degree, for the painful celibacy (93) which 
was impoſed as a virtue, as a duty, and at 


length as a poſitive obligation. The religions 
of antiquity, which eſtabhſhed a ſeparate 
order of prieſts, dedicated a holy race, a 
tribe or family to the perpetual ſervice of the 


Gods (94). Such inſtitutions were founded 


for poſlefſion, rather than conqueſt. The 
children of the prieſts enjoyed, with proud 
and indolent ſecurity, their ſacred inheri- 
tance ; and the hery ſpirit of enthuſiaſm was 
abated by the cares, the pleaſures, and the 
endearments of domeſtic life. But the Chriſ- 


tian ſanctuary was open to every ambitious 


candidate, who aſpired to its heavenly pro- 


- Miſes, or temporal poſleſſions. The office of 
prieſts, like that of ſoldiers or magiſtrates, 


was ſtrenuoufly exerciſed by thoſe men, 
whoſe temper and abilities had prompted. 
them to embrace the eccleſiaſtical profeſſion, 
or who had been ſelected by a diſcerning 


_ biſhop, as the beſt qualified to promote the 


glory and intereſt of the church. The 


(93) The „ e of the * during the firſt five or fin cen- 
turies, is a ſubject of diſcipline, and indeed of controverſy, which 
Has been very diligently examined. See in particular Thomafſin 
Diſcipline de PEgiliſe, tom: i, 1. ii, c. Ix, Ixi, p. 886—902, and 
Bingham's Antiquities, I. iv, c. 5, By each of thoſe learned, but 
partial critics, one half of che truth is produced, — 9 the other is 


conccaled. 


(94) Diodorus Siculus atteſts and approves the hots ſucceſ- 
ſion of the prieſthood among the Egyptians, the Chaldeans, and 
the Indiaus (J. i, p. 84; J. ii, p. 142—153, edit. Weſſeling). 
The magi are deſcribed by Ammianus as a very numerous family: 
„ Per frecula multa ad prziens una eademque proſapia multitudo 
© creata, Deorum cu!tibus dedicata (xxiii, 6). Auſonius cele- 


rates the $/irps Druidarum (De Profeſſorb. Burdigal. iv); but we 


may infer from the remark of Caeſar (vi, 13), that, in the Celtic 
Aicrarchy, ſome rocm was left for choice and emulation. 
Bain 41 e a : & 52 ES pat a 0 
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biſhops (95) (till the abuſe was reſtrained by 


the prudence of the laws) might conſtrain 
the reliifiant, and protect the diſtreſſed: and 
the impoſition ot hands for ever beſtowed 


ſome of the moſt valuable privileges of civil 


ſociety. The whole body of the Catholic 
clergy, more numerous perhaps than the le- 
gions, was exempted by the emperors from 
all ſervice, private or public, all municipal 
offices, and all perſonal taxes and contribu- 
tions, which preſſed on their fellow- citizens 


with intolerable weight; and the duties of 
their holy profeſſion were accepted as a full 


diſcharge of their obligations to the republic 


(96). Each biſhop acquired an abſolute and 


indefeaſible right to the perpetual obedience 


of the clerk whom he ordained : the clergy 
of each epiſcopal church, with its dependent 


pariſhes, formed a regular and permanent 


ſociety; and the cathedrals of Conſtanti- 
nople 97 and Carthage of) maintained 
their 


(95) The | fubje of the vocation, ordination, obedience, &c. of 
the clergy, is laboriouſly diſcuſſed by Thomaſlin (Diſcipline de 'E- 
gliſe, tom. 11, p. 1-83) and Bingham (in the 4th book of his Anti- 
quities, more eſpecially the 4th, 6th, and th chapters). When 
the brother of St. Jerom was 1 in Cyprus, the deacons forci- 
bly ſtopped his mouth, leſt he ſhould make a ſolemn proteſtation, 
whieh might invalidate the holy rites. 


(96) The charter of immunities, which the dergy obtained from 
the Chriſtian emperors, is contained in the 16th book of the Theo- 
doſian code; and is illuſtrated with tolerable candour by the learned 


Godefroy, whoſe mind was balanced by the oppoſite prejudices of a 


civilian and a proteſtant. 


(97) juſtinian, Novell. ciii. Sixty Preſbyters, or prieſts, one 


hundred deacons, forty deaconeſſes, ninety ſub-deacons, one hun- 
dred and ten readers, twenty-five chanters, and one hundred door- 


keepers; in all, five hundred and twenty-five. This moderate num- 


ber was fixed by the emperor, to relieve the diſtreſs of the church, 


which had been involved in debt and uſury by the expence of a much 
higher eftabliſhment. 


(98) Univerſus clerus eccleſiz Carthaginienfes . . . fere 3 
vel amplius; inter quos quamplurimi erant lectores infantuli Vic- 
| tor 
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their pecular eſtabliſhment of five hundred 
eccleſlaſtical miniſters. Their ranks (99) and 
numbers were inſenſibly multiplied by the 
ſuperſtition of the times, which introduced 


into the church the ſplendid ceremonies of a 


Jewiſh or Pagan temple; and a long train of 
prieſts, deacons, ſub-deacons, acolythes, ex- 
orciſts, readers, fingers, and door-keepers, 
contributed, in their reſpective ſtations, to 
ſwell the pomp and harmony of religious 
worſhip. The clerical name and privilege 
were extended to many pious fraternities, 
who devoutly ſupported the eccieſiaſtical 
throne (100). Six hundred parabolani, or 
adventurers, viſited the ſick at Alexandria; 
eleven hundred copiatz, or grave-diggers, 
buried the dead at Conſtantinople; and the 
ſwarm of monks, who aroſe from the Nile, 
overſpread and darkened the face of the 
Chriſtian world. 

III. The edict of Milan ſecured the reve- 
nue as well as the peace of the church (101). 
The Chriſtians not only recovered the lands 


and houſes of which they had been ſtripped 


tor Vitenſis, de Perſecut. Vandal. v. 9, p. 78, edit. Ruinart. 


This remnant of a more proſperous ſtate fill ſubſiſted under the 
oppreſſion of the Vandals. | 


(99) The number of /zven orders has been 8 in the Latin 
church, excluſve of the epiſcopal character. But the four inferior 


ranks, the minor orders, are now reduced to empty and uſcleſs ti- 
tles. 


(100) See Cod. Theodoſ. 1. xvi, tit. 2, leg. 42, 43. Godefroy's 
Commentary, and the E ccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of Alexandria, ſhew 


the danger of theſe pious inſtitutions, which often es the 
peace of that turbulent capital. 


(101) The edit of Milan (de M. P. c. 48) owl, 
by reciting, that there exiſted a ſpecies of landed property, ad Jus 
corporis corumi, id eſt, eccleſiarum non hominum ſingulorum perti- 
png. Such a lolemn declaration of the ſupreme mag iſtrate mull 
Faye been received in all the tribunals as a xi Of civil law. 


by 
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Hy. the perſecuting laws of Diocletian, but 
they acquired a perfect title to all the poſ- 
ſeſſions which they had hitherto enjoyed by 


the connivance of the magiſtrate. As ſoon as 


Chriſtianity became the religion of the em- 
peror and the empire, the national clergy | 
might claim a decent and honourable main- 


tenance : and the payment of an annual tax 


might have delivered the people from the 
more oppreſſive tribute, which ſuperſtition 
impoſes on her votaries. But as the wants 
and expences of the church encreaſed with 
her proiperity, the eccleſiaſtical order was 
ſtill ſupported and enriched by the voluntary 


oblations of the faithful. Eight years after 


checked by luxury or avarice, flowed with a 


profuſe ſtream at the hour of their death. 
The wealthy Chriſtians were encouraged by 
the example of their ſovereign. An abſolute 


monarch, who is rich without patrimony, 


may be charitable without merit; and Con- 


ſtantine too eaſily believed that he ſhould 


purchaſe the favour of heaven, if be main- : 
tained the idle at the expence of the induſ- 


trious ; and diſtributed among the ſaints the 


wealth of the republic. The fame meſlenger 
who carried over to Africa the head of Max- 


(102) Habeat unuſquiſque 8 ſanctiſſimo Catholicæ PE eccle ee 


vcnerabilique concilio, decedens bonorum quod optavit relinquere. 


Cod. Theodoſ. I. xvi, tit. ii, leg. 4. This law was publiſhed at 


Rome, A, D 321, at a time when Conſtantine might foreſee the 
probab: lity cf a rupture with the empcror of the Taſt. 


entius, 
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the edict of Milan, Conſtantine granted to P. 32, 
all his ſubjects the free and univerſal permiſ- 
ſion of bequeathing their fortunes to the 
holy Catholic church (102); and their de- 
vout liberality, which during their lives was 
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entius, might be entruſted with an epiſtle to 


Cæcilian, biſhop of Carthage. The emperor 


acquaints him, that the treaſurers of the pro- 
vinces are directed to pay into his hands the 


ſum of three thouſand les, or eighteen 
thouſand pounds ſterling, and to obey his 
farther requiſitions for the relief of the 
| churches of Africa, Numidia, and Maurita- 


nia (103). The liberality of Conttantine en- 
creaſed in a juſt proportion to his faith, and 
to his vices. He afligned in each city a re- 

-ular allowance of corn, to ſupply the fund 


of eccleſiaſtical charity; and the perſons of 


both ſexes who embraced the monaſtic life, 
became the peculiar favourites of their ſo- 


vereign. The Chriſtian temples of Antioch, 


Alexandria, Jeruſalem, Conſtantinople, &c. 


_ diſplayed the oſtentatious piety of a prince, 
_ ambitious in a declining age to equal the per- 
fect labours of antiquity (104). The form 
of theſe religious edifices was ſimple and 


oblong ; though they might ſometimes ſwell 


into the ſhape of a dome, and ſometimes 
branch into the figure of a croſs. The tim- 


bers were framed for the moſt part of cedars 
of Libanus; the root was covered with tiles, 


perhaps of gilt braſs; and the walls, the co- 


(103) Evſebius, Hiſt. Ecclef. I x, 6, in Vit. Conſtantin. 1. iv, 
c. 28. He repeatedly expatiates on the Vberality of the Chriſtian 
hero, which the biſhop himſelf had an e of knowing, 


| and even of taſting 


(104) Euſebius, Hiſt. Eccleſ. I. x, c. 2, 3, 4. The biſhop of 


Cæſarea, who ſtudied and gratified the taſte of his maſter, pro- 


nounced in public an elaborate deſcription of the church of Jeru- 
falem (in Vit. Conf. I. iv, c. 46). It no longer exiſts, but he has 
inſerted in the life of Conſtantine F 36), a ſhort account of 
the architecture and ornaments. He likewiſe mentions the church 


af the holy Apoſtles at Conſtantinople (1. iv, c. 59). 
7 lumns, 
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lumns, the pavement, were incruſted with 


variegated marbles. The moſt precious orna- 
ments of gold and ſilver, of filks and gems, 


were profuſely dedicated to the ſervice of the 


altar; and this ſpecious magnifience was ſup- 
ported on the ſolid and perpetual baſis of 


landed property. In the ſpace of two cen- 
turies, from the reign of Conſtantine to that 
of Juſtinian, the eighteen hundred churches of 
the empire were enriched by the frequent and 


unalienable gifts of the prince and people. 


An annual income of {ix hundred pounds 
ſterling may be reaſonably aſſigned to the 
biſhops, who were placed at an 2 diſ- 
tance between riches and poverty (105), but 
the ſtandard of their wealth inſenfibly role 
with the dignity and opulence of the cities 
which they governed. An authentic but im- 
perfect (106) rent-roll ſpecifies ſome houſes, 


ſhops, gardens, and farms, which belonged 


to the three Baſilicæ of Rome, St. Peter, St. 


Paul, and St. John Lateran, in the provinces 


of Italy, Africa, and the Fait. They produce, 


beſides a reſerved rent of oil, linen, paper, 
aromatics, &c. a clear anna revenue of 
twenty-two thouſand pieces of gold, or 
twelve thouſand pounds ſterling. In the age 
of Conſtantine and Juſtinian, the biſhops no 


(105) See Juſtinian. Novell. eit 3. The revenue of the 


patriarchs, and the moſt wealthy {biſhops, is not expreſſed; the 
higheſt annual valuation of a biſhopric is ſtated at thirty, and the 
loweſt at 2200, pounds of gold; the medium might be taken at f * 
teen, but theſe valuations are much below the real value. ä 


(106) See Baronius (Annal. Eccleſ. A. D. 324, No. 58, 65, 70, 
71). Every record which comes from the Vatican is juſtly ſuſpected; 
yet theſe rent-rolls have an ancient and authentic colour; and it is at 
leaſt evident, that, if forged, they were forged in a period when 
fa rms, not tir rote, were : the objects of papal avarice. 


longer 
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longer poſſeſſed, perhaps they no longer de- 
1 ſerved, the unſuſpeted confidence of their 
1 - clergy and people. The eccleſiaſtical revenues 
Cit | of each dioceſe were divided into four parts; 
1 for the reſpective uſes, of the biſhop himſelf, 
3 HS of his inferior clergy, of the poor, and of 
it 995 the public worſhip; and the abuſe of this 
Wi ſacred truſt was ſtrictly and repeatedly 
1 checked (10%). The patrimony of the church 
| was ſtill ſubject to all the public impoſitions 
18 of the ſtate (108). The clergy of Rome, 
Wl Alexandria, Theſſalonica, &c. might ſolicit 
3 and obtain ſome partial exemptions; but the 
| premature attempt of the great council of 
N Vimini, which afpired to univerſal freedom, 
1 5 ſucceſsfully reliſted by the fon of Con- 
| ſtantine {109). 
1 44. eli IV. The Latin clergy, who ecke their 
3 zurifdition. tribunal on the ruins of the civil and axes 


4107) See Thomaſſin, Diſcipline de "Egliſe, tom. ili, I. ii, c. 13, 
Pa 15, p. 689—706. The legal diviſion of the eccleſiaſtical reve- 
nue does not appear to have been eſtabliſhed in the time of Ambroſe 
and Chryſoſtom, Simplicius and Gelaſius, who were biſhops of 
Rome in the latter part of the fifth century, mention it in their 
Paſtoral letters as a general law, Which was already confirmed by 
che cuſtom of Italy. | 
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(1-8) Ambroſe, the moſt ſtrenuous aſſerter of eccleſiaſtical pri- 
vileger, ſubmits without a murmur to the payment of the land-tax. 
Si tributum petit Imperator, non negamu:; agri eccleſiz ſolvunt 
1 tributum; ſolvimus quz ſunt Cæſaris Cæſari, & quæ ſunt Dei 
« Deo: tributum Cæſaris eſt; non negatur.“ Baronius labours to 
interpret this tribute as an act of charity rather than of duty An- 
1 | 85 nal. Eccleſ A. D. 387); but the words, if not the intentions, of 
1 1 Ambroſe, are more candidly explained by Thomaſſin, e 
uy de I'Egliſe, tom. iii, I. i, c. 34, p. 268. 
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15 (109) In Ariminenſe ſynodo ſuper eceleſiarum & clericorum pri- 

i _ vilegiis tractatü habito, uſque co diſpoſitio progreſſa eſt, ut juga 

'# quæ viderentur ad ecclcſiam pertinere, a publici functione ceſſarent 
inquietudine defiftente : quod noſtra videtur dudum ſanctio repul- 
file. Cod. Theod. I. xvi, tit. ii, leg. 15. Had the ſynod of Rimini 
carried this point, ſuch practical merit might have atoned for ſome 
Ipeculutive hcrelies, 


NON 
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mon law, have modeſtly accepted as the gift 


of Conſtantine (110', the independent juriſ- 


_ diction which was the fruit of time, of acci- 
dent, and of their own induſtry. But the 
liberality of the Chriſtian emperors had ac- 


tually endowed them with fome legal pre- 


> rogatives, which ſecured and dignified the 
ficerdotal character (III). 1. Under a deſ- 
potic government, the biſhops alone enjoyed 


and ailerted the ineſtimable privilege of being 


tried only by their peers; and even in 2 capl- 
tal accuſation, a tynod of their brethren were 
the ſole judges of their guilt or 1nnocence. 


Such a tribunal, unleſs it was inflamed by 
perſonal reſentment or religious diſcord, 
might be favourable, or even partial to the 


ſacerdotal order: but Conſtantin was fatis- 
hed (112), that ſecret impunity would be leſs 


(110) From Euſebius (in Vit. Conſtant. 1. iv, c. 27) and Sozomen 


(I. i, c. 9! we are affured that the epiſcopal juriſdiction was extended 
and confirmed by Conſtantine; but the forgery of a famous edict, 


which was never fairly inforted”” in the Theodoſian code (ſee at the | 


end, tom. vi, p. 303, is demonitrated by Godefroy in the moſt ſa» 
tisfactory manner. It is ſtrange that M. de Monteſquieu, who was 
a lawyer as well as a philoſopher, ihould allege this edict of Con- 
itantine (E ſprit des Lage; „ 6. 6-3 without intimating any 


| ſuſpicion, 


111) The ſubject of eccleſiaſtical juritdigion ! has been involved 
in a miſt of pailion, of prejudice, and of intereſt. Two of the 


faireſt books which have fallen into my hands are the Inſtitutes of 
Canon Law, by the Abbe de Fleury, and the Civil Hiſtory of Na- 


ples, by Giannone. Their moderation was the effect of ſituation as 
well as of temper. Fleury was a French eccleſiaſtic, who reſpected 
the authority of the parliaments; Giannone was an Italian lawyer, 
who dreaded the power of the church. And here let me obſcrve, 


that as the general propoſitions which I advance are the reſult of 
many particular and imperfect facts, I muſt either refer the reader to 


thoſe modern authors who have expreſsly treated the ſubject, or 


ſwell theſe notes to a diſagreeable and diſproportioned ſize. 


(112) Tillemont has collected from Rufinus, Theodoret, &c. the 
ſentiments and language of Conſtantine. Mem Eccleſ. tom. iii, 


p. 749, Jo. 
per- 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 
pernicious than public ſcandal: and the Nicene 
council was edited by his public declaration, 
if he ſurpriſed a biſhop in the act of adultery, 
he ſhould cait his Fas: "op mantie over the 
epiſcopal ſinner. The domeſtic Juritdic- 
tion of the 50 0 was at once a privilege 
and a reitraint of the eccleſiaſtical order, 
whoſe civil cauſes were decently withdrawn 
from the cognizance of a ſecular judge. 


Their venial offences were not expoſed to the _ 


ſhame of a public trial or puniſhment; and 
the gentle correction, which the tenderneſs 
of youth may endure from its parents or in- 
; ſtructors- was inflicted by the temperate ſe- 
verity of the biſhops. But it the clergy were 
guilty of any crime which could not be fuſſi- 


ciently expiated by their degradation from an 


honourable and beneficial profeſſion, the Ro- 
man magiſtrate drew the ſword of pee, 
without any regard to ecclefiaſtical im- 
munities. 3. The arbitration of the biſhops 
was ratified by a poſitive law; and the judges 
were inſtructed to execute.” without appcal 
or delay, the epiſcopal decrees, whoſe val- 
dity had hitherto depended on the conſent 
of the parties. The converiion of the ma- 
giſtrates themielves, and of the whole em- 
pire, might gradually remove the. fcars and 
fcruples of the Chriſtians. But they {till re- 
ſorted to the tribunal of the biſhops, whoſe 
abilities and integrity they eſteemed; and the 
venerable Auſtin enjoyed the latisfaction of 
complaining that his ſpiritual functions were 
perpetually interrupted by the invidious la- 
bour of deciding the claim or the poſſeſſion 
of ſilver and gold, of lands and cattle. 

4. The 


e 
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4. The ancient privilege of ſanctuary was 


transferred to the Chriſtian temples, and 
extended by the liberal piety of the younger 
Theodolius, to the precincts of conſecrated 


ground (113). The fugitive, and even 
guilty, inpphants, were permitted to im— 
plore, either the e juſtice, or the mercy, of the 
Deity and his miniſters. The raſh violence 
of deſpotiſm was ſuipended by the mild in- 


terpoſition of the church: and the lives or 
fortunes of the moſt eminent ſubjects might 


be * otected by the mediation of the biſhop. 


287 


. The biſhop was the perpetual cenſor v. 5 


of "he morals of his people. The dif- 


cipline of penance was digeſted into a ſyſ- 


tem of canonical juriſprudence (114), which 
accur my defined the duty of private 
or public confeſſion, the rules of evidence, 
the degrees of guilt, and the meaſure of 


pu nihment. It was impoſſible to exe- 
cute this ſpiritual cenſure, if the Chriſtian 
pontiff, who puniſhed the obſcure ſins of the 


multitude, reſpected the conſpicuous vices 


(113) See Cod. Theod. J. ix, tit. xlv, leg. 4. In the works of Fra Paolo 
(tom. iv, p. 192, &c.) there is an excellent diſcourſe on the origin, 
clalrus, abuſes, and limits of ſanctuaries. He juſtly obſerves, that 
ancient Greece might perhaps contain fifteen or twenty azyla or 


ſanctuaries; a number which at preſent may be found in Italy within 
the walls of a ſingle city, 


(114) The penitential juriſprudence was continually improved 
y the canons of the councils. But as many caſes were ſtill left to 


the diſcretion of the biſhops, they occaſionally publiſhed, after the 
example of the Roman Prætor, the rules of diſcipline which they 


propoſed to obſerve. Among the canonical epiſtles of the fourth 
century, thoſe of Baſil the Great were the moſt celebrated. They 
are inſerted in the Pandects of Beveridge (tom. ii, p. 479—151), 
and are tranſlated by Chardon, Hiſt. des Sacremens, tom. iv, p. 


and 


| 217—27 Qs 


al cenſ ures. 
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and deſtructive crimes of the magiſtrate : but 
it was impoſſible to arraign the conduct of 
the magiſtrate, without controuling the ad- 
miniſtration of civil government. Some 
conſiderations of religion, or loyalty, or fear, 


protected the ſacred perſons of the emperors 
from the zeal or reſentment of the biſhops ; 
but they boldly cenſured and excommuni- 


cated the ſubordinate tyrants, who were not 
inveſted with the majeſty of the purple. 
St. Athanaſius excommunicated one of the 


miniſters of Egypt; and the interdict which 


he pronounced, of fire and water, was ſo— 
lemnly tranſmitted to the churches of Cappa- 
docia (115). Under the reign of the younger 
Theodoſius, the polite and eloquent Syneſius, 
one of the deſcendents of Hercules (116), 
ſilled the epiſcopal ſeat of Ptolemais, near 
the ruins of ancient Cyrene (118), and the 


(115) Baſil Kiel let in . (Annal Eccleſ. A. P. 370, 
No. 91,) who declares that he purpoſely relates it, to convince go- 
vernors that they were not exempt from a ſentence of excommuni- 
cation. In his opinion, even a royal head is not ſafe from the thun- 
ders of the Vatican; and the cardinal ſhews himſelf much more 
conſiſtent than the lawyers and theologians of the Gallican church. 


(116) The long ſeries of his anceſtors, as high as Euryſthenes, 


the firſt Doric king of Sparta, and the fifth in lineal deſcent from 
Hercules, was inſcribed in the public regiſters of Cyrene, a Lace- 


dæ monian colony, (Syneſ. Epi. Ivii, p. 197, edit. Patav.) Such a 
pure and illuſtrious pedigree of ſeventeen hundred years, without 
adding the royal anceſtors of Hercules, cannot be equalled 1 in the 
hiſtory of mankind, 


(118) Syneſius (de Regno, p. 2) pathetically deplores the fallen 
and ruined ſtate of Cyrene, This EMAnVG, Tandy o Has ,, 
Ka £V wOn KMupica THY anus Tomy, VV mrEmnGg Ut HATEDNG, Kits fhEYU EPELTIION, 
Ptolemais, a new city, 82 miles to the weſtward of Cyrene, aſ- 
ſumed the Metropolitan honours of the Pentapolis, or Upper I. i- 
bya, which were afterward transferred to Sozuſa. See Weſſeling 


Itinerar. p. 67, 68—732. Cellarius Geograph. tom. ii, part ii, 


p. 72—72. Carolus a Sto. Paulo Geograph. Sacra, p. 273, d'An- 
ville Geographie ancienne, tom. iii, p. 43, 44. Memoires de 
Acad. des Inſcriptions, tom. xxxvii, p. 363—39L. 


phi- 
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philoſophic biſhop ſupported, with dignity, 
the character which he bad aſſumed with re- 
1 luctance (119). He vanquiſhed the monſter 
of Lybia, the preſident Andronicus, WhO 
aubuſed the authority of a venal office, in- 
vented new modes of rapine and torture, 

and aggravated the guilt of oppreſſion by 

that of ſacrilege (120). After a fruitleſs at- 

tempt to reclaim the haughty magiſtrate by 

mild and religious admonition. Syneſius 
proceeds to inflict the laſt ſentence of eccleſi- 
- | attical juſtic (121), which devotes Andro- 
| nicus, with his aſſociates and their families, 
to the abhorrence of earth and heaven. The 
1mpenitent ſinners, more cruel than Phalaris 
or Senacherib, more deſtructive than war, 
peſtilence, or a cloud of locuſts, are deprived 
of the name and privileges of Chriſtians, of 
the participation of the ſacraments, and of 
the hope of Paradiſe. The biſhop exhorts 
the clergy, the magiſtrates, and the people, 
to renounce all Hociety with the enemies of 


( 1100 Sy -neſtus had exioully repreſented his own Aeli 
tions (Epiſt. c. v, p. 246—250). He loved profane ſtudies and 
profane ſports; he was incapable of ſupporting a life of celibacy; 
he diſbelieved the reſurrection -: and he refuſed to preach Fables to 
the people, unleſs he might be permitted to Philgſaplixe at home. 
Theophilus, primate of Egypt, whe knew his merit, accepted this 
extraordinary compromiſe. See the life of Syneſius in Tillemont 
Mem, Eccleſ. tom. xii, p. 499—554. 


. mm 


3 (420) See the invective of Syneſius, Epiſt. Ivii, p. 191—207. 
. 5 The promotion of Andronicus was illegal; fince he was a native 

| of Berenice, in the ſame province. Ihe inſtruments of tortures are 
curiouſly ſpeciſied, the wW.sg egi, or preſs, the Fayrvhrgea, the do- 


— geaen, the peda, the wrayza, aud the yeroreodior, that variouſly 
i preſſed or diſtended the fingers, the feet, the noſe, the cars, and 
9 the lips of the victims. 

17 (121) The ſentence of excommunication 1s expreſſed | in a rhe- 
0 es ſtyle. (Syneſius, Epiſt. lviii, p. 201—203). The method 


of involving whole families, though ſomewhat unjuif, was improved 
into national interdicts. 
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Chriſt; to exclude them from their honſes 
and tables; and to refuſe them the common 
. offices of life, and the decent rights of burial. 
The church of Ptolemais, obſcure and con- 
temptible as ſhe may appear, addreſſed this 
declaration to all her fitter churches of the 
world; and the profane who rejected her 
decrecs, will be involved in the guilt and 
puniſhment of Andronicus and his impious 
tolowers. Theſe ſpiritual terrors were en- 
forced by a dexterous application to the By- 
zantine court; the trembling preſident im- 
plored the mercy of the church ; and the de- 
ſcendants of Hercules enjoyed the ſatisfaction 
of raiſing a proſtrate tyrant from the ground 
(122). Such principles and ſuch examples 
inſenſibly prepared the triumphs of the Ro- 
man pontiffs, who have trampled on the 

necks of kings. 
VL Free VI. Every popular government has expe- 
8 Pu>-rienced the effects of rude or artificial elo- | 
ing. quence. The coldeſt nature is animated, the 
ſirmeſt reaſon is moved, by the rapid commu- 
nication of the prevailing impulſe ; and each 
- hearer is affected by his own paſſions, and 
by thoſe of the ſurrounding multitude. 


magogues of Athens, and the tribunes of 
Rome; the cuſtom of preaching, which 
ſeems to conſtitute a conſiderable part of 
Chriſtian devotion, had not been introduced 
into the temples of antiquity; and the ears of 
monarchs were never invaded by the harſh 
_ found of popular eloquence, till the pulpits 
of the empire were filled with ſacred orators, 


6230 See 8 Epiſt. abril. p. 186, 187. Epiſt. Ixxii, p. 
218, 219. Epiſt. IXxxix, p. 230, 231. 


Who 


The ruin of civil liberty had ſilenced the de- 
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who poſſeſſed ſome advantages unknown to 


_ profane predeceflors (123). The ar- 


£11ts and rhetoric of the tribune were 


inſtantiy oppoſed, with equal arms, by 


Kilful, and reſolute antagoniſts; and the 


cauſe of truth and reaſon might derive an 
accidental ſupport from the conflict of hoſtile 


paſſions. The biſhop, or ſome diſtinguiſhed 
preſbyter, to whom he cautiouſly delegated 


the powers of preaching, harrangued, with- 
out the danger of interruption or reply, a 


ſubmiſſive multitude, whoſe minds had been 


prepared and ſubdued by the awful cere- 
monies of religion. Such was the ſtrict ſubor- 
dination of the cathohc church, that the 

fame concerted ſounds might iſſue at once 


from an hundred pulpits of Italy or Egypt, 


if they were tuned (124) by the maſter hand 
of the Roman or Alexandrian primate. The 
deſign of this inſtitution was laudable, but 


the fruits were not always falutary. The 


preachers recommended the practice of the 
ſocial duties; but they exalted the perfection of 


monattic virtue, which is painful to the in- 
dividual and uſeleſs to mankind. , Their 


_ charitable exhortations betrayed a ſacred with, 
that the clergy might be permitted to manage 


— wealth of the faithful, for the benefit of 


(133) See Thomaſſin [Diſcipline de l'Egliſe, tom. ii, l. iii, 
c. 83, p. 176i—1770) and Bingham (Antiquities, vol. 1, I. ziu, 
c. 4, p. 688—717). Preachiag was conſidered as the moſt im- 
portant office of the biſhop; but this function was ſometimes in- 


truſted to ſuch preſbyters as Chryſoſtom and Auguſtin. 


(124) Queen Elizabeth uſed this expreſſion, and praQtiſed this 
art, whenever ſhe wiſhed to prepoſleſs the minds of her people in 
favcur of any extraordinary meaſure of government. The hoſtile 
effects of this muſic were apprehended by her ſucceſſor, and ſeverely 
felt by his ſon. When pulpit, drum eccleſiaſtic, &c,** See Hey- 
lin's Life of Archbiſhop Laud, p. 153. 
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the poor. The moſt ſublime repreſentations 
of the attributes and laws of the Deity were 
ſullied by an idle mixture of metaphy ſical 
ſubtleties, puerile rites, and fictitious mara- 
cles: and they expatiated, with the moſt fer- 
vent zeal, on the religious merit of hating 
the adverſaries, and obey' ing the miniſters, 
of the church. When the public peace was 
diſtracted by hereſy and ſchiſm, the ſacred 
orators ſounded the trumpet of diſcord, and, 
perhaps, of ſedicion. The under ſtandings of 
their congregations were perplexed by myſ- 
tery, their paſions were inflamed by invec- 
tive >; and they ruſhed from the Chriſtian 
temples of Antioch or Alexandria, prepared 
either to ſuffer or to inflict martyrdom. 
The corruption of taſte and language is 
itrongly marked in the vehement declama- 
tions of the Latin biſhops; but the compoſi- 


tions of Gr egory and Chryſoſtom have been 


VII. Privi- 


compared with the moſt ſplendid models of 
Attic, or at leaſt of Aſiatic eloquence (125). 
VII. The repreſentatives of the Chriſtian 


lege oflegil-repubhc were regularly aſſembled in the 


lative aſſem- 


blies. 


ſpring. and autumn of each year: and theſe 
ſynods diffuſed the ſpirit of eccleſiaſtical diſ- 
Aline and legiſlation through the hundred 


and twenty provinces of the Roman world 
(126). The archbiſhop or metr open was 


(125) Thoſe modeſt orators wid. that, as they were 
deſtitute of the gift of miiracles, oy endeavoured to acquire the 


arts of eloquence. 


1—239). 


(126) The Council of Nice, in the fourth, ffih, ſixth, and 
ſeventh, canons, has made ſome fundamental regulations concern- 
ing ſynods, metropolitans, and primates. The Nicene canons have 
been variouſly tortured, abuſed, interpolated, or forged, according 
to the intereſt of the clergy. The Suburbicarian churches, aſſigned 
(by Rufinus) to the biſhop of Rome, have been made the ſubject 
of vehement controverſy, (See Sirmond. Opera, tom. iv, p. 


empowered, 
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_ empowered, by the laws, to ſummon the ſuf- 
fragan biſhops of his province; to reviſe their 
conduct, to vindicate their rights, to declare 

I their faith, and to examine the merits of their 

bs a candidates who were elected by the clergy 

F: and people to ſupply the vacancies of the 
epiſcopal college. The primates of Rome, 

Alexandria, Antioch, Carthage, and after- 
wards Conſtantinople, who exerciſed a more 
ample juriſdiction, convened the numerous 
aſſembly of their dependent biſhops. But the 
convocation of great and extraordinary ſy- 
nods, was the prerogative of the emperor _ 
alone. Whenever the emergencics of the 

church required this deciſive meaſure, he diſ- 
patched a peremtory ſummons to the biſhops, 
or the deputies of each province, with an or- 

der for the uſe of poſt-horſes, and a com- 
petent allowance for the expences of their 
journey. At an early period, when Conſtan- 1 

tine was the protector, rather than che „„ 

ſelyte, of Chriſtianity, he referred the African 
controverſy to the council of Arles; in 
which the biſhops of York, of Treves, of 
Milan, and of Carthage, met as friends and 
brethren, to debate in their native tongue on 
the common intereſt of the Latin or Weſtern 
church (127). Eleven years afterwards, a, » 
more numerous and celebrated aſſembly was 
convened at Nice in Bithynia, to extinguiſh, 

by their final ſentence, the ſubtle diſputes 
which had arifen in Egypt on the ſubject of 
the Trinity. Three hundred and eighteen 
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| (127) We have only thirty-three or forty- ſeven epiſcopal ſub- 
ſcriptions : but Ado, a writcr indeed of ſmall account, reckons fix 
kun dred biſhops in the council of Arles. Tillement Mem. Ecclet. 


tom. iv, p. 422. | 
biſheps 
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biſhops obeyed the ſummons of their indul- 
gent maſter ; the eccleſiaſtics of every rank, 
and ſect, and denomination, have been com- 
puted at two thouſand and forty- eight per- 
1ons (128); the Greeks appeared in perſon ; 
and the conſent of the Latins was exprefled by 


the legates of the Roman pontiff. The ſeſ- 


ſion, which laſted about two months, was 
frequently honoured by the preſence of the 
emperor, leaving his guards at the door, he 
ſeated himſelf (with the permiſſion of the 
council) on a low ſtool in the midſt of the 
hall. Conſtantine liſtened with patience, and 


| ſpoke with modeſty: and while he infiu- 


enced the debates, he humbly profeſſed that 
he was the miniſter, not the judge, of the 


ſucceſſors of the apoſtles, who had been eſta- 
bliſhed as prieſts and as gods upon carth (129). 


Such profound reverence of an abſolute mo- 


narch towards a feeble and unarmed aſſembly 
of his own ſubjects, can only be compared to 


the reſpect with which the ſenate had been 
treated by the Roman princes who adopted 


the policy of Auguſtus. Within the ſpace 


of fifty years, a philoſophic ſpectator of the 


viciſſitudes of human affairs might have con- 


templated Tacitus in the ſenate of Rome, and 
Conſtantine in the council of Nice. The fathers 
of the capitol and thoſe of the church had 


alike degenerated from the virtues of their 


(228) See Tillemont, tom. iv, p. 915, and Beauſobre Hiſt. du 
Manicheiſme, tom. i, p. 529. The name of biſbop, which is 
given by Eutychins to the 2048 ecclefiaſtics (Annal. tom. 1, p. 
440, verf. Pocock), muſt be extended far beyond the limits of an 
orthodox or even epiſcopal ordination. 


(129) See: Euſeb. in Vit. Conſtantin, 1. iii, c. 6—21, Tille- 
mont Mem, Eccleſiaſtiques, tom. iv, p. 669——75 | 
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founders; but as the biſnops were more 
deeply rooted in the public opiuion, they 
. - IEP . 6.4 7? 5 
ſuſtained their dignity with more decent 


pride, and ſometimes oppoſed, with a raanty 


ſpirit, the wiſhes of their ſovereign. The 
progreſs of time and ſuperſtition erazed the 
memory of the weakneſs, the paſſion, the 1g- 
norance, which diſgraced theſe eccleſiaſtical 
ſynods ; and the Catholic world has unani- 


crees of the general councils (131). 


(139) Sancimus igitur vicem legum obtinere, quæ a quatnor 
Sanctis Conciliis . . . expoſitx ſunt aut firmatæ. Prædictarum 
enim quatuor ſynodorum dogmata ſicut ſanctas Scripturas et regulas 


ſicut leges obſervamus. Juſtinian. Novell. cxxxi, Beveridge (ad | 


Pandect. proleg. p. 2) remarks, that the emperors never made 
new laws in eccleſiaſtical matters; and Giannone obſerves, in a very 


different ſpirit, that they gave a legal ſanction to the canons of 


councils. Iſtoria Civile di Napoli, tom. i, p. 136. 


(13:1) See the article Concite in the Encyclopedie, tom. iii, 


p. 668—679, edition de Lueques. The author, M. le docteur 


Bouchaud, has diſcuſſed, according to the principles of the Galli» 


can church, the principal queſtions which relate to the form and 


conſtitution of general, national, and provincial councils. The 
editors (ſee Preface, p. xvi) have reaſon to be proud of 25 article. 


Thoſe who conſult their immenſe compilation, ſeldom depert ſo 
well ſatisfiet. N GS 


moully ſubmitted (130) to the infa/lible de- 


: CHAP. 
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CHAP, XXL. 
Perſecution of Hereſy.—The Schiſm of the Do. 


natiſts.— The Arian . Controverſy.— Athana- 


ſius.— Diſtracted State of the Church and 


Empire under Conſtantine and his Sons.— 


Toleration of Pagan iſm. 


. 1 grateful applauſe of the clergy has 


conſecrated the memory of a prince who 


indulged their paſſions and promoted their 
Intereſt. Conſtantine gave them ſecurity, 
wealth, honours, and revenge: and the ſup- 


port of the orthodox faith was conſidered 


às the moſt ſacred and important duty of the 
civil magiſtrate. The edit of Milan, the 
great character of toleration, had confirmed 


to each individual of the Roman world, the 
privilege of chuſing and profeſſing his own 


religion. But this ineſtimable privilege was 


ſoon violated: with the knowledge of truth, 


che emperor imbibed the maxims of perſecu- 
tion; and the ſeas which diſſented from 


the Catholic church, were afflicted and op- 
preſſed by the triumph of Chriſtianity. Con- 
ſtantine eaſily believed that the Heretics, who 


preſumed to diſpute his opinions, or to op- 
poſe his commands, were guilty of the moſt 


abſurd and criminal obſtinacy; and that a 
ſeaſonable application of moderate ſeverities 


might ſave thoſe unhappy men from the 
danger of an everlaſting condemnation. Not 


2 moment was loſt in excluding the miniſters 


and eicher of the — rated congregations 
from any mare of the rewards and immunitics 


which 
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which the emperor had ſo liberally beſtowed 
on the orthodox clergy. But as the ſecta- 
ries might ſtill exiſt under the cloud of royal 


diſgrace, the conqueſt of the Faſt was imme- 
diately followed by an edict which announced 


their total deſtruction (1). After a preamble 
filled with paſſion and reproach, Conſtantine 


abſolutely prohibits the afſemblies of the 
Heretics, and confiſcates their public pro- 
perty to the uſe either of the revenue or of 
the Catholic church. The ſects againſt whom 
the Imperial ſeverity was directed, appear to 


have been the adherents of Paul of Samoſata; 
the Montaniſts of Phrygia, who maintained 


an enthuſiaſtic ſucceſſion of prophecy; the 


Novatians, who ſternly rejected the temporal 
efficacy of repentance; the Marcoinites and 


Valentinians, under whole leading banners 
the various Gnoſtics of Aſia and Egypt had 
inſenſibly rallied ; and perhaps the Mani- 


chæans, who had recently imported from 
Perſia a more artful compoſition of Oriental 
and Chriſtian theology (2). The delign of 


extirpating the name, or at leaſt of re- 
ſtraining the progreſs of thoſe ancient He- 
retics, was proſecuted with vigour and ef— 


fect, Some of the penal regulations were 
copied from the edicts of Diocletian; and 


this method of converſion was applauded 


by the ſame biſhops who had felt the hand of 


0 Euſebius in Vit. Conſtantin. 1. iti, c. 63, 64, 65, 66. 


(2) After ſome examination of the various opinions of T ille- 
mont, Beauſobre, Lardner, &c. I am convinced that Manes did 
not propagate his ſe, even in Perſia, before the year 270. It is 
ſtrange, that a philoſophic and foreign hereſy mould have pene- 

trated ſo rapidly into the African provinces; yet J cannot eaſily re- 
ject the edict of Diocletian againſt the Manichæans, which may be 
(ound in Baronius. (Annal. Eccl. A. D. 287). | 


oppreſſion, 
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oppreſſion, and had pleaded for the rights of 
humanity. Iwo immaterial circumſtances 
may ſerve, however, to prove that the mind 


of Conſtantine was not entirely corrupted 


by the ſpirit of zeal and bigotry. Betore 


he condemned the Manichzans and their 


kindred ſecs, he reſolved to make an accurate 


_ enquiry into the nature of their religious 
principles. As if he diſtruſted the impar- 
tiality of his eccleſiaſtical counſellors, this 
delicate commiſſion was entruſted to a civil 
magiſtrate; whoſe learning and moderation 


he juſtly eſteemed; and of whoſe venal 


character he was probably ignorant (3). 
The emperor was ſoon convinced that he 
had too haſtily proſcribed the orthodox faith 
and the exemplary morals of the Novatians ; 
who had diflented from the church in ſome 
articles of diſcipline which were not perhaps 


eſſential to ſalvation. By a particular edict, 
he exempted them from the general penalties 


of the law (4); allowed them to build a_ 


church at Conſtantinople, reſpected the mi- 


racles of their ſaints, invited their biſhop 
Aceſius to the council of Nice; and gently 


ridiculed the narrow tenets of his ſect by a 


familiar jeſt; which from the mouth of a ſo- 


(3) Conſtantinus, enim cum limatius ſuperſtitionum quæreret 
ſectas, Manichzorum et ſimilium, &c. Ammian. xv, 15. Strate- 
gius, who from this commiſſion obtained the ſurname of Muſonianus, 
was a Chriſtian of the Arian ſect. He acted as one of the counts 


at the council of Sardica. Libanius praifes his mildneſs and pru- 
_ dence. Valef. ad locum Ammian. | 7 | 


(4) Cod. Theod. J. xvi, tit. v, leg. 2. As the general law is 
not inſerted in the Theodoſian code, it is probable that, in the year 
4.8, the ſeats which it had condemned were already extinet. 
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vereign, muſt have been received with ap- 
plauſe and gratitude * 
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The complaints and mutual accuſations African 


which aſſailed the throne of Conſtantine, as 1 


ſoon as the death of Maxentius had ſub- 
mitted Africa to his victorious arms, were ill 
adapted to edify an imperfect proſelyte. He 
learned, with ſurpriſe, that the provinces of 
that great country, from the confines of Cy- 
rene to the columns of Hercules, were diſ- 
tracted with religious diſcord (6). The 
ſource of the diviſion was derived from a 


double election in the church of Carthage; 
the ſecond, in rank and opulence, of the 


eccleſiaſtical thrones of the Weſt. Cæcilian 
and Majorinus were the two rival primates 
of Africa; and the death of the latter ſoon 


made room for Donatus, who, by his ſupe- 
rior abilities and apparent virtues, was the 


firmeſt ſupport of his party. The advan- 


tage which Cæcilian might claim from the 


priority of his ordination, was deſtroyed by 
the illegal, or at leaſt indecent; haſte, with 
which it had been performed, without ex- 
pecting the arrival of the biſhops of Numidia. 
The authority of theſe biſhops, who, to the 


(5) Sozomen, I. 1, c. 22. Bettes I. i, c. ro. Theſe hif- 
torians have been ſuſpected, but I think without reaſon, of an 
attachment to the Novatian doctrine, The emperor faid to the 


biſhop, © Aceſius, take a ladder, and get up to Heaven by your- | 


© ſelf,” Moſt of the Chriſtian ſects have, by turns, W 
the ladder of Aceſius. 


(6) The beſt materials for this part of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory may 
be found in the edition of Optatus Milevitanus, publiſhed (Paris 
1700) by M. Dupin, who has enriched it with critical notes, geo- 
raphical diſcuſſions, original records, and an accurate abridgement 


of the whole controverſy. M. de Tillemont has beſtowed on the 
Donatiſts the greateſt part of a volume (tom. vi, part i): and lam 


indebted to him for an ample collection of all the paſſages of his 
favourite St. Auguiin, which relate to thoſe Heretics. 


number 
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number of ſeventy, condemned Czcilian, 
and conſecrated Majorinus, is again weak- 


ened by the infamy of ſome of their per- 
ſonal characters; and by the female intrigues, 


ſacriligious bargains, and tumultuous pro- 
ceedings which are imputed to this Numidian 
council (7). The biſhops of the contending 


factions maintained, with equal ardour and 
obſtinacy, that their adverſaries were de- 


graded, or at leaſt diſhonoured, by the odi- 


ous crime of delivering the Holy Scriptures 
to the officers of Diocletian. From their 
mutual reproaches, as well as from the ſtory 


of this dark tranſaction, it may juſtly be in- 


ferred, that the late perſecution had imbit- 
tered the zeal, without reforming the man- 
ners of the African Chriſtians. That divided 
church was incapable of affording an impar-— 
tial judicature ; the controverſy was ſolemnly 
tried in five ſucceſſive tribunals, which were 
appointed by the emperor ; and the whole 


proceeding, from the firſt appeal to the final 
ſentence, laſted above three years. A ſevere 
inquiſition, which was taken by the Præto- 
rian vicar, and the proconſul of Africa, the 


report of two epiſcopal viſitors who had been 
ſent to Carthage, the decrees of the councils 


of Rome and of Arles, and the ſupreme 


judgment of Conſtantine himſelf in his ſacred 


(7) Sckiſma igitur illo temporæ confuſæ mulieris iracundia pe- 
perit; ambitus nutrivit; avaritia roboravit. Optatus, I. i, c. 19. 
The language of Purpurius is that of a furious madman, Dici- 
tur te necaſſe filios ſororis tuæ duos. Purpurius reſpondit: Putas 


me terreri a te . . . occidi; et occido eos qui contra me faeiunt. 


Acta Concil. Cirtenſis, ad calc. Optat. p. 274. When Czcihzn 
was invited to an aſſembly of biſhops, Purpurius ſaid to his bre- 
thren, or rather to his accomplices, ©* Let him come hither to re- 
* ceive our impoſition cf hands; and we will break his head by 
Way of penance,” Optat, I. i, c. 19. 
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conſiſtory, were all favourable to the cauſe 


of Cæcilian; and he was unanimouſly ac- 
knowledged by the civil and eccleſiaſtical 


owers, as the true and lawful primate of 


Africa. The honours and eſtates of the 
church were attributed to his ſuffragan 
biſhops, and it was not without difficulty, 


that Conſtantine was fatisfied with inflicting 


| the puniſhment of exile on the principal 
leaders of the Donatiſt faction. As their 
cauſe was examined with attention, perhaps 
it was determined with juſtice. Perhaps 
their complaint was not without foundation, 


that the credulity of the emperor had been 


abuſed by the inſidious arts of his favourite 


Oſius. The influence of falſehood and cor- 

ruption might procure the condemnation of 
the innocent, or aggravate the ſentence of the 
guilty. Such an act, however, of injuſtice, 
if it concluded an importunate diſpute, 


might be numbered l the tranſient evils 
of a deſpotic adminiſtration, which are nei— 
cher felt nor remembered by poſterity. 
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But this incident, ſo inconſiderable that it Schifin of 


the Dona- 


ſcarcely deſerves a place i in hiſtory, was pro- tiſts, A. D. 


ductive ofa memorable ſchiſm; which afflicted 315. 


the provinces of Africa above three hundred 


years, and was extinguiſhed only with Chriſ- 
tianity itſelf. The inflexible zeal of freedom 


| and fanaticiſm animated the Donatiſts to 
refuſe obedience to the uſurpers, whoſe elec- 
tion they diſputed, and whoſe ſpiritual 


powers they denied. Excluded from the 
civil and religious communion of mankind, 


who had embraced the impious party of Cæ- 
cilian, and of the Traditors, from whom he 


derived his pretended ordination. They aſ- 


ſerted 
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ſerted with confidence, and almoſt with ex- 
ultation, that the Apoſtolical ſucceſſion was 
interrupted ; that % the biſhops of Europe 


and Aha were infected by the contagion of 


uilt and ſchiſm; and that the prerogatives 


of the Catholic church were confined to the 
choſen portion of the African believers, 
who alone had preſerved inviolate the inte- 


grity of their faith and diſcipline. This rigid 


theory was ſupported by the moſt unchari- 
table conduct. Whenever they acquired a 
proſelyte, even from the diſtant e on of 


the Eaſt, they carefully repeated the ſacred 
rites of ba aptiſm (8) and ordination; as the 

rejected the validity of thoſe which he had 
already received from the hands of heretics 


or ſchiſmatics. Biſhops virgins, and even 
ſpotleſs infants, were ſubjected to the dii- 
grace of a public penance, before they could 
be admitted to the communion of the Dona- 
tiſts. If they obtained poſleſſion of a church 
Vhich had been uſed by their Catholic adver- 


ſarics, they. Pur lied the unhallowed building 


with the fame jealous care which a temple 
of Idols might have required. They waſhed 


the pavement, ſcraped the walls, burnt the 


altar, which was commonly of wood, melted 
the conſecrated plate, and caſt the Holy Eu- 


chariſt to the dogs, with every circumſtance 


Of 3 ignominy which could N and phy” 


(8) The councils of Arles, of Nice, and of Trent, N 
the wiſe and moderate practice of the church of Rome Ihe Do- 


natiſts, however, had the advantage of maintaing the ſentiment of 


Cyprian, and of a conſiderable part of the primitive church. 
Vincentius Lirinenſis (p. 332, ap. Tillemont, Mem. Eccleſ. tom. 
vi, p. 138) has explained why the Donatiſts are eternally burning 


with the Devil, while St. Cyprian reigns in heaven with Jeſus 


Chriſt. 


petuate 
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petuate the animoſity of religions factions 
(9% Notwithſtanding this irreconcileable 
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averſion, the two par dies, who were mixed 


and ſeparated in all the cities of Africa, had 
zeal and lear ming, the ſame faith and wor- 
ſhip. Proſcribed by the civil and ecclefiaſ- 


ſtill maintained in ſome provinces, parti- 
cularly in Numidia, their ſuperior numbers; 


vincible ſpirit of the ſet ſometimes preyed 
on its own vitals; and the boſom of their 
ſchiſmatical church was torn by inteſtine 


diviſions. A fourth part of the Donatiſt 
| biſhops followed the independent ſtandard of 
the Maximianifts. The narrow and ſolitary 


path which their firſt leaders had marked 


out, continued to deviate from the great ſo- 


a bluſh, that whoer Chriſt ſhould defend to 
judge the earth, he would ſind his true re- 


the ſame language and manners, the ſame 
tical powers of the empire, the Donatiſts 


and four hundred biſhops acknowledged the 
ene re of their primate. But the in- 


ciety of mankind. Even the imperceptible 
fect of the Rogatians could affirm, without 


ligion oreſerved only in a few nameleſs vil- 


lages of the Cæſarean: Mauritania (10). 


The ſchiſm of the Donatiſts was confined The Trini- 


to Africa: the more diffuſive miſchief of the 
Trinitarian controverſy ſucceſſively penetrated 
into every part of the Chriſtian world. The 


tarian con- 
troverſy. 


former was an accidental quarrel, occaſioned 


by the abuſe of freedom; the latter was a 


high and myſterious argument, derived from 


(9) See the fixth book of Optatus Milevitanus, p. 91—100. 


(10) Tillemont, Mem. Ecclefiaſtiques, tom. vi, part i, p. 253. 


He laughs at their partial cruelty. He revered Auguſtin, the great 


the 


| IT of the ſyſtem of predeſtination. 
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the abuſe of philoſophy. From the age of 
Conſtantine to that of Clovis and Theodoric, 
the temporal intereſts both of the Romans 
and Barbarians were deeply involved in the 
| theological diſputes of Arianiſm. The hil- 
torian may therefore be permitted reſpect- 
fully to withdraw the evus of the ſanctuary ; 
and to deduce the progreſs ot reaſon and 
faith, of error and paſſion, from the ſchool of 
Plato to the decline and fall of the empire. 
The ſyſtem The genius of Plato, informed by his own 
3 meditation, or by the traditional knowledge 
Chriſt 30. Of the prieſts of Egypt (11), had ventured to 
ccexplore the myſterious nature of the Deity. 
When he had elevated his mind to the ſub- 
lime contemplation of the firſt felf-exiſtent, 
neceſſary cauſe of the univerſe, the Athe- 
min fage was incapable of conceiving how 
the ſimple unity of his eftence could admit 
the infinite variety of diſtinct and ſucceſſive 
ideas which compoſe the model of the intel- 
lectual world; how a Being purely incor- 
poreal could execute that perfect model, and 
mould with a plaitic hand the rude and in- 
dependent chaos.” The vain hope of extri- 
cating himſelf from theſe difſiculties, which 
muſt ever oppreſs the feeble powers of the 
human mind, might induce Plato to conſi- 
| der the ine nature under the threefold 


(11) Plato Egyptum peragravit ut a Eeerdetibs i nus 
meros et cæleſtia acciperit. Cicero de Finibus, v. 25. The Egyp- 
tians might ſtill preſerve the traditional creed of the Patriarchs. 
Joſephus has perſuaded many of the Chriſtian fathers, that Plato 
derived a part of his knowledge from the Jews; but this vain 
opinion cannot be reconciled with the obſcure ſtate and unſocial 
manners of the Jewiſh people, whoſe ſcriptures were not acceſ- 
ſible to the Greek curioſity til} more than one hundred years aſter 
the death of Plato. Sce Niarſham, Canon, Chron, p. 144. Le 
Clerc, Epiſtol. Critic, vii, p. 177-194. | 


modi- 
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modification; of the firſt cauſe, the reaſon 
or Logos, and the ſoul or ſpirit of the 
_ univerſe. His poetical imagination ſome- 


times fixed and animated theſe metaphyſical 


abſtractions; the three archical or original 


principles were repreſented in that Platonic 


ſyſtem as three Gods, united with each other 
by a miſterious and ineffable generation; and 


the Logos was particularly conſidered under 


the more acceſſible character of the Son of 


an Eternal Father, and the Creator and Go- 
vernor of the world. Such appears to have 
been the ſecret doctrines which were cauti- 
ouſly whiſpered in the gardens of the aca- 
demy; and Which, according to the more 
recent diſciples of Plato, could not be per- 


fectly underſtood, till after an aſſiduous ſtudy 


of thirty years (1 2). 
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The arms of the Macedonians diffuſed over ate i 10 


Aſia and Egypt the language and learning ot: 
Greece; and the theological ſyſtem of Plato da. Be. 


he ſchool 
of Alexan- 


was taught, with leſs reſerve, and perhaps, fore Chriſt 


with ſome improvements 1n the celebrated“ 
ſchool of Alexandria (13). A numeczous co- 
lony of Jews had been invited, by the fa- 
vour of the Ptolemies, to ſettle in their new 


capital (14). While the bulk of the nation 


(12) The modern guides who lead me to the knowledge of the 
Platonic ſyſtem are, Cudworth Intellectual ſyſtem, p. 5686200), 
Balnage (Hiſt. des Juifs, J. iv, c. iv, p. £3—86), Le Clerc (Epiſt. 
Crit. vii, p. 194-1209), and Brucker (Hiſt, Philoſoph. tom. 1, p. 675 


—706). As the learning of theſe writers was equal, and their 


intention dilerent, an inquiſitive obſerver may derive inſtruction 
from their diſputes, and certainty from their agreement. 


(13) Brucker, Hiſt. Philoſoph. tom. i, p. 1349—1357. The 
Alexandrian ſchool is 5 by Strabo (I. xvu) and Ammianus 
(xxii. 6). | 


(14) Joſeph. Antiquitat. „„ Baſnage, Hiſt, = Juits, 


vi. e. 7. 
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pr actiſed the legal ceremonics, and purſued 
the lucrative occupations of commerce, a 
tew Hebrews, of a more liberal ſpirit, de- 
voted their lives to religious and philoſophical 
contemplation (15). They cultivated with 
diligence, and embraced with ardour, the 
theological ſyſtem of the Athenian age. 


But their national Pride would have been 


mortiſied by a fair confeſſion of their former 


poverty: and they boldly marked, as the 
ſacred inheritance of their anceſtors, the 


gold and jewels which they had fo lately 
ttolen from their Egyptian maſters. One 
hundred years before the birth of Chriſt, a 


Before 


hriſt 190, 


philoſophical treatiſe, which manifeſtly be- 
trays the ſtyle and ſentiments of the ſchool of 

Plato, was produced by the Alexandrian 
Jews, and unanimouſly received as a genuine 


and valuable relic of the inſpired Wiſdom of 
Solomon (16). A ſimilar union of the Mo- 


ſaic faith, and the Grecian philoſophy, diſ- 


: tinguiſhes the works of Philo, which were 
compoſed, for the moſt part, under the reign 


of Auguſtus 6 2 The material ſoul of the 


( 130 For the origin wy the Jewiſh ohiloſophy. ſee Euſcbius, 
Præparat. Evangel. viii, 9, 10. According to Philo, the The- 


rapeutæ ſtudied philoſophy; and Brucker has proved (Hiſt. Phi- 
loſoph. tom. ii, p. 787), that they gave the preference to that 


of Plato. 


(16) See Galmet, Diſſertations ſur la Bible, tom. ii, p. 277. 
The book of the Wiſdom of Solomon was received by many of the 
fathers as the work of that monarch; and although rejected by the 
Proteſtants for want of a Hebrew original, it has obtained, with _ 


the reſt of the Vulgate, the ſanction of the council of Trent. 


(17) The Platoniſm of Philo, which was famous to a proverb, 


is proved beyond a doubt by Le Clerc (Epiſt. Crit. viii, p. 211— 


228). Baſnage (Hiſt. des Juifs, 1. iv, c. 5) has clearly aſcertained, 


that the theological works of Philo were compoſed before the death, 


and moſt probably before the birth, of Chriſt. In ſuch a time of 


| darkneſs, the knowledge of Philo is more aſtoniſhing than his er- 


rors. Bull, Defenſ. Fid. Nicen. ſ. i, c. 1. p. 12. 


univerſe 
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univerſe ( 18) might offend the piety of ns” 
Hebrews : but they apvlied the character of 
the Locos to the Jehovah of Moſes and the 
patriarchs; and the Son of God was intro- 
duced upon earth under a viſible. and even 
human appearance, to perform thoſe fami- 
lar offices Which ſeem incompatible with the 
nature and attributes of the Univerſal Cauſe 10). 

The eloquence of Plato, the name of Rescaled 
Solomon, the authority of the ſchool of by the 
Alexandria, and the conſent of the Jews and m_ 


Greeks, were inſufficient to eſtabliſh the truth 97. 


of a myſterious doctrine, which might pleaſe, 
but could not fatisfy, a rational mind. A 


prophet, or apoſtle, inſpired by the Deity, 
can alone exerciſe a lawtul dominion over 


the faith of mankind; and the theology of 
Plato might have been for ever confounded 
with the philoſophical viſions of the Aca- 
demy, the Porch, and the Lycæum, if the 

name and divine attributes of the Logos had 
not been confirmed by the celeſtial pen of 
the laſt and molt ſublime of the Evangeliſts 
(20). The Chriſtian Revelation, Which was 
con- 


fr 8) Mens agitat molem, et magno ſe corpori ek, 


Belides this material ſoul, Cudworth has diſcovered (p. 362) in . 


Amelius, Porphyry, Plotin: th and as he thinks, in Plato himſelf, 
a ſuperior, ſpiritual, pe rceſenian foul of the univerſe. But this 
double ſoul is exploded by Brucker, Baſnage, and Le Clerc, as an 


idle fancy of the latter Platoniſts. 


(19) Petav. Dogmata Theologica, tom. ii, l. viii, c. 2, P. 791. 
Bull, Defent Fid, Nicen. ſ. i, c. 1, p- 8, 74 This notion, till it 


was abuſed by the Arians, was freely adopted in the Chriſtian the- 
ology. Tertullian (adv. Praxeam, c. 16) has a remarkable and 


dangerous paſſage. After contraſting, with indiſcreet wit, the na- 
ture of God, and the actions of Jehovah, he concludes: Scilicet 
ut hæc de filio Dei non credenda fuiſſe, l non ſeripta eſſent; fortafle 
non credenda de Patre licet ſcripta. 


(20) The Platoniſts admired the beginning of the Goſpel of 
St. Jenn, as Wa an exact ae of their -n principles. 
X 2 Auguſtin. 
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conſummated under the reign of Nerva, 
diſcloſed to the world the amazing ſecret, 
that the Logos, who was with God from 
the beginning, and was God, who had made 
all things, and for whom all things had been 
made, was incarnate in the perſon of Jeſus 
of Nazareth; who had been born of a 
virgin, and ſuffered death on the croſs. 
Belides the general deſign of fixing on a per- 


O 
petual baſis the divine honours of Chriſt, 


the moſt ancient and reſpectable of the eccle- 


liaſtical writers have aſcribed to the evan- 
gelic theologian, 2 particular intention to 


confute two oppolite hereſies, which diſ- 
turbed the peace of the primitive church (21). 


I. The faith of the Trans 22), perhaps of 


the Nazarenes (23), was groſs and imperfect. 


They revered Jeſus as the greateſt of the 
prophets, endowed with ſupernatural virtue 


and power. They aſcribed to his perſon 


and to his future reign all the predictions of 
the Hebrew oracles which relate to the ſpi- 
ritual and everlaſting kingdom of the pro- 
miſed Meſſiah (24). Some of them might 


confeſs 


Auguſtin. de Civitat. Det, x. 29. . apud Cyril. adverſ. 


Julian. I. viii, p. 283. But in the third and fourth centuries, the 


Platoniſts of Alexandria might improve their Trinity, by the fc- 


cret ſtudy of the Chriſtian theology. 


(21) See Beauſobre, Hiſt. Critique du Manicheiſme. tom. i, p. 377. 
The Goſpel according to St. John is ſuppoſed to have been pub- 


liſhed about ſeventy years after the death of Chriſt. 


(22) The ſentiments of the Ebionites are fairly ſtated by Moſ- 


heim (p. 33T) and Le Clerc (Hiſt. Eccleſ. p. 535). The Cle- 


mentines, publiſhed among the apoſtolic fathers, are attributed by 
the critics to one of theſe ſectaries. 


(33) Staunch polemics, like Bull (Judicium Eccleſ. Cathol. 
c. 2), inſiſt on the orthodoxy of the Nazarenes; which appears 
leſs pure and certain in the eyes of Moſheim (p. 330). 


(24) The humble condition and ſufferings of Jeſus have always 
been a ſtumbling-block to the Jews. bs Deus .. . contrariis co- 
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_ confeſs that he was born of a virgin; but 
they obſtinately rejected the preceding exiſ- 
tence and divine perfection of the Logos, or 


Son of God, which are ſo clearly defined in 
the Goſpel of St. John. About fifty years 
afterwards, the Ebionites, whoſe errors are 


mentioned by Juſtin Martyr with leſs ſeverity 
than they ſeemed to deſerve (25), formed a 
very inconfiderable portion of the Chriſtian 


name. II. The Gnoſtics, who were diſtin- 


guiſhed by the epithet of Docetes, deviated 


into the contrary extreme ; and betrayed the 


human, while they aſſerted the divine, na- 
ture of Chriſt. Educated in the ſchool of 


Plato, accuſtomed to the ſublime idea of the 


Logos, they readily conceived that the 


brighteſt on, or Emanation of the Deity, 
might aſſume the outward ſhape and viſible 


appearances of a mortal (26); but they 


vainly pretended, that the imperfections of 
matter are incompatible with the purity of a 
celeſtial ſubſtance. While the blood of 


Chriſt yet ſmoaked on Mount Calvary, the 


Docetes invented the impious and extrava- 
gant hypotheſis, that inſtead of iſſuing from 
the womb of the Virgin 27), he had de- 


ſcended 


< coloribus Meſſiam depinxerat ; futurus erat Rex, Judex, Paſtor, 

Kc. See Limborch et Orobio Amica Collat. p. 8, 19, 53—76, 192 
2234. But this objection has obliged the believing Chriſtians to 
lift up their eyes to a ſpiritual and everlaſting kingdom. 


(25) Juſtin Martyr, Dialog. cum Tryphonte, p. 43, 144. See 
Le Clerc, Hiſt. Ecclef. p. 615. Bull and his editor Grabe (Judi- 
cium Eccleſ. Cathol. c. 7, and Appendix), attempted to diſtort 
either the ſentiments or the words of Juſtin; but their violent cor- 
rection of the text is rejected even by the Benedictine editors. 


(26) The Arians reproached the orthodox party with borrowing 


their Trinity from the Valentinians and Marcionites. See Beau- 
ſobre, Hiſt, du Manicheiſme, I. iii, c. 5, 7. | 


(27) Non dignum eſt ex utero credere Deum, et Deum Chriſtum 


«4.7 ae num eſt ut tanta m ajeſtas per ſordes et ſqualores 
mulieris 
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ſcended on the banks of the Jordon in the 

form of perfect manhood ; that he had im- 
poſed on the ſenſes of his enemies, and of 

his diſciples; and the miniſters of Pilate had 
waſted their impotent rage on an airy phan- 
tom, who ſeemed to expire on the croſs, and, 

after three days, to rife from the dead (28). 
Myſterious The divine ſanction, which the Apoſtle 
dern had beſtowed on the fundamental principle of 
the theology of Plato, encouraged the learned 
proſelytes of the ſecond and third centuries 

to admire and ſtudy the writings of the 
Athenian ſage, who had thus marvellouſly an- 
ticipated one of the moſt ſurpriſing diſco- 

veries ot the Chriſtian revelation. The re- 
ſpectable name of Plato was uſed by the or- 
thodox (29, and abuſed by the heretics (30), 

as the common ſupport of truth and error: 

the authority of his ſkilful commentators, 


mulieris tranſire credatur. The Gnoſtics aſſerted the impurity 
of matter, and of marriage; and they were ſcandalized by the 
groſs interpretations of the fathers, and even of Auguſtin him- 
 Telf. See Beauſobre, tom. ii, p. 523. 


(28) Apoſtolis adhuc in ſæculo aer apud Nane 
Chriſti ſanguine recente, et phantaſma corpus Domini aſſerebatur. 
Cotelerius thinks Patres Apoſtol. tom. ii, p. 24) that thoſe who 
will not allow the Docetes to have ariſen in the time of the Apoſtles, 
may with equal reaſon deny that the ſun ſhines at noon-day. Thele 
Docetes, who formed the molt conſiderable party among the Gnoſtics, 
were ſo called, becauſe they granted only a ſeeming body to Chriſt, 


(29) Some proofs of the reſpe& which the Chriſtians entertained 
for the per.on and doctrine of Plato, may be found in De la Mothe 


le Vayer, tom. v, p. 135, &c. edit. 1757; and Baſnage, Hiſt, 
des Juifs, tom. iv, p. 29, 79, &c. | 


(30) Doleo bona fide, Platonem omnium - bereticorum condi- 
mentarium factum. Tertullian. de Anima, c. 23. Petavius 
{ Dogm. Theolog. tom. iii, proleg. 2) ſhews that this was a gene- 
ral complaint. Beauſobre (tom. i, J. ths c. 9, 10), has deduced the 
Gvoſtic errors from Platonic principles; and as, in the ſchool of 
Alexandria, thoſe pri: nciples were blended with the Oriental philo- 
Tophy (Brack er, ton. 1, p. 135%), the ſentiment of Eeautobre may 
be reconciled with che opinion of Nioſheim ( (General Hiſtory of the 


Church, vol. , P. 37) | 
ang 
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and the ſcience of d alectic, e employed 
to juſtify the remote conſequences of his 
opinions; and to ſupply the diſcreet ſilence 
of the inſpired writers. The ſame ſubtle and 
profound queſtions concerning the nature, the 
generation, the diſtinction, and the equality 


of the three divine perſons of the myſterious 


Triad, or Trinity (31), were agitated in the 
philoſophical, and, in the Chriſtian, ſchools 
of Alexandria. An eager ſpirit of curioſity 
_ urged them to explore the ſecrets of the 
| abyſs; and the pride of the profeſſors, and 
of their diſciples, was ſatisfied with the ſci- 
ence of words. But the moſt ſagacious of 
the Chriſtian theologians, the great Athena- 


ſius himſelf, has candidly confeſſed (32), that 
whenever he forced his underſtanding to me- 


ditate on the divinity of the Logos, his toil- 
ſome and unavailing efforts recoiled on them- 
ſelves; that the more he thought, the leſs he 
comprehended; and the more he wrote, the 


leſs capable was he of expreſſing his thoughts. 


In every ſtep of the enquiry, we are com- 
pelled to feel and acknowledge the immen- 
ſurable diſproportion between the ſize of the 
object and the capacity of the human mind. 
We may ſtrive to abſtract the notions of time, 
of ſpace, and of matter, which ſo cloſely ad- 
here to all the preceptions of our experi- 
mental Knowledge. But as ſoon as We pre- 


(31) If Theophilus, biſhop of Antioch (ſee Dupin, Bibliotheque 


Eccleſiaſtique, torn. i, p. 66, was the firſt who employed the 


word Triad, Trinity, that abſtra& term, which was already familiar 
to the ſchools of philoſophy, muſt have been introduced into the 
theology of the Chriſtians after the middle of the ſecond century. 


32) Athanaſius, tom. i, p. 808. His expreſſions have uncom- 
mon energy; and as he was writing to Monks, there could not 
be any o<calon for him to 724 a rational language. 
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ſume to reaſon of infinite ſubſtance, of ſpi- 
ritual generation; as often as we deduce any 


politive concluſions from a negative idea, we 
are involved in darkneſs, perplexity, and in- 


evitable contradiction. As theſe difticulties 
ariſe from the nature of the ſubject, they 


oppreſs, with the ſame inſuperable weight, 


the philoſophic and the theological diſputant; 


but we may obſerve two eſſential and pecu- 
liar cir cumſtances, which diſcriminated the 


doctrines of the Catholic church from the 


opinions of the Platonic ſchool. 
I. A choſen ſociety of philoſophers, men 


Chriſtians. Of a liberal education and curious diſpoſition, 


might ſilently meditate, and temperately diſ- 
cuſs, in the gardens of Athens or the library 
of Alexandria, the abſtruſe queſtions of meta- 


phyſical ſcience. The lofty ſpeculations, 
which neither convinced the underſtanding, 
nor agitated the paſſions, of the Platontiſts 
themſelves, were careleſsly overlooked b 


the idle, the buſy, and even the ſtudious 


part of mankind (33) But after the Logos 
had been revealed as the ſacred object of the 
faith, the hope, and the religious worſhip of 


the Chriſtians; ; the myſterious ſyſtem was 
embraced by a numerous and increaſing mul- 


titude in every province of the Roman 


world. Thoſe perſons Who, from their age, 


or ſex, or occupations, were the leaſt qua- 
lized to judge, who were the leaſt exerciſed 


in the habits of abſcr ace 1 rcaioning; alpired 


(33) Ina treatiſe which profeſſed to expla in the opinions of the 
ancient philoſophers concerning the nature of the gods, we might 
expect to difcover the theological Trinity of Plato. But Cicero 


very honeſtly confeſſed, that though he had tranſlated the Ti- 


mæus, he could never underft: and that m y:terious dialogue, Sce 
Hicronym. Præf. ad l. 25 in Iſaiam, tom. v, p. 154. 


to 
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to contemplate the ceconomy of the Divine 
Nature: and it is the boaſt of Tertullian (34), 
that a Chriſtian mechanic could readily an- 
ſwer ſuch queſtions as had perplexed the 
wiſeſt of the Grecian ſages. Where the ſub- 


ject lies ſo far beyond our reach, the differ- 
ence between the higheſt and the loweſt of 
human underſtandings may indeed be calcu- 
lated as infimitely ſmall ; yet the degree of 
weakneſs may perhaps be meaſured by the 


degree of obſtinacy and dogmatic confidence. 


Theſe ſpeculations, inſtead of being treated as 
the amuſement of a vacant hour, became the 


mot ſerious buſineſs of the preſent, and the moſt 
uſetul preparation for a future, life. A theology, 
which it was incumbent to beheve, which 
it was impious to doubt, and which it might 
be dangerous, and even fatal to miſtake, be- 
came the familiar topic of private meditation 
and popular diſcourſe, The cold indifference 


of philoſophy was inflamed by the fervent 


ſpirit of devotion ; and even the metaphors 


of common language ſuggeſted the fallacious 


prejudices of ſenſe and experience. The 
Chriſtians, who abhorred the groſs and im- 


pure generation of the Greek mythology 
(35), were tempted to argue from the fa- 


miliar analogy of the filial and paternal re- 
lations. The character of Son ſeemed to im- 


ply a perpetual ſubordination to the volun- 


(34) Tertullian. in Apolog. c. 46. | See Bayle, Dictionnaire, au 


mot Simonide, His remarks on the preſumption of Tertullian are 
proſound and intereſting, 


(35) Lactantius, iv, 8. Vet the Probole, or Profits which the 
moſt orthodox divines borrowed without ſcruple from the Va- 
lentinians, and illuſtrated by the compariſons of a fountain and 
fiream, the tun and its rays, &c. either meant nothing, or fa- 
voured a material idea of the divine generation. See Beauſobre, 
tom. i, I. ui, c. %% Pu 548. | 
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tary author of his exiſtence (36); but as the 
act of generation, in the molt | ritual and 
abſtract ſenſe, muſt be ſuppoſed to tranſmit 
the properties of a common nature (37), 
they durſt not preſume to circumſcribe the 
powers or the duration of the Son of an eter- 
nal and omnipotent Fatner. Fourſcore years 
after the death of Chriſt, the Chriſtians of 
Bythinia declared betore the tribunal of Pliny, 
that they invoked him as a god: and his 
divine honours have been perpetuated in 
every age and country, by the various ſects 
who aſſume the name of his diſciples (38). 
Their tender reverence for the memory of 
Chriſt, and their horror for the profane wor- 
ſhip of any created being, would have en- 
gaged them to affert the equal and abſolute 
divinity of the Logos, if their rapid aſcent 
toward the throne of heaven had not been 
imperceptibly checked by the apprehenſion of 
violating the unity and ſole ſupremacy of the 
great Father of Chriſt and of the univerſe. 
The ſuſpenſe and fluctuation produced in the 
minds or the Chriſtians by theſe oppoſite ten- 
dencies, may be obſerved in the writings of 
the theologians who flouriſhed after the end 


(3+) Many of the primitive writers have frankly confeſſed, that 
the Son owed his being to the vil! of the Father. Sce Clarke's 
Scripture Trinity, p. 280—287, On the other hand, Athanaſius 
and his follow=rs ſeem unwilling to grant what they are afraid to 
deny. The ſchoolmea extricate themſelves from this difficulty by 
the diſtinction of a # receding and a concomitant will. Petav. Dogm. 
Theoiog. tom. ii, . vi, C. 8, p. 5$87—603. 


(37) Sec PEtay, Dogm. Theolog. tom. 1 li, c. IO, p. 159. 


(33) Carmengue Chriſto quaſi Deo dice re ſecum invicem. Plin. 
Fviſt, x, 97. The ſenſe of Devs, Go Elif, in the ancient lan- 
guages, is critically examined by. Le Clerc (Ars. Critica, p. 150— 
156), md the pre priety of wer ſh ziping a. very exce lent CFeat! 
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of the apoſtolic age, and before the origin 


of the Arian controverſy. Their ſuffrage is 


claimed, with equal confidence, by the or- 


thodox and by the heretical parties; and the 


moſt inquiſitive critics have fairly allowed, 


that if they had the good fortune of poſſeſſing 


the Catholic verity, they have delivered 
their conceptions in looſe, inaccurate, and 


ſometimes contradictory language (39). 
II. The devotionof individuals was the firſt 


tians from the Platoniſts: the ſecond was the 
authority of the church. The diſciples of 


philoſophy aflerted the rights of intellectual 

freedom, and their reſpect for the ſentiments 
of their teachers was a liberal and voluntary 
tribute, which they offered to ſuperior rea- 
ſon. But the Chriſtians formed a numerous 


and diſciplined ſociety; and the juriſdiction 


of their laws and magiſtrates was ſtrictly ex- 
erciſed over the minds of the faithful. The 


looſe wanderings of the imagination were gra- 
dually confined by creeds and confeſſions 
(40); the freedom of private judgment ſub- 
mitted to the public wiſdom of ſynods; the 
authority of a theologian was determined by 


his ecclefiaſtical rank; and the epiſcopal ſuc- 
ceſſors of the apoſtles inflicted the cenſures 


of the church on thoſe who deviated from the 


orthodox belief. But in an age of religious 


(39) See Daille de Uſu Patrum, and Le Clerc, Bibliotheque 
Univerſelle, tom. x, p. 409. To arraign the faith of the Anti- 
Nicene fathers, was the object, or at leaſt has been the effect, of 


the ſtupendous work of Petavius on the Trinity (Dogm. Theolog. 
tom. ii); nor has the deep impreſſion been erazed by the learned 


delence of Biſhop Bull. 

(10) The mot ancient creeds were drawn up with the greateſt 
latitude, See Bull (Judicium Eeclef. Cathol.), who tries to pre- 
vent Eviſcopius from deriving any advantage from this obſervation. 
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controverſy, every act of oppreſſion adds 
new force to the elaſtic vigour of the 
mind; and the zeal or obſtinacy of a ſpiritual 


rebel was ſometimes ſtimulated by ſecret mo- 


tives of ambition or avarice. A metaphy- 
kcal argument became the cauſe or pretence 
of political conteſts; the ſubtleties of the 


Platonic ſchool, were uſed as the badges of 


popular factions, and the diſtance which ſe- 
parated their reſpective tenets was enlarged or 
magnified by the acrimony of diſpute. As 


long as the dark hereſies of Praxeas and Sa- 
bellius laboured to confound the Father with 
the Son (41), the orthodox party might be 
excuſed if they adhered more ſtrictly and 


more earneſtly to the diſtinction, than to the 


= _ of the divine perſons. But as ſoon as 


e heat of controverſy had ſublided, and the 


_ progreſs of the Sabellians was no longer an ob- 
ject of terror to the churches of Rome, of 


Africa, or of Egypt; the tide of theological 
opinion began to flow with a gentle but 
ſteady motion toward the contrary extreme ; 


and the moſt orthodox doctors allowed them- 
ſelves the uſe of the terms and definitions 


which had been cenſured in the mouth of the 
ſectaries (42). After the edict of toleration 
had reſtored peace and leiſure to the Chriſ- 
tians, the Trinitarian controverſy was re- 
yived in the ancient ſeat of Platoniſm, the 


(41) The herefies of Praxeas, Sabellius, &c. are accurately ex- 


_ plained by Moſheim (p. 425, 680—714). Praxeas, who 


came to Rome al-out the end of the ſccond century, deceived, for 
ſome time, the ſimplicity of the biſhop, and was confuted by the 
pen of the angry 'Vertullian, 


(42) Socrates acknowledges, Es the hereſv of Arins proceeded 


from his ttrong dafire to ciabracg an opinion the moit di; ametrically 


2 


o ppl. e 8 that ol 0 zubellius. 


learned, 
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learned, the opulent, the tumultuous city of 
Alexandria; and the flame of religious diſ- 


cord was rapidly communicated from tlie 


ſchools, to the clergy, the people, the pro- 
vince, and the Eaſt. The abſtruſe queſtion 


of the eternity of the Logos was agitated in 


eccleſiaſtic conferences, and popular ler mons; 


and the heterodox opinions of Arius (43) were Arias. 


ſoon made public by his own zeal, and by 


that of his adverſaries. His moſt . eee 22 


adverſaries have acknowledged the learning 
and blameleſs life of that eminent preſbyter; ; 
who, in a former election, had declared, his 
pretenſions to the epiſcopal throne (44). His 
_ competitor Alexander aſſumed the office of 
his judge. The important cauſe was argued be- 
fore him; and if athrit he ſeemed to hefita ate, he 
At length pronounced his final ſentence, 


as an abſolute rule of faith (45). The un- 


daunted preſbyter, who preſumed to reſiſt 
the authority of his angry biſhop, was ſepa- 
rated from the communion of the church. 
But the pride of Arms was ſupported by the 
applauſe of a numerous party. He reck- 
oned among his Immediate followers two 


(43) The figure and manners of Arius, the character and num- 


bers of his firſt proſelytes, are painted in very lively colours by Epi- 
phanius (tom. i, Hæreſ. lxix, 3, p. 729); and we cannot but 


regret that he ſnould ſoon forge the hiſtorian, to aſſume the taſk of 
controverſy. 


(44) Sec Philoſtorgius (J. i, c. 3), and Godefroy's ample Com- 
mentary. Yet the credibility of Philoſtorgius is leſſened, in the 


eyes of the orthdox, by his Arianiſm; and in thoſe of rational 


critics, by his paſſion, his prejudice, and his ignorance. 


(45) Sozomen (1. 1, c. 15) repreſents Alexander as indifferent, 
and even ignorant, in the beginning of the controverſy ; while 80. 
crates (1. i, c. 5) aſcribes the origin of the diſpute to the vain 
curioſity of his theological ſpeculations, Dr. Jortin (Remarks on. 
Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, vol. ii, p. 178) has cenſured, with his uſual 
freedom, the conduct of Alexander: argos opy n 6 .o 
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biſhops of Egypt, ſeven preſbyters, twelve 
deacons, and (what may appear almoſt ingre- 
dible) ſeven hundred virgins. A large m: ma- 
jority of the biſhops of Aſia appeared to ſup- 
port or favour his cauſe ; and their 5 
were conducted by Euſebius of Cæſarea, the 
moſt learned of the Chriſtian prelates ; and 
by Euſebius of Nicomedia, who had acquired 
the reputation of a ſtateſman vithout for- 
feiting that of a ſaint. Synods in Paleſtine 
and Bithynia were oppoſed to the ſynods of 
Egypt. The attention of the prince and 
, people was attracted by this theological diſ- 
4, D. pute; and the diciſion, at the end of ſix 
years (46), was referred to the ſupreme au- 
thority of the general council of Nice. 
Three ff When the myſteries of the Chriſtian faith 
Tray. the were dangeroully expoied to public de- 
” bate, it might be obſerved, that the human 
_ underſtanding was capable of forming three 
diſtinct, chough imperfect, ſyſtems, concern- 
ing the nature of the Divine Trinity; and it 
| Was pronounced, that none of theſe ſyſtems, 
Fi in a pure and abſolute ſenſe, were exempt 
1 Arlanilm. from hereſy and error (47). I. According 
1 to the firſt hypotheſis, which was maintained 
= by Arius and his difciples, the Logos was a de- 
{ - pendent and ſpontaneous production, created 
vt . .rom- nothing by the will of the . 


| l (46) The flames of Arianiſm might 3 for ſome time in ſecret; 

45 but there is reaſon to believe that they burſt out with violence as 

„ | No _ early as the year 319. Tillemont, Mem. Eccleſ. tom. vi, p. 774 

| | (47 Quid credidit? Certe, aut tria nomina audiens tres Deos 

eſſe credidit, et idololatra effetus eſt; aut in tribus vocabulis tri- 
nominem credens Deum, in Sabellii kzreſim incurrit; aut edoctus 
ab Arianis unum eſſe verum Deum Patrem, ſilium et ſpiritum 
ſanctum credidit creaturas. Aut extra hæc quid eredere potuerit 
neſcio. Hieronym. adv. Luciferianos. Jerom reſerves for the laſt 
the orthodox {yſem, which is more complicated and difficult. 
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The Son, by whom all things were made 
(48), had been begotten before all worlds, 

and the longeſt of the aſtronomical periods 
could be compared only as a fleeting moment 


to the extent of his duration ; yet this du- 
ration was not infinite (49), and there had 


| been a time which preceded the ineffable 
generation of the Logos. On this only 


| begotten Son the Sg Father had 
transtuted his ample 185 and impreſſed 
the effulgence of his Hoy, Viſihle image 


of inviſible perfection, he {aw, at an immea- 


ſurable diſtance beneath his feet, the thrones 


of the brighteſt archangels: yet he ſhone 
only with a reflected light, and, like the 
ſons of the Roman emperors, who were in- 


veſted with the titles of Cazizr or Auguſtus 
(50), he governed the univerſe in obedience | 


to the will of his Father and Monarch. II. In 
the ſecond hypotheſis, the Logos poſſeſſed all 


| the inherent, incommunicable pertections, 


which religion and Philoſophy appropriated 
to the Supreme God. Three diſtinct and in- 


finite minds or ſubſtances, three co- equal and 


co- eternal beings, compoſed the Divine Ef- 
ſence ( 5103 and it would have implied con- 
tradiction, 


(48) As the doctrine of abſolute creation from nothing, was 


gradually introduced among the Chriſtians (Beauſobre, tom. ii, 
p. 165 —215), the dignity of the workman very naturally roſe with 
that of the worZ. | 


(49) The Metaphyſics of Dr. Clarke (Scripture Trinity, p. 27 6— 
280) could digeſt an eternal generation from an infinite cauſe. 


(50) This profane and abſurd ſimile is employed by ſeveral of 


| the primitive fathers, particularly by Athenagoras, in his Apo- 
logy to the emperor Marcns and his ſon; and it is alleged, with- 


out cenſure, by Bull himſelf. See Defenſ. Fid. Nicen. ſ. iii, c. 5, No 4. 


(51) See Cudworth's Intellectual Syſtem, p. 559, 579. This 
dangerous hypotheſis was countenanced by the two Gregories, of 
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tradiction, that any of them ſhould have 
exiſted, or that they ſhould ever ceaſe to ex- 
iſt (5 2). The advocates of a ſyſtem which 
formed to eſtabliſh three indepe ndent Deities, 
attempted to preſerve the unity of the Firſt 
Cauſe, ſo conſpicuous in the deſign and order 
of the world by the perpetual concord of their 


adminiſtration, and the eſſential agreement of 


their will. A faint reſemblance of this unity 


of action may be diſcovered in the ſocieties 
of men, and even of animals. The cauſes 
which diſturb their harmony proceed only 


from the imperfection and inequality of their 
faculties: but the omnipotence Which is 
guided by infinite wiſdom and goodneſs, 


cannot fail of chuſing the ſame means for the 
accompliſhment of the ſame ends. III. Three 


Beings, who, by the ſelf. derived neceſſity of 


their exiſtence, poſſeſs all the divine attri- 


butes in the moſt perfect degree; who are 
eternal in duration, infinite in ſpace, and in- 


timately preſent to each other, and to the 
whole univerſe; irreſiſtibly force themſelves 


on the aſtoniſhed mind, as one and the ſame 


Being (53), Who, in the Xconomy of grace, 


as well as in that of nature, may manifeſt 


himſelf under different forms, and be confi- 


dered under different aſpects. By this hypo- 


theſis, a re al ſubſtantial I rinity 18 refined into 


Nyſſa and 5 by Cyril of Alexandria, John of Damaſcus, 
| &c. See Cudworth, p. 603. Le Clerc, Bibliotheque Univerſelle, | 
tom, xviii. p. 97 —10ſ. 


(52) Auguſtin ſeems to envy the freedom of the -hiloſophers, | 
Liberis verbis loquuntur philoſopht . . .. Nos autem non dicimus 
duo vel tria principia, duos vel tre- Decs. De Civitat. Dei, x, 23. 


(53) Boetius, who was deeply verſed in the philoſophy of Plato 
and Ariſtotle, explains the unity of the Trinity by the iz-diference 
of the three perſons. See the judicious remark of Le Clerc, Bibli 
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a irinity of names, and abſtract modifica- 
tions, that ſubſiſt only in the mind which 
conceives them. The Logos is no longer a 


perſon, but an attribute; and it is only 3 in a 


figurative ſenſe, that the epithet of Son can 
be applied to the eternal reaſon winch was 
with God from the beginning, and by which, 


not by whom, all things were made. The 


incarnation of the Logos is reduced to 2 mere 


inſpiration of the Divine Wiſdom, which 
filled the ſoul, and directed all the actions 
of the man Jeſus, 'Thus, after revolving 


round the theological circle, we are ſurpriſed 
to find that the Sabellian ends where the Ebio— 


nite had begun; and that the incomprehen- 


ſible myſtery which excites our adoration, 
eludes our enquiry (54). 
If the biſhops of the council of Nice (55 
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Council of 
N ice, 


had been permitted to follow the unbiailed a. D. 325. 


dictates of their conſcience, Arius and his af- 
ſociates could ſcarcely have flattered them- 


ſelves with the hopes of obtaining a majority 


of votes, in favour of an hypotheſis 10 di- 
rectly adverſe to the two moſt popular opi- 
nions of the Catholic world. The Arians 


ſoon perceived the danger of their ſituation, 


(54) Tf the Sabellians were ſtartled at this concluſion, they were 
driven down another precipice into the confeſſion, that the Father 
was born of a virgin, that Ye had ſuſſered on the croſs; and thus 


deſerved the odious epithet of Parri-po i ans, with w hich they were 


branded by their adverſaries. See the invectives of Tertullian 
againſt Praxeas, and the temperate reflection of Moſneim (p. 423— 
681); and Beauſubre, tom. i, I. iti, c. 6, p. 533. 


(55) The tranſactions of the council of Nice are related by the 
ancients, not only in a partial, but in a very imperfect, manner. 


Such a picture as Fra-Paolo would have drawn, can never. be re- 


covered; but ſuch rude ſketches as have been traced by the pencil 
of bigotry, and that of reaſon, may be ſeen in Tillemont (Mem. 
Eceleſ. tom. vi, p. 669—759) and in Le Clerc : (Bibliorhoqus 
Univerſelle, tom. x, p. 435—454)- 
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and prudently aſſumed thoſe modeſt virtues, 
which in the fury of civil and religious diſ- 
ſentions, are ſeldom practited, or even 
praiſed, except by the weaker party. They 
recommended the exercite of Chriſtian cha- 
rity and moderation; urged the incompre- 
henſible nature of the controverſy ; diſ- 
claimed the uſe of any terms or definitions 
which could not be found in the ſcriptures; 
and offered by very liberal conceſſions, to 
ſatisfy their adverſaries, without renouncing 5 
the integrity of their own principles. The 

victorious faction received all their propoſals 
with haughty ſuſpicion; and anxiouſly 
ſought for ſome irreconcileable mark of diſ- 
tinction, the rejection of which might in- 
volve the Arians in the guilt and con- 
ſequences of hereſy. A letter was publicly 
read, and ignominioully torn, in which their 
patron Euſebius of Nicomedia, ingemiouſly 


o- confeſſed that the admiſſion of the Homoou- 


- $10Nn, or Conſubſtantial, a word already fa- 
miliar to the Platoniſts, Was incompatible 
with the principles of their theological ſyſtem. 
The fortunate opportunity was eagerly em- 
braced by the biſhops, who governed the re- 
ſolutions of the ſynod ; and according to the 
lively expreſſion of Ambroſe (56), they uſed 
the ſword, which hereſy itſelf had drawn from 
the ſcabbard, to cut off the head of thc 
hated monſter. The Conſubſtantiality of the 
Father and the Son was eſtabhſhed by the 
council of Nice, and has been unanimouſly 


(56) We are indebted to Ambroſe (de Fide, I. iii, cap. ult.) for 
the knowledge of this curious anecdote. Hoc verbum poſuerunt 
Patres, quod viderunt adverſariis eſſe formidini; ut tanquam evagi- 
pato ab pls gladio, ipſum nefandæ caput herzſcos amputarent. 


received 
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received as a fundamental article of the 
_ Chriſtian faith, by the conſent of the Greek, 
the Latin, the Oriental, and the Proteſtant 


churches. But if the ſame word had not 


ſerved to ſtigmatize the heretics, and to unite 


the Catholics, it would have been inade- 


quate to the purpoſe of the majority, by whom 
it was introduced into the orthodox creed. 
This majority was divided into two parties, 

diſtinguiſhed by a contrary tendency to the 
ſentiments of the Tritheiſts and of the Sabel- 

lia. But as thoſe oppoſite extremes ſeemed 
to overthrow the foundations either of na- 
tural, or revealed, religion, they mutually 


e to qualify the rigour of their prin- 


ciples; and to diſavow the juſt, but invidious, 
conſequences, which might be urged by their 


antagoniſts. The intereſt of the common 
cauſe inclined them to join their numbers, 


and to conceal their differences; their animo- 
ſity was ſoftened by the healing counſels of 
toleration, and their diſputes were ſuſpended 
by the uſe of the myſterious Homecouſron, which 


either party was free to interpret according 
to their peculiar tenets. The Sabellian ſenſe. 


Which, about fifty years before, had obliged 


the council of Antioch (57) to prohibit this 


celebrated term, had endeared it to thoſe 
theologians who entertained a ſecret but 


partial affection for a nominal Trinity. But 


the more. faſhionable ſaints of the Arian 


times, the intrepid Athanaſius, the learned 
Gregory Nazianzen, and the other pillars of 
the church, who ſupported with ability and 


(57) See Bull, Defent Fid. Nicen. ſect. ii, c. i, p. 25-36 
He thinks it his duty to reconcile two orthodox ſynods, 


Y 2 ſucceſs 
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ſucceſs the Nicene doQrine, appeared to con- 
ſider the expreſſion of ſulſtance, as if it had 
been ſynonimous with that of nature; and 
they ventured to illuſtrate their meaning by 
aflirming that three men, as they delong 


, : ; « 2 
to the lame common ſpecies, are conſubſtan- 


tial or homooufian to each other (58). This 


pure and diſtinct equality was tempered, on 
the one hand, by the internal connection, 


and fpiritual penetration, which indiſſolubly 


unites the divine perſons (39); and on the 


other, by the pre-eminence of the Fat er, 


which was acknowledged as far as it 18 


compatible with the independence of the 


Son (60). Within theſe limits the almoſt inviſi- 


ble and tremulous ball of orth odoxy was al- 
| lowed ſecurely to vibrate. *On either ſide, 


beyond this conſecrated ground, the heretics 
and the dæmons lurked in ambuth to ſurpriſe 
and devour the unhappy wanderer. But as 


the degrees of theological hatred depend 
on the ſpirit of the war, rather than on the 


importance of the controverſy, the heretics 
who degraded, were treated with more ſeve— 
rity than thoſe who anihilated, the perſon of 
the Son. The life of Athanaſius was con- 


(58) According to Ariſtotle, the ſtars were Homoouſian to each 


other. That Homoboilſius means of one ſubſtance in #ind, hath | 


© been ſhewn by Petavius, Curcellzus, Cudworth, Le Clerc, &c. 
* and to prove it, would be actum agere.” This 15 the juſt remark 
of Dr. Jortin (vol. ii, p. 212), who examines the Arian contro- 


verſy with learning, candour, and ingenuity. 


(59) See Petavius (Dogm. Theolog. tom. ii, I. iv, c. 16, p. 453), &c, 
Cudworth (p. 559), Bull (ſect, iv, p. 285g—290, edit. Grab). 
The Tegywercir, or circuminceſſio, is perhaps the deepeſt and darkeſt 
corner of the whole theological abyſs. 


(60) The third ſection of Bull's Defence of the Nicene Faith, 
which ſome of his antagoniſts called nonſenſe, and others hereſy, 
is conſecrated to the ſupremacy of the father. 
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{umed in irreconculeable oppoſition to the im- 
pious ne of the Arians (6 1); but he de- 
tended above twenty years the Sabellianiſm 


of Marce lus of Ancyra ; and when at laſt he 


Was wm: to withdraw himſelf from his 
communion, he continued to mention, with 
an ambiguous ſmile, the venial errors of his 


reſpec Table fr end (62). 


The authority of a general council, to Aran 
which the Arians themſelves had been come creeds, 


elled to ſubmit, inſcribed on the banners of 


the orthodox party the myſterious characters 
of the word Homoou/ron, which eſſentially con— 
tributed, notwithſtanding ſome obſcure %il- 
putes, ſorne nocturnal combats, to maintain 
and per petuate tre uniformity of faith, or at 


leaſt of language. The C onſubſtantialiſts, 


who by their ſucceſs have deſerved and ob. 
tained the title of Catholics, gloried in the 


ſimplicity and ſteadineſs of their own cr eed; 
and inſulted the repeated variations of their 
adverſaries, who were deſtitute of any cer- 


tain rule of faith. The ſincerity or the cun- 


ning of the Arian chiefs, the fear of the 


laws or of the people, their reverence for 
Chriſt, their hatred of Athanaſius, all the 
cauſes, human and divine, that influence and 
diſturb the councils of a theological faction, 


introduced among the ſectaries a ſpirit of 


(6: ) The ordinary appellation with which Aba, anc his 


followers choſe to compliment the Arians, wo that of Ariamonites. 


(62) Epiphanius, tom. i, Hzref. Ixi, Fes dee the Ad- 


ventures of Marcellus, in Tillemont {Mem. Eccleſ tom. vii, p. 


980-899). His work, in one book, of the unity of God, was 
anſwer:d in the three books, which are ſtill extant, of Euſcbiue, 
Aﬀera long and ca: etal examination, Petavius (tom. ii, I. i, e. 
14. p. 78), has relustautly p: -onounced the condemnation of Mar- 


ectins, 
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diſcord and inconſtancy, which, in the 


courſe of a few years, erected eighteen dit- 
ferent models of religion (63), and avenged 
the violated dignity of the church. The 


zealous Hilary (64), who, from the peculiar 
hardſhips of his ſituation, was inclined to 


extenuate rather than to aggravate the errors 


of the Oriental clergy, declares, that in the 
wide extent of the ten provinces of Aſia, 


to which he had been baniſhed, there could 


be found very few prelates who had preſerved 


the knowledge of the true God (65). The 


oppreſſion which he had felt, the diſorders 


of which he was the ſpectator and the victim, 


appeaſed, during a ſhort interval, the angry 


paſhons of his ſoul; and in the following 
paſlage, of which T ſhall tranſcribe a few 


lines, the biſhop of Poitiers unwarily de- 
viates into the ſtyle of a Chriſtian philoſo- 


pher. © It is a thing,” ſays Hilary,“ equally 


«©. deplorable and dangerous, that there are 
© as many creeds as opinions among men, 


as many doctrines as inclinations, and as 


(63) 8 1 his epiſtle 8 the ſynods of Seleu- 
cia and Rimini (tom. i, p. 886-905), has given an ample liſt of 
Arian creeds, which has been enlarged and improved by the la- 
bours of the indefatigable Tillemont (Mem. Ecclef. tom. vi, P- 477)- 


(64) Eraſmus, with admirable ſenſe and freedom, has deli- 
neated the juſt character of Hilary. To reviſe his text, to compoſe 


the annals of his life, and to juſtify his ſentiments and conduct, 


is the province of the Benedictine editors. 


(65) Abſque epic, :OPO F. Icufio et paucis cum eo, ex majore parte 


Afar iz decem provinciæ, inter quas conſiſto, vere Deum neſciunt. 


Atque utinam penitus neſcirent! cum procliviore enim venia ig- 
norarent quam obtrectarent. Hilar, de Synodis, five de Fide 
Orjentalium, c. 63, p. 1186, edit. Benedict. In the celebrated 
parallel between atheiſm and ſupcrſtition, the biſhop of Poitiers 


would have been ſurpriſed in the philoſophie ſocicty of DBaple 
Bad 1 4 Mutulch. 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


many ſources of blaſphemy as there : are 
faults among us ; becauſe we make creeds 
arbitrarily, and explain them as arbitrarily. 
The Homoouſion is rejected, and received, 
and explained away by ſucceſſive ſynods. 
„The partial or total reſemblance of the 
Father and of the Son, is a ſubject of diſ- 
«© pute for theſe unhappy times. Every 
„year, nay every moon, we make new 
e creeds to deſcribe inviſible myſteries. We 
% repent of what we have done, we defend 
„ thoſe who repent, we anathematiſe thoſe 
«©. whom we defended. We condemn either 
© the doctrine of others in ourſelves, or our 
© own in that of others; and reciprocally 
% tearing one another to pieces, we have 
been the cauſe of each other's ruin (66). 


cc 
c 
ce 
cc 
cc 


It will not be expected, it would not per- Arian ſecli. 
haps be endured, that I ſhould ſwell this 


theological digrefion, by a minute exami- 


nation of the eighteen creeds, the authors of 


which, for the moſt part, diſclaimed the 
odious name of their parent Arius. It is 


amuſing enough to delineate the form, and 


to trace the vegetation, of a ſingular plant; 


but the tedious detail of leaves 1 


flowers, and of branches without fruit, 
would ſoon exhauſt the patience, and diſap- 
point the curioſity, of the laborious ſtudent. 
One queſtion which gradually aroſe from the 
Arian controverſy, may however be noticed, 
as it ſerved to produce and diſcriminate the 


(66) Hilarius ad Conſtantium, 1. ii, c. 4, 5, p- 1227, 1228, 
This remarkable paſſage deſerved the attention of Mr. Locke, who 


has tranſcribed it (vol. ili, p. 470) into the model of his new com- 


mon- place book, 
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STI DECLINE AND FALL 


three ſets, who were united only by their 
common averſion to the Homoouſion of the 
Nicene {ynod. 1. If they were aſked, Whether 
the Son was Jie unto the Vather ; the queſ- 
tion was reſolutely anſwered in the negative, 
by the heretics who adhered to the principles 
of Arius, or indeed to thoſe of philoſophy ; 
which ſeem to eſtabliſh an infinite difference 
between the Creator and the moſt excellent 
of his creatures. This obvious conſequence 
was maintained by Ætius (67), on whom the 
zeal of his adverſaries beitowed the ſurname 
of the Atheiſt, His reſtleſs and aſpiring ſpirit 
urged him to try almoſt every profeſſion of 
human life. He was ſucceſſively a {lave, or 
at leaſt a huſbandman, a travelling 1 
a goldſmith, a phyſician, a {chool-maſter, : 
theologian, and at lait the apoſtle of a new 
church, which was propagated by the abilities 
of his diſciple Firnoming (68). Armed with 
texts of ſcripture, and with captious ſyllo- 
giſms from the logic of Ariſtotle, the ſubtle 
tins had acquired the fame of an invincible 
diſputant, whom it was impoſhble either to 
ſillence or 2 convince. Such talents: en- 
gazed the friendihip of the Arian biſhops, 
till they were forced to renounce, and even 


( 67) In „ (J. iii, c. 15) the character and adventures 
of Ætius appeared ſingular enough, though they are carefully 
ſoftened by the hand of a friend. The editor Godefroy (p. 153), 
who was more attached to his principles than to his author, has 
collected the odious circumſtances which his various adverſaries 
Lave preſerved or invented. 

(68) According to the judgment of a man who reſpected both 
thoſe ſeckaries, {tins had been endowed with a ſtronger undei- 
ſtanding, and Ennomius had acquired more art and learning 
(1 hiloſtorg: |. viii, c. 18) Ihe confeſiien and apology of 
Er 0110s chick ius, Pibliot. Græc. tom. viii. p. 25-305) is 
one ot the few heretical pieces which have eſcrped. 


to 
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to perſecute, a dangerous ally, who by the 
accuracy of his reaſoning, had prejudiced 
cheir cauſe in the popular opinion, and of- 
fended the piety of their moſt devoted fol- 
Jowers. 2. The omnipotence of the Creator 


ſuggeſted a ſpecious and reſpectful ſolution 


of the /iken;/5 of the Father and the Son; 
and faith might humbly receive what reaſon 
could not preſume to deny, that the Su- 
preme God might communicate his infinite 
pertections, and create a being fimilar only 
to himſelf (69). Theſe Arians were power- 
fully ſupported by the weight and abilities 
of their leaders, who had fucceeded to the 
management of the Huſebian intereſt, and 
who occupied the principal thrones of the 
Eaſt. They deteſted, per haps with ſome af: 
fectation, the impiety of Etius; ; they profeſſed 
to believe, either without reſerve, or accord- 


ing to the ſcriptures, that the Son was dif- 


ferent from all oh t creatures, and ſimilar 
only to the Father. But they denied, that 
he was either of the ſame or of a ſimilar ſub- 
ſtance; ſometimes boldly juſtifying their 
diſſent, and ſometimes objecting to the uſe 
of the word ſubſtance, which ſeems to imply 


an adequate, or at leaſt a diſtin, notion of 


the nature of the Deity. 3. The ſect which 
aſſerted the doctrine of a ſimilar ſubſtance, 
was the moſt numerous, at leaſt in the pro- 
vinces of Aſia; and when the leaders of both 
parties were alſembled in the council of 


169) Yet, according to the opinion of Eſtius and Bull (p. 297), 
there is one power, th: at of creation, which God cammot communi- 
c2"2 to a creature. Eitlus, wh o ſo accurttely defined the limits of 
Omnipotence, was 2 Dutch-man by birth, and by trade a ſcholaſtic 
c TA 3 Bibiiot Eeclel tows, xvii, p. 45 
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Seleucia (70), their opinion would have pre- 
vailed by a majority of one hundred and 
five to forty-three biſhops. The Greek word, 
which was choſen to expreſs this myſterious 
reſemblance, bears ſo cloſe an affinity to the 
orthodox ſymbol, that the profane of every 
age have derided the furious conteſts which 
the difference of a ſingle diphthong excited be- 
tween the Homoouſians and the Homoiou- 
ſians. As it frequently happens, that the 
ſounds and characters which approach the 
[neareſt to each other, accidently repreſent. 
the moſt oppoſite ideas, the obſervation 
would be itſelf ridiculous, if it were poſſible 
to mark any real and ſenſible diſtinction be- 
tween the doctrine of the Semi-Arians, 
as they were improperly ſtyled, and that 
of the Catholics themſelves. The biſhop 
of Poitiers, who in his Phrygian exile 
very wiſely aimed at a coalition of parties, 
_ endeavours to prove that, by a pious and 
faithful interpretation (7 1), the Homoiouſion 
may be reduced to a conſubſtantial ſenſe. Yet 
he confeſſes that the word has a dark and 
ſuſpicious aſpect; and, as if darkneſs were con- 
genial to theological diſputes, the Semi- 
Arians, who advanced to the doors of the 
church, aſſailed them with the moſt unre- 
lenting fury. 


(70) Subinus (ap. Secret. „ had copied the acts; 
Athanaſius and Hilary have explained the diviſions of this Arian 
ſynod; the other circumſtances which are relative to it are carefully 
collected by Euronius and T illemont. 


(71) Fideli et pil intelligentia. . . De Synod. c. 77, p. 1193. In his 
ſhort apologetical note ( firit publiſhed by the Benedictines from a MS. 
of Chartres) he obſerves, that he uſed this cautious expreſſion, qui in- 
telligerem et impiam, p. 1206. See p. :146. Philoſtorgius, v ho 
ſaw thoſe objects through a different medium, is inclined to forget 
the Guercnce: of the important dipatzong. Sce in particular viii, 
17, and Godefroy, p. 25% | | 

; r 17 
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The provinces of Egypt and Aſia, which Faith of the 


cultivated the language and manners of the 
Greeks, had deeply inbibed the venom of church. 
the Arian controverſy. The familiar ſtudy 
of the Platonic ſyſtem, a vain and argumen- 
tative diſpoſition, a copious and flexible 
idiom, ſupplied the clergy and people of the 
EFaſt with an inexhauſtible flow of words 
and diſtinctions; and in the midſt of their 
fierce contentions, they eaſily forgot the 
doubt which is recommended by philoſophy, 
and the ſubmiſſion which is enjoined by re- 
ligion. The inhabitants of the Weſt were 
of a leſs inquiſitive ſpirit; their paſſions f 
were not fo forcibly moved by inviſible ob- 
jects; their minds were leſs frequently exer- 
ciſed by the habits of diſpute; and ſuch was 
the happy ignorance of the Gallican church, 
that Hilary himſelf, above thirty years after 
the firſt general council, was ſtill a ſtranger 
to the Nicene creed (72). The Latins had 
received the rays of divine knowledge 
through the dark and doubtful medium of a 
tranſlation. The poverty and ſtubbornneſs 
of their native tongue, was not always capa- 
ble of affording juſt equivalents for the Greek 
terms, for the technical words of the Pla- 
tonic philoſophy (73), which had been con- 
fecrated by the goſpel or by the church, to 


(72) Teſtor Deum cali atque terre mecum neutrum audiſſem, | 
femper tamen utrumque ſenſiſſe. . . . Regeneratus pridem et in 
epiſcopatu aliquantiſper manens Kaen Nicenam nunquam niſi exſu- 
laturus audivi. Hilar. de Synodis, c. xci, p. 1205, The Bene- 
diQines are perſuaded that he governed the dioceſe of Poitiers ſeve- 
ral years before his exile. 

(73) Seneca (Epiſt. Init) complains that even the 20 o of t the 
Pl2tonifs (the ens of the bolder ſchoolmen) could not be expreſſed 
by Latin noun. 
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Council 


Rimini, 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


expreſs the myReries of the Chriſtian faith; 
and a verbal defect might introduce into the 
Latin theology, a long train of error or per- 
plexity (74). But as the weſtern provincials 
had the good fortune of deriving their reli- 
ion from an orthodox ſource, they pre- 
ſerved with ſteadineſs the doctrine which 


they had accepted with docility; and when 


the Arian peſtilence approached their fron- 


of 


tiers, they were ſupplied with the ſeaſonable 


preſervative of the Homoouſion, by the pa- 
ternal care of the Roman pontift. Their 
ſentiments and their temper were diiplayed in 
the memorable ſynod of Kimin, which ſur- 


A. P. 360. paſſed in numbers the council of Nice, ſince 


it was compoſed of above four hundred 
biſhops of Italy, Africa, Spain, Gaul, Bri- 
tain, and Illyricum. From the firſt debates 
it appeared, that only four-ſcore prelates ad- 
hered to the party, though 7hey affected to 
anathematiſe the name and memory, of 
Arius. But this inferiority was compenſated 


by the advantages of ikill, of experience, 


and of diſcipline ; and the minority Was 
conducted by Valens and Urſacius, two 
biſhops of Illyricum, who had ſpent their 
lives in the intrigues of courts and councils, 
and who had been trained under the Euſe- 
bian banner, in the religious wars of the 
Faſt. By their arguments and negociations, 
they embarraſſed, thev confounded, they at 
laſt deceived, the honeſt ſim plicity of the 

atin biſhops ; ; who ſuffered the palladium 


(74) The preference which the fourth council of the Lateran at 
length cove to a mmericet rather than a generical unity (See Petav. 
tom. ii, Il. iv; c. 13, p. 424) was ſavoured by the Latin lan- 

guage; 4 fume to exite the idea of ſubſtance, {rirites of quali · 
75 SS. 


of . 
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of the faith to be extorted from their hands 

by frauds and importunity, rather than by 

open violence. The council of Rimini was 

not allowed to ſeparate, till the members had 
imprudently ſubſcribed a captious cr cod, in 

which ſome expreſſions, ſuſceptible f an 
heretical ſenſe, were inſerted in the room 

of the Homoouſion. It was on this occaſion, 

that, according to ſerom, the world was 
ſurpriſed to find itielf Arian (75). But the 

| biſhops of the Latin provinces had no ſooner 
reached their reſpective dioceſes, than they 

| diſcovered their miſtake, and repented ot 
their weakneſs. The ignominious capitula- 

tion was rejected with diſdain and abhor- 
rence: and the Homoouſian ſtandard which 

had been ſhaken but not overthrown, was 

more 0 cplanted in all the churches of 
"Suck. _ riſe and progrets, and ſuch Conduct of 
were the natural revolutions of theſe theo- pood ave Wake 
logical diſputes, which diſturbed the peace Arian con- 
of Chriſtianity Bader the reigns of Conſtan- wert 
tine and his ſons. But as thoſe princes pre- 

ſumed to extend their deſpotiſm over the 
faith, as well as over the 1 and fortunes, 

of their ſubjects; the weight "of their fat: 

frage ſometime es inclined the eccleſiaſtical Ba. 

lance; and the prerogatives of the King of 
Heaven were ſettled, or changed, or modi- 

hed, in the cabinet of an earthly monarch. 


333 


(75) Ingemuit totus orbis, et Arianum fe eſſe miratus cit. 
Hieronym. adv. Lucifer. tom. 1, p. 145. 

(76) The ſtory of the council of Rimini is very elegantly told 
by Sulpicius Severus (Hiſt. Sacra, l. ii, p. 419—430, edit. Lugd. 
Bat. 1647), and by Jerom, in his dialogue againſt the Luciferians. 
The deſign of the latter is to appologize for the conduct of the 
Latin biſhops, who were deceived and who repented. ; 
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334 THE DECLINE AND FALL 
1 The unhappy ſpirit of diſcord which per- 


gantine, Vaded the provinces of the Eaſt, interrupted 
A. P. 324. the triumph of Conſtantine; but the emperor 
continued for ſome time to view, with cool 
and careleſs indifference, the object of the 
diſpute. As he was yet ignorant of the dif. 
ficulty of appeaſing the quarrels of theolo- 
gians, he addreſſed to the contending parties, 
to Alexander and to Arius, a moderatin: 
epiſtle (57); which may be aſcribed, with 
far greater reaſon, to the untutored ſenſe of 
2 ſoldier and ſtateſman, than to the dictates 
of any of his epiſcopal counſellors. He at- 
tributes the origin of the whole controverſy 
to a trifling and ſubtle queſtion, concerning 
an incomprehenſible point of the law, which 
was fooliſhly aſked by the biſhop; and im- 
prudently reſolved by the preibyfer. He 
laments that the Chriſtian people, who had 
the ſame God, the fame religion, and the 
fame worſhip, ſhould be divided by ſuch in- 
conſiderable diſtinctions ; and he ſeriouſly 
recommends to the clergy of Alexandria the 
example of the Greek philoſophers ; who 
could maintain their arguments without 
loſing their temper, and aflert their freedom 
without violating their friendſhip. The in- 
difference and contempt of the ſovereign 
would have been, perhaps, the moſt effectual 
method of ſilencing the diſpute : if the po- 
pular current had been leſs rapid and im- 
petuous ; and if Conſtantine himſelf, in the 


(77) Euſebius, in Vit. Conſtant. J. ii, c. 64—72 The prin- 
ciples of tolleration and religious indifference, coptained in this 
epiſtle, have given great offence to Baronius, Tillemont, &c. who 

ſuppoſe that the emperor. had ſome evil counſellor, either Satan or 
Eutebius, at his elbew See. Jortin! s Remarks, tom. ii, p. 183. 


midſt 
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midſt of faction and fanatiſm, could have 
preſerved the calm poſſeſſion of his own 
mind. But his eccleſiaſtical miniſters ſoon 
contrived to ſeduce the impartiality of the 


magiſtrate, and to awaken the zeal of the His zeal, 
proſelyte. He was provoked by the inſults - P. 32; 


Which had been offered to his ſtatues ; he 
was alarmed by the real, as well as the ima- 
ginary magnitude of the ſpreading mitchiet ; 
and he extinguiſhed the hope of peace and 


toleration, from the moment that he aſ- 


ſembled three hundred bithops within the 
walls of the ſame palace. The preſence of 
the monarch ſwelled the importance of the 
debate; his attention multiplied the argu- 
ments; and he expoſed his perſon with a 
patient intrepidity, which animated the va- 
lour of the combatants. Notwithſtanding 
the applauſe which has been beſtowed on the 
eloquence and fagacity of Conſtantine (78) ; 
a Roman general, whoſe rehgion might be 
{till a ſubject of doubt, and whoſe mind had 
not been enlightened either by ſtudy or by 
inſpiration, was indifferently qualified to diſ- 
cuſs, in the Greek language, a metaphyſical 
queſtion, or an article of faith. But the 
credit of his favourite Oſius, who appears to 
have preſided in the council of Nice, might 
diſpoſe the emperor in favour of the orthodox 
party; and a well-timed inſinuation, that 
the ſame Euſebius of Nicomedia, who now 
protected the heretic, had lately aſſiſted the 
tyrant (79), might exaſperate him againſt 
i, their 

(78) Euſebius, in Vit. Conſtantin. I. iii, c. 13. 

(79) Theodoret has preſerved (I. i, c. 20) an epiſtle from Con- 


ſtantine to the people of Nicomedia, in which the monarch ** 
| 1 eB gy ena 
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their adverſaries. The Nicene creed was 
ratified by Conſtantine ; and his firm decla- 
ration, that thoſe who reſiſted the divine 
judgment of the ſynod, muſt prepare them- 
ſelves for an immediate exile, annihilated 
the murmurs of a feeble oppoſition; which 
from ſeventeen, was almoſt inſtant! fly. re 
duced to two, proteſting biſhops. Fulebius 


of Cxiarea yielded a reluctant and ambi- 


guous conſent to the Homoouſion (80); and 
the wavering conduct of the Nicomedian 


Euſebius ſerved only to delay, about three 


months, his diſgrace and exile (81). "Ihe 
impious Arius was baniſhed into Ge of the 
remote provinces of Illyricum; his perſon 
and diſciples were branded by law, with the 

odious name of Porphyrians; his wri tings 


were condemned to the Games ; and a ca- 
pital puniſhment was denounced againſt 


thoſe in whoſe poſieſſion they ſhould be 
found. The emperor had now imbibed the 


ſpirit of controverſy, and the angry farcaſtic 


ſtyle of his edicts was deſigned to inſpire 


his ſubjects with the hatred winch he had 
conceived againft the enemies of Chriſt (82). 


himſelf the public accuſer of one of his OTE he iyles Euſebius, 
0 rn TUPUYWIKNG WAAOTHUTLG CUUMUNCS and complains of his hoſtile be- 
haviour during the civil war. 


(80) See in Socrates (I. i, c. 8), or rather in Theodoret . 1. 
c. 12), an original letter of Euſebius of Cæſarea, in which he at- 


tempts to juſtify his ſubſcribing the Howocufion. The character of 


Euſebius has always been 2 problem; but thoſe who have read the 


ſecond critical epiſtle of Le Clerc (Ars Critica, tom. iii, p. 30— 


69), muſt» entertain a very unfavourable opinion of the orthodoxy 
and ſincerity of the biſhop of Cæſarea. 


(31) Athanaſius. tom. 1, p. 727. Philoſtorgius, Il. i, c. 10, 
and Godefroy's Commentary, p. 41. | | 


(82) Socrates, I. i, c. 9. In his circular letters, which were 
ed to the ſeveral cities, Conſtantine emplcyed againſt the 


But 


| heretics the arms of ridicule and comic raillery. 
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But as if the conduct of the emperor hadind _ 


been guided by paſſion inſtead of principle, ., A. P. 
three years from the council of Nice Werezz5=—337- 


ſcarcely elapſed, before he diſcovered ſome 
ſymptoms of mercy, and even of indul- 


gence, towards the proſcribed ſect, which 


was ſecretly protected by his favourite {1tcer. 
The exiles were recalled; and Euſebius, who 
gradually reſumed his influence over the 
mind of Conſtantine, was reſtored to the 


_ epiſcopal throne, from which he had been 
ignominiouſly degraded. Arius himſelf was 


treated by the whole court with the reſpect 


which would have been due to an innocent 
and opprefled man. His faith was approved 
by the ſynod of Jeruſalem; and the em- 
peror ſeemed impatient to repair his in- 
juſtice, by iſſuing an abſolute command, that 
he ſhould be ſolemnly admitted to the com- 


munion in the cathedral of Conſtantinople. 


On the fame day, which had been fixed for 


the triumph of Arius, he expired:—and 
the ſtrange and horrid circumſtances of his 


death might excite a ſuſpicion, that the or- 


thodox ſaints had contributed, more effica- 


cioufſly than by their prayers, to deliver the 


Fri from the moſt formidable of her 
enemies (83). The three principal leaders 


of the Catholics, Athanaſius of Alexandria, 


Euſtathius of Antioch, and Paul of Conſtan- 
tinople, were depoſed on various FEI 


(83) We derive the original ſtory from Athanaſius (tom. i, p- 


670), who expreſſes ſome reluQance to ſtigmatize the memory of 


the dead. He might exaggeratez but the perpetual commerce of 
Alexandria and Conſtantinople would have rendered it dangerous to 
invent. "Thoſe who preſs the literal narrative of the death of Arius 


(his bowels ſuddenly burſt out in à privy) maſt make their option 


between poiſon and mirgc cte, 


2 by 
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by the ſentence of numerous councils ; and 

were afterwards baniſhed into diſtant pro- 

vinces by the firſt of the Chriſtian emperors, 

who, in the laſt moments of his life, re- 

ceived the rights of baptiſm from the Arian 

biſhop of Nicomedia. The eccleſiaſtical go- 

vernment of Conſtantine cannot be juſtified 

from the reproach of levity and weaknels. 

But the credulous monarch, unſkilled in the 

ſtratagems of theological warfare, might be 

deceived by the modeſt and ſpecious profeſ- 

ſions of the heretics, whoſe ſentiments he 

never perfectly underſtood; and while he 

protected Arius, and perſecuted Athanaſius, 

he ſtill conſidered the council of Nice as the 

bulwark of the Chriſtian faith, and the pe- 

culiar glory of his own reign ( (84). 

Conſtantin The ſons of Conſtantine muſt have been 

favours e admitted from their childhood into the rank 
A. D 337 of catechumens, but they imitated, in the 

—36%- delay of their baptiſm, the example of their 

father. Like him, they preſumed to pro- 

nounce their judgment on myſteries into 

which they had never been regularly ini- 

tiated (35): and the faith of the Trinitarian 

controverſy depended, in a great meaſure, 

on the ſentiments of Conſtantius ; who in- 

herited the provinces of the Faſt, and ac- 

_ quired the poſſeſſion of the whole empire. The 
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(84) The change in the leona or at leaſt in the conduct, of 
Conſtantine, may be traced in Euſebius (in Vit. Conſtant. I. ii, 
c. 23, |. iv, c. 41), Socrates (I. i, c. 2339), Sozomen (1. i, 

c. 16—34), Theodoret (1. i, c. 14—34), and Philoſtergius (I. ii, 
c. 117). But the firſt of theſe writers was too near the ſcene of 


A action, and the others were too remote from it. It is ſingular 
5 | enough, that the important taſk of continuing the hiſtory of the 
„ | church, ſhould have been left for two laymen and a heretic. 


j | (85 Quia etiam tum catechumenus ſacramentum fidei merito 
* | | videretur potuiſſe neſcire. Sculp. Sever. Hiſt. Sacra, L Us p- 410. 
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Arian preſbyter or biſhop, who had ſecreted 
for his uſe the teſtament of the deceaſed 
emperor, improved the fortunate occaſion 
which had introduced him to the familiarity 
of a prince, whoſe public councils were al- 
ways ſwayed by his domeſtic favourites. 
The eunuchs and flaves diffuſed the ſpiritual 
poiſon through the palace, and the danger- 


_ ous infection was communicated by the fe- 


male attendants to the guards, and by the 
empreſs to her unſuſpicious huſband (86), 


The partiality which Conſtantius always ex- 
preſſed towards the Euſebian faction, was 


inſenſibly fortified by the dexterous manage- 


ment of their leaders; and his victory over 


the tyrant Magnentius encreaſed his inclina- 
tion, as well as ability, to employ the arms 


of power in the cauſe of Arianiſm. While 


the two armies were engaged in the plains 


of Murſa, and the fate of the two rivals de- 
pended on the chance of war, the ſon of 
Conſtantine paſſed the anxious moments in a 


church of the martyrs, under the walls of 
the city. His ſpiritual comforter, Valens, 


the Aran biſhop of the dioceſe, employed 


the moſt artful precautions to obtain ſuch 
early intelligence as might procure either 


his favour or his eſcape. A ſecret chain of 


ſwift and truſty meſſengers informed him 
of the viciſſitudes of the battle; and while the 


courtiers ſtood trembling round their af- 
frighted maſter, Valens aflured him that the 


(86) Socrates, 1. ii, c. 2. Sozomen, I. iii, c. 18. Athanal. 
tom. i, p. 813—834. He obſerves, that the cunuchs are the 
natural enemies of the Scx. Compare Dr. Jortin's Remarks on 
Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, vol, iv, p. 3, with a certain genealogy in 
Candide cli. iv), which ends with one of the firſt companions of 
Chriſtopher Columbus. | 9528 | 

G3 Gallic 
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Gallic legions gave way; and inſinuated with 


ſome preſence of mind, that the glorious 


event had been revealed to him by an angel. 


The grateful emperor aſcribed his ſucceſs 
to the merits and interceſſion of the biſhop 
of Murſa, whoſe faith had deſerved the 
public and miraculous approbation of Hea- 


ven (87). The Arians, who confidered as 
their own the victory of Conſtantius, pre- 
ferred his glory to that of his Father (88). 
Cyril, biſhop of Jeruſalem, immediately 
- compoſed the deſcription of a celeſtial croſs, 
_ encircled with a ſplendid rainbow; which 
during the feſtival of Pentecoſt, about the 


third hour of the day, had appeared over the 
Mount of Ohves, to the edification of the 


- devout pilgrims, and the people of the holy 
city (89). The ſize of the meteor was gra- 
dually magnified ; and the Arian hiſtorian 
has ventured to affirm, that it was conſpi- 
cuous to the two armies in the plains of 
Pannonia; and that the tyrant, who is pur- 
poſely repreſented as an idolater, fled before 


the auſpicious ſign of orthodox Chriſtiani- 
„„ 


(8) Sulpicius Severus, in Hiſt, Sacra, 1. ii, p. 405, 406. 

(88) Cyril (apud Baron. A. D. 353, No. 26) expreſsly obſerves, 
that in the reign of Conſtantine the croſs had been found in the 
bowels of the earth; but that it had appeared, in the reign of Con- 
ſtantius, in the midſt of the heavens. This oppoſition evidently 
proves, that Cyril was ignorant of the ſtupendous miracle to which 
the converſion of Conſtantine is attributed; and this ignorance 13 
the more ſurpriſing, ſince it was no more than twelve years after 
his death that Cyril was conſecrated biſhop of Jeruſalem, by the 


immediate ſucceſſor of Euſebius of Calares. See Tillemont, Mem. 
Eccleſ. tom. viii, p. 718. 


(89) It is not eaſy to determine how far ls ingenuity of Cyril | 
might be aſliſted by ſome natural appearances of a ſolar halo. 


(90) Philoſtorgius, 1. iii, c. 26. He is followed by the author 
of the Alexandrian Chronicle, by Sen, and Nicephorus (See 
| __  Gothofred 
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The ſentiments of a judicious ſtranger, Arian, 
who has impartially conſidered the progr © 
of civil or eccleſiaſtical diſcord, are always 
entitled to our notice: and a ſhort paſſage of | 
Ammianus, who ſerved in the armies, and 
_ ſtudied the character, of Conſtantius, is per- | 
| haps of more value than many pages of the- 
ological invectives. The Chriſtian reli- 7 
“ gion, which, in itſelf,” ſays that moderate il 
hiſtorian, © is plain and ſimple, he con- 
* founded by the dotage of ſuper ſtition. 
© Inſtead of reconciling the parties by the 
« weight of his authority, he cheriſhed and 
© propagated, by verbal diſputes, the dif- 3 
& ferences which his vain curioſity had ex- 0 
cited. The highways were covered with =. 
troops of biſhops, galloping from every ll! 
* fide to the aſſemblies, which they call 
c ſynods; and while they laboured to re- 
„ duce the whole ſect to their own parti- 
« cular opinions, the public eſtabli{hment 
of the poſts was almoſt ruined by their 
* haſty and repeated journies (91).” Our 
more intimate knowledge of the eccle- 
fiaſtical tranſactions of the reign of Conſtan- 
tius, would furniſh an ample commentary 
on this remarkable paſlage ; which juſtifies 
the rational apprehenſions of Athanaſius, 
chat the reſtleſs activity of the cler SY who 


cc 


Gothefred. Diſfert. p- 188. They could not refuſe a miracle, 


even from the hand of an enemy. 


'g1) So curious a paſſage well deſerves to be tranſcribed. Chriſ- 
tianam religionem abſolutam et fimplicem, anili ſuperſtitionc con- 
fkundens; in qui ſcrutandâ perplexius, quam componen4da gravins 
excitaret diſcidia plurima; quæ progreſſa fuſius aluit concertatione 
verborum, ut catervis antiſtitum jumentis publicis ultro citroque 
diſcurrentibus, per ſynodos quas appellant) dum ritum omnem ad 
ſuum trahere conantur { Valeſtus reads ce natur rei vehiculariz con- 
cideret nervos. Ammianus, xxi, 16. 
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wandered round the empire in ſearch of the 


true faith, would excite the contempt and | 
laughter of the unbelieving world (92). As 


ſoon as the emperor was relicved from the 
terrors of the civil war, he devoted the lei- 
ſure of his winter- quarters at Arles, Milan, 


Sirmium, and Conſtantinople, to the amuſe- 


ment or teils of controverſy: the ſword 
of the magiſtrate, and even of the tyrant, 
was unſheathed, to enforce the reaſons of the 


theologian ; and as he oppoſed the orthodox 
faith of Nice, it is readily confeſſed that 
bis incapacity and ignorance were equal to 


his preſumption (03). The eunuchs, the 
women, and the biſhops, Who governed the 
'vain and feeble mind of the emperor, had 
inipired him with an infuperable diſlike to 
the Homoouſor ; but his timid conſcience 
was alarmed by the ampiety of Atius. The 


guilt of that atheiſt was aggravated by the ſuſ. 
picious favour of the unfortunate Gallus; 


and even the death of the Imperial miniſters, 


who had been maſlacred at Antioch, were 
imputed to the ſuggeſtions of that danger- 


ous ſophiſt. The mind of Conſtantius, 


which could neither be moderated by rea- 
ſon, nor fixed by faith, was blindly impelled 
to either ſide of the dark and empty abyſs, 


by his horror of the oppoſite extreme: he 


alternately embraced and condemned the 


ſentiments, he ſucceſſively baniſhed and re- 


called the leaders, GE the Arian and Semi- 


(92) Athanaſ. tom. i, p. $70, 


(93) Socrates, l. ii, c. 3547. Sozomen, 1. iv, c. 12—30. 
Theodoret, I. ji, c. 18—32. Oy 1 iv, c. 4—12, |. V. 
. nds VI, e. . | 


Arian 
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Arian factions (94). During the ſeaſon of 


public buſineſs or feſtivity, he employed 
whole days, and even nights, in ſelectin 


the words, and weighing the fyllables, which 
compoſed his fluctuating creeds. The ſubject 
of his meditations {til] purſued and occupied 


his ſlumbers; the incoherent dreams of the 
_ emperor were received as celeſtial viſions ; 
and he accepted with complacency the lofty 


title of the Biſhop of Biſhops, from thoſe 
eccleſiaſtics who forgot the intereſt of their 
_ order for the gratification of their paſſions. 
The deſign of eſtabliſhing an uniformity of 


doctrine, which had engaged him to convene 
ſo many ſynods in Gaul, Italy, Illyricum, 
and Aſia, was repeatedly baffled by his own 
levity, by the diviſions of the Arians, and 


by the reſiſtance of the catholics; and he 


reſolved, as the laſt and deciſive effort, im- 
perioully to dictate the decrees of a general 
council. The deſtructive earthquake of Ni— 
comedia, the difficulty of finding a conve- 
nient place, and perhaps ſome ſecret mo- 


tives of policy, produced an alteration in 


the ſummons. The biſhops of the Eaſt 
were directed to meet at Seleucia, in Iſau- 
Tia; while thoſe of the Weſt held their 
deliberations at Rimini, on the coait of the 
Hadriatic; and, inſtead of two or three 
deputies from each province, the whole epil- 
copal body was ordered to march. The 


(94. Sozomen, l. iv, c 23. Athanaſ. tom. i, p. 831. Tille- 


mont (Mem. Ec:leſ. tom vii, p. 49) has collected ſeveral in- 
ſtances of the haughty fanaticiſm of Conſtantius from the detached 
| treatiſes of Lucifer of Cagliari. The very titles of theſe treatiſes 
inſpire zeal and terror; ©* Moriendum pro ei Filio.“ © De Re- 
© gihus Apoſtaticis.” „De non conveniendo cum Heærxetico.““ 
„De nor parcendo in Deum delinquentibus.“ = 
Eaſtern 
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Faſtern council, after conſuming four days 

in fierce and unavailing debate, ſeparated 
without any definitive concluſion. The 
council of the Weſt was protracted till the 
ſeventh month. Taurus, the prætorian 
preiect, was inſtructed not to diſmiſs the 
Prelates till they ſhould all be united in the 
jame opinion; and his efforts were ſupported 
by a power of baniſhing fifteen of the moſt _ 
refractory, aud a promiſe of the conſulſhip 
A. p. 360 if he atchieved ſo difficult an adventure. 
is prayers and threats, the authority of the 
ſovereign, the ſophiſtry of Valens and Urſa- 
cius, the diſtreſs of cold and hunger, and 
the tedious melancholy of a hopeleſs exile, 
at length extorted the reluctant conſent of 
the biſhops of Rimini. The deputies of the 
Eaſt and of the Weſt attended the Emperor 
in the palace of Conſtantinople, and he en- 
joyed the ſatisfaction of impoſing on the 
world a profeſſion of faith which eſtabliſhed 
the /ihenc/s, without expreſſing the conſub- 
 faniiality, of the Son of God (95). But the 
triumph of Arianiſm had been preceded by 
the removal of the orthodox cler gy, whom 
it was impoſſible either to intimidate or to 
corrupt; and the rcign of Conſtantius was 
diſpraced by the unjuſt and ineffectual per- 
lecution of the great Athanaſius, = 
cterader We have ſeldom an opportunity of ob- 
and adven> ſerving, either in active or ſpeculative life, 


LU. v8 Ot > 


Se fag what effect may be produced, or what obſta- 
cles may be ſurmounted, by the force of a 


 liogte mad, when jt js inflexibly applied ta 
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(95) Sc gh iP. Lowes: ETiſt. Sac ra, . ji, p. 218435. The Greek 
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che purſuit of a ſingle object. The immor- 
tal name of Athanaſius (96; will never be ſe- 
parated from the Catholic doctrine of the 


Trinity, to whoſe defence he conſecrated every 


moment and every faculty of his being. 


Educated in the family of Alexander, he had 


vigorouſly oppoſed the early progreſs of the 


Arian hereſy : he exerciſed the important 
functions of ſecretary under the aged prelate; 


and the fathers of the Nicene council beheld 
with ſurpriſe and reſpect, the riſing virtues 
of the young deacon. In a time of public 


danger, the dull claims of age and of rank 


are ſometimes ſuperſeded; and within 


five months after his return from Nice, the 
deacon Athanaſius was ſeated on the archie- 


345 


piſcopal throne of Egypt. He filled that. P. 326 


eminent ſtation above forty-fix years, and 


his long adminiſtration was ſpent in a per- 
petual combat againſt the powers of Aria» 


mim. Five times was Athanaſius expelled 
from his throne; twenty years he paſled as 
an exile or a fugitive; and almoſt every pro- 


2373. 


vince of the Roman empire was ſucceſſively 


witneſs to his merit, and his ſufferings in 
the cauſe of the Homoouſion, which he con- 


| ſidered as the ſole pleaſure and buſineſs, as 
the duty, and as the glory, of his life. 


(96) We may regret that Gregory Nazianzen compoſed a pane- 


gyric inſtead of a life of Athanaſius; but we ſhould enjoy and im- 
prove the advantage of drawing our moſt authentic materials from 
the rich fund of his own epiſtles and apologies (tom. i, p. 670— 
951 , I ſhall not imitate the example of Socrates (I. ii, c. 1), 
who publiſhed the firſt edition of his hiſtory without giving himſelf 
the trouble to conſult the writings of Athanaſius, Vet even So- 
erates, the mc re curious Sozomen, and the learned Theodoret, con- 
aect the life of Athanaſius with the ſeries of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. 
Thediligence of Tillemont (tom. viii) and of the Benedictine edi- 
ers, has. collected every tact, and examined every difficulty. 


Amidſt 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 
Amidſt the ſtorms of perſecution, the arch- 


_ biſhop of Alexandria was patient of labour, 


jealous of fame, careleſs of ſafety ; and al. 


though his mind was tainted by the conta- 


. of fanaticiſm, Athanaſius diſplayed a 
uperiority of character and abilities, which 
would have qualified him, far better than the 


degenerate ſons of Conſtantine, tor the go- 


vernment of a great monarchy. His learn- 
ing was much leſs profound and extenſive 
than that of Euſebius of Cæſarea, and his 
rude eloquence could not be compared with 


the poliſhed oratory of Gregory or Baſil ; 


but whenever the primate of Egypt was 
called upon to juſtify his ſentiments or his 
conduct, his unpremeditated ſtyle, either of 


ſpeaking or writing, was clear, forcible, and 


perſuaſive. He has always been revered in 


the orthodox ſchool, as one of the moſt ac- 
_ curate maſters of the Chriſtian theology ; 


and he was ſuppoſed to poſſeſs two profane 


ſciences, leſs adapted to the epiſcopal charac- 


ter; the knowledge of juriſprudence 97), 
and that of divination (98. Some fortu- 


nate conjectures of future events, which im- 


partial reaſoners might aſcribe to the expe- 
rience and judgment of Achanaſius, were 


attributed by his friends to heavenly inſpira- 
tion, and imputed by his enemies to infernal 


magic. 


(97) Sulpicius Severus Hit. "Oe L it, p. 396) calls him s 


lawyer, a juriſconſult. This character cannot now be diſcovered 


either in the life or writings of Athanaſius. 


(98) Dicebatur enim fatidicarum ſortium fidem, quæve augurales 
portenderent alites ſcientiſſime callens aliquoties prædixiſſe futura. 


Ammianus, xv, 7. A prophecy, or rather a joke, is related by 


Sozomen (I. iv, c. 10), which evidently proves (if the crows 


ſpeak Latin) that Athanaſius underſtood the language of the crows. 


But 
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But as Athanaſius was continually en- 
gaged with the prejudices and paſſions of 


every order of men from the monk to the 
emperor, the knowledge of human nature 


was his firſt and moſt important ſcience. He 


preſerved a diſtinct and unbroken view of a 
ſcene which was inceſſantly ſhifting ; and 


never failed! to improve thoſe deciſive mo- 


ments which are wrecoverably paſt before 


they are perceived by a common eye. The 
archbiſhop of Alexandria was capable of diſ- 


tinguifling how far he might boldly com- 


mand, and where he muſt dexteroully infi- 
nuate; how long he might contend with 


power, and when he muſt withdraw from 
perſecution; and while he directed the 
thunders of the church againſt hereſy and 
rebellion, he could aſſume, in the boſom of 


his own party, the flexible and indulgent 
temper of a prudent leader. The election of 


Athanaſius has not eſcaped the reproach of 
irregularity and precipitation (99); but the 


propriety of his behaviour conciliated the 
affections both of the clergy and of the 
people. The Alexandrians were impatient 


to riſe in arms for the defence of an elo- 


quent and liberal paſtor. In his diſtreſs he 
always derived ſupport, or at leaſt conſo- 
lation, from the faithful attachment of his 


parochial clergy ; and the hundred biſhops 
of Egypt adhered, with unſhaken zeal, to 


the cauſe of Athanaſius, In the modeſt | 


(99) The irregular ciner ion of Athanaſius was lightly men- 
rioned in the councils which were held againſt him. See Philoſtorg. 
1. ii, c. 11, and Godefroy, p. 71: but it can ſcarcely be ſuppoſed 
that the aſſmbly of the biſhops oi Egypt would ſolemnly atteſt a 
. alis hood. Athanaf. tom. . P. 726. 


equipage. 
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equipage, which pride and policy would 
affect, he frequently performed the epiſcopal 
viſitation of his provinces, from the mouth 

of the Nile to the confines of Athiophia ; 
familiarly converſing with the meaneſt of 
the populace, and humbly faluting the 
ſaints and hermits of the deſert (100). 
Nor was it only in eccleſiaſtical aſſemblies, 
among men whoſe education and manners 
were ſimilar to his own, that Athanaſius 
diſplayed the aſcendancy of his genius. He 
appeared with eaſy and reſpectful firmneſs 

in the courts of princes ; and in the various 

turns of his proſperous and adverſe fortune, 

he never loſt the confidence of his friends, 

or the eſteem of his enemies. . 
bereuen In his youth, the primate of Egypt re- 
gain ſiſted the great Conſtantine, who had re- 
Athanaſius, peatedly ſignified his will, that Arius ſhould 
4 P. 330. he reſtored to the Catholic communion (101). 
The emperor reſpected, and might forgive, 

this inflexible reſolution; and the faction 

who conſidered Athanaſius as their moſt 
formidable enemy, were conſtrained to diſ- 
ſemble their hatred, and ſilently to prepare 

an indirect and diſtant aſſault. They ſcat- 
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_ (100) See the Hiſtory of the Fathers of the Deſert, publiſhed by 
Roſweide: and Tillemont Mem. Ecclef. tom. vii, in the lives of 
Antony, Pachomius, &c. Athanaſius himſelf, who did not diſ- 
dain to compoſe the life of his friend Antony, has carefully obſerved 
how often the holy monk deplored and propheſied the miſchiefs of 
the Arian Hereſy. Athanaſ. tom. ii, p. 492—498, &c. | 


(101) At firſt Conſtantine threatened in ſpeaking, but requeſted. 
in Toriting, Kat ayeadw; Mev νEEj)q yeaoay de, Fei. His letters gra- 
dually aſſumed a menacing tone; but while he required that the 
entrance of the church ſhould be open to all, he avoided the odious 
name of Arius. Athanaſius, like a ſkilful politician, has accurately 
marked theſe diſtinctions (tom. i, p. 788), which allowed him 
ſome ſcope for excuſe and delay. D | 


tered 
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tered rumours and ſuſpicions, repreſented 
the archbiſhop as a proud and oppreſſive 
_ tyrant, and boldly accuſed him of violating 
the treaty which had been ratified in the 
Nicene council, with the ſchiſmatic followers 


of Meletius (102). Athanaſius had openly 
diſapproved that ignominious peace, and the 


emperor was diſpoſed to believe, that he 


had abuſed his ecclefiaſtical and civil power, 
to perſecute thoſe odious ſectaries; that he 
had facriligiouſly broken a chalice in one of 


their churches of Maræotis; that he had 


whipped or impriſoned ſix of their biſhops ; 


and that Arſenius, a ſeventh biſhop of the 
fame party, had been murdered, or at leaſt 


mutilated, by the cruel hand of the primate 
(103). Theſe charges which affected his 


honour and his life, were referred by Con- 
ſtantine to his brother Dalmatius the Cenſor, 
who reſided at Antioch ; the ſynods of Cz- 
ſarea and Tyre were ſucceſſively convened ; 
and the biſhops of the Eaſt were inſtructed 
to judge the cauſe of Athanaſius, before 
they proceeded to conſecrate the new church 


of the Reſurrection at Jeruſalem. The pri- 
mate might be conſcious of his innocence ; 
but he was ſenſible, that the ſame impla- 
cable ſpirit which had dictated the accuſation, 


would direct the proceeding, and pronounce 


(102) The Meletians in Egypt, like the Donatiſts in Africa, 
were produced by an epiſcopal quarrel which aroſe from the perſecu- 

tion. I have not leiſure to purſue the obſcure controverſy, which 
| feems to have been miſrepreſented by the partiality of Athanaſius, 
and the ignorance of Epiphanius. See Moſheim's General Hiſtory 
of the Chureh, vol. i, p. 201. | 


(103) The treatment of the ſix biſhops is ſpecified by Sozomen 
(I. ii, c. 25); but Athanafius himſelf, ſo copious on the ſubject of 
Arſenius and the chalice, leaves this grave accuſation without a 


reply. | g 
e the 
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the ſentence. He prudently declined the 
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tribunal of his enemies, deſpiſed the ſum- 


maons of the ſynod of Cæſarea; and, after 


A. D. 335. 


a long and artful delay, ſubmitted to the 
peremptory commands of the emperor, who 
threatened to puniſh his criminal diſobe- 
dience if he refuſed to appear in the council 
of Tyre (104). Before Athanaſius, at the 


head 0 fifty Egyptian prelates, ſailed from 


Alexandria, he had wifely ſecured the al- 
liance of the Meletians; And Arſenius him- 


felf, his imaginary victim, and his ſecret 
friend, was privately concealed in his train. 
The ſynod of Tyre was conducted by Euſe- 
bius of Cæſarea, with more paflion, and 


with leſs art, than his learning and expe- 


rience might promiſe ; his numerous fac- 


tion repeated the names of homicide and 
tyrant; and their clamours were encouraged 
by the ſeeming patience of Athanaſius ; who 


expected the deciſive moment to produce 


Arſenius alive and unhurt in the midſt of 
the aſſembly. The nature of the other 
charges did not admit of ſuch clear and 


ſatisfactory replies; yet the archbiſhop was 


able to prove, that, in the village, where 


he was accuſed of breaking a conſecrated 


chalice, neither church nor altar nor chalice 
could really exiſt. The Arians, who had 
ſecretly determined the guilt and condem- 
nation of their enemy, attempted, however, 
to diſguiſe their injuſtice by the imitation 


7 of Judicial forms: the nod 7e an 


(104) Athanaſ. tom. i, p. 788. Socrates, I. i, c. 28. Sozo- 
men, I. ii, c. 25. The emperor, in his Epiſtle of Convocation 


| (Euſeb, in Vit. Conſtant. I. iv, c. 42), ſeems to prejudge ſome 


fynod would apply thoſe reproaches to Athanaſius, 


members of the clergy, and it was more than probable that the 


epiſcopal 
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epiſcopal commiſſion of ſix delegates to col- 
le& evidence on the ſpot ; and this meaſure, 
which was vigourontly oppoſed by the 
Egyptian biſhops, opened new ſcenes of 


violence and perjury (105). After the re- 
os eputies from Alexandria, the 


turn of the 
majority of the council pronounced the final 


ſentence of degradation and exile againſt 


the primate of Egypt. The decree, expreſſed 
in the fierceſt language of malice and re- 
venge, was communicated to the emperor 
and the catholic church; and the biſhops 
immediately reſumed a mild and devout aſ- 


pect, ſuch as became their holy pilgrimage - 


to the Sepulchre of Chriſt (106). 


IIS 


But the injuſtice of theſe ectlefialtical His firſt 
judges had not been countenanced by the, D. 6 


ſubmiſſion, or even by the preſence, of 
Athanaſius. _ He reſolved to make a bold 
and dangerous experiment, whether the 


__ throne was inacceilible to the voice of 


truth; and before the final ſentence could 


be pronounced at Tyre, the intrepid pri- 


mate threw himſelf into a bark, which was 


ready to hoiſt ſail for the Imperial city. The 
requeſt of a formal audience might have. 


been oppoſed or eluded; but Athanaſius 


concealed his arrival; watched the moment 


of Conſtantine's return from an adjacent 
villa, and boldly encountered his angry 


ſovereign as he paſſed on horſeback HRrough 


(105) PRA in particular, the ſecond Apology of Athanaſius 


(tom. i, p. 7634—80-), and his Epiſtles to the Monks p. 808— 
866). They are juſtified by original and authentic documents; but 
they would inſpire more confidence, if he panes leſs innocent, 
and his enemies leſs abſurd. | 


(106) Euſebius in Vit, Conſtantin, J. 8. 4—47. 
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the principal ſtreet of Conſtantinople. So 


ſtrange an apparition excited his ſurpriſe 
and indignation ; and the guards were or- 


dered to remove the importunate fuitor ; 


but his refentment was ſubdued by involun- 


tary reſpect; and the haughty ſpirit of the 


emperor was awed by the courage and elo- 


quence of a biſhop, who implored his juſ- 
tice and awakened his conſcience (107). 
Conſtantine liſtened to the complaints of 
Athanaſius with impartial and even gracious 
attention; the members of the ſynod of 
Tyre were ſummoned to juſtify their pro- 
ceedings; and the arts of the Euſebian 


faction would have been confounded ; 
if they had not aggravated the guilt of 


the primate by the dexterous ſuppoſition 
of an unpardonable offence; a criminal 
deſign to intercept and detain the corn 
fleet of Alexandria, which ſupphed the 
| ſubſiſtence of the new capital (108). The 
emperor was fatisfied that the peace of 


Egypt would be ſecured by the abſence of 


'2 popular leader; but he refuſed to fill 
the vacancy of the archiepiſcopal throne ; 


and the ſentence, which, after long hefita- 


(107) Athanaf. tom. i, p, $04. 3 


Athanaſius, this ſituation would afford a better ſubject for a picture, 


than moſt of the ſtories of miracles and martyrdoms. 
(108) Athanaf. tom. i, p. 729. Eunapius has related (in Vit. 


Sophiſt. p. 35, 37, edit Commelin) a ſtrange example of the 


eruelty and eredulity of Conſtantine on a ſimilar occaſion. The 
eloquent Sopater, a Syrian philoſopher, enjoyed his friendſhip, and 
provoked the refentment of Ablavius, his Pretorian prefect. 
'The corn fleet was detained for want of a ſouth-wind : the people 
of Conſtantinople were diſcontented; and Sopater was beheaded 
on a charge that he had bound the winds by the power of magic. 
Suidas adds, that Conſtantine wiſhed to prove, by this execution, 
that he had abſolutely renounced the ſuperſtition of the Gentiles. 


tion, 
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tion, he pronounced, was that of a jealous 
oſtraciſm, rather than of an ignominious 
exile. In the remote province of Gaul, but 
in the hoſpitable court of Treves, Athana- 
ſius paſſed about twenty- eight months. The 
death of the emperor changed the face of 
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public affairs; and, amidit the general in- Ard reſto- 


dulgence of a young reign, the primate was 4. 


reſtored to his country by an honourable 
edict of the younger Conſtantine, who ex- 
prefled a deep ſenſe of the innocence and 
merit of his venerable gueſt (109). 


The death of that prince expoſed Atha- His ſecond | 


ration, 


D. 338. 


naſius to a ſecond perſecution; and „ 


feeble Conſtantius, the ſovereign of the 
Eaſt, ſoon became the ſecret accomplice of 
the Euſebians. Ninety biſhops of that ſect 


or faction aſſembled at Antioch, under the : 


ſpecious pretence of dedicating the cathedral. 
They compoſed an ambiguous creed, which 
is faintly tinged with the colours of the 


Semi-Arianiſm, and twenty-five canons, 


which {till regulate the diſcipline of the or- 
thodox Greeks (110). It was decided, with 
ſome appearance of equity, that a biſhop, 
deprived by a ſynod, ſhould not reſume his 
epiſcopal functions, till he had been abſolved 


by the judgment of an equal ſynod ; the 


law was e applied to the caſe of 


(109) In ls | return he ſaw Colflaniins twice, at Viminiacum 
and at Cæſarea in Cappadocia. (Athanaſ. tom. i, p. 676) Tille- 
mont ſuppoſes that Conſtantine introduced him to the meeting of 
the three royal brothers in Pannonia. (Memoire Eecleſ. tom. 


vili, p. 69 


(110) See Beveridge Pande@. tom. i, p. 429—452, and tom 
ii, Annotation. p. 182. Tillemont Mem. Eeclef. tom. vi, p. 310 
—324. St. Hilary of Poitiers has mentioned this ſynod of Antioch 
with too much favour and reſpect. He reckons ninety-ſeven biſhops. 
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Athanaſins; the council of the Antioch. 
pronounced, or rather confirmed, his degra- 


dation: a ſtranger named Gregory, Was 


ſeated on the throne; and Philagrius (111), 
the præfect of Egypt, was inſtructed to ſup- 


port the new primate. with the civil and mi- 


litary powers of the province. Oppreſſed 
by the conſpiracy of the Aſiatic prelates, 
Athanaſius withdrew from Alexandria, and 
paſſed three years (112) as an exile and a 


| tuppliant on the holy threſhold of the Vati- 
can (113). By the aſſiduous ſtudy of the 


Latin language, he ſoon qualified himſelf 


to negociate with the weſtern clergy ; his 
decent flattery ſwayed and directed the 


haughty Julius: the Roman pontiff was 
perſuaded to conſider his appeal as the pe- 
culiar intereſt of the Apoſtolic ſee; and his 
innocence was unanimouſly declared in a 
council of fifty biſhops of Italy. At the 


(111) This magiſtrate, ſo alas to PV nes is praiſed by | 


Gregory Nazianzen, tom. i, Orat. xxi, p. 390, 391. 


Sæpe premente Deo fert Deus alter opem. 


For the credit of human nature, I am always pleaſed to diſcover 


ſome good qualities in thoſe men whom party has repreſented as 


tyrants and monſters. 


(112) The chronological difficulties which verplex the reſidence 
of Athanaſius at Rome, are ſtrenuouſly agitated by Valeſius (Obſer- 
vat. ad Galcem, tom. ii. Hiſt. Ecclef. I. i, c. T—5) and Tille- 
mont (Mem. Eccleſ. tom. viii, p. 674, &c.) I have followed 
the ſimple hypotheſts of Valeſius, who allows only one journey, 
after the intruſion of Gregory. 


(113) I cannot forbear tranſcribing a . obſervation of 
Wetſtein (Prolegomen. N. T. p. 19): Si tamen Hiſtoriam Eccle- 
ſiaſticam velimus conſulere, patebit jam inde a ſeculo quarto, cum, 
ortis controverſiis, eccleſiæ Greciz doctores in duas partes ſcinde- 
rentur, ingenio, eloquentià, numero, tantum non æquales, eam 
partem quæ vincere cupiebat Romam confugiſſe, majeſtatemque 


pontificis comiter coluiſſe, eoque pacto oppreſſis per pontificem et 


epiſcopos Latinos adverſeriis prævaluiſſe, atque orthodoxiam in 


concillis ſtabiliviſſe. Eam ob cauſam Athanaſius, non ſine comitotu, 


Romam petiit, plureſque annos ibi hæſit. 
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end of three years, the primate was ſum- 
moned to the court of Milan by the emperor 
Conſtans, who, in the indulgence of un- 
lawful pleaſures, ſtill profeſſed a lively re- 
gard for the orthodox faith. The cauſe of 
truth and juſtice was promoted by the in- 
fluence of gold (114), and the miniſters of 
Conſtans adviſed their ſovereign to require 
the convocation of an eccleſiaſtical aſſembly, 
Which might act as the repreſentatives of 
the Catholic church. Ninety- four biſhops | 
of the Weſt, ſeventy-ſix biſhops of the Eaſt, en- 
countered eich other at Sardica, on the 
verge of the two empires, but in the do- 
minions of the protector of Athanaſius. 
Their debates ſoon degenerated into hoſtile al- 
tercations; the Aſiatics, apprehenſive for 
their perſonal ſafety, retired to Philippopolis 
in Thrace; and the rival ſynods reciprocally 
hurled their ſpiritual thunders againſt their 
enemies, whom they piouſly condemned as 
the enemies of the true God. Their decrees 
were publiſhed and ratified in their reſpec- 
tive provinces; and Athanaſius, who in the 
Weſt was revered as a faint, was expoſed as 
a criminal to the abhorrence of the Eaſt (11 5). 
The council of Sardica reveals the firſt ſymp- 
toms of diſcord and ſchiſm between the 
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A. D. 346. 


(114) Philoſtorgius, 1. iii, c. 12. If any corruption was uſed 
to promote the intereſt of religion, an advocate of Athanaſius might 
juſtify or excuſe this queſtionable conduct, by the example of Cato 

and Sidney; the former of whom is id to have given, and the 
latter to have received, a bribe, in the cauſe of liberty. 


(115) The Canon, which allows appeals to the Roman pontiffs, 
has almoſt raiſed the council of Sardica to the dignity of a general 
council; and its acts have been ignorantly or artfully confounded 
with thoſe of the Nicene ſynod. See Tillemont, tom. viii, p. 689, 
and Geddes's Tracts, vol. ii, p. 419—460. 
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Greek and Latin churches, which were ſe. 
parated by the accidental difference of faith, 
eg During his fecond exile in the Weſt, Atha- 
A. b. 349. naſius was frequently admitted to the Impe- 
rial 45 46-294 at Capua, Lod:, Milan, Ve- 
rona, Padu Aquilaia, and Freves- Ihe 
biſhop of the dioceſe uſually aſſiſted at theſe 
interviews; the maſter of the offices ſtood 
before the veil or curtain of the facred apart 


ment; and the uniform moderation of the 
primate might be atteſted by theſe reſpec-. 
table witnelles, to whoſe evidence he ſo- 


lemnly appeals (116). Prudence would un- 
doubtedly juggeſt the mild and reſpectful 
tone that became a ſubject and a biſhop. In 
theſe familiar conferences with the ſovereign 


of the Weſt, Athanaſius might lament the 
error of Conftantius ; ; but he boldly arraigned 
the guilt of his eunuchs and his Arian pre- 


lates; deplored the diſtreſs and danger of 
the Catholic church; and excited Conſtans 
to emulate the zeal and glory of his father. 
The emperor declared his reſolution of em- 
ploying the troops and treaſures of 5 
in the orthodox cauſe; and ſignified, by a 
conciſe and peremptory epiſtle to his bro- 


ther Conſtantius, that unleſs he conſented 


to the immediate reſtoration of Athanaſius, 
he himſelf, with a fleet and army, would 


ſeat the archbiſhop on the throne of Alex- 


andria (117). But this religious war, fo 
horrible 


* 16) 4 As Athanaſius Aiſperſed ſecret invectives againſt Conſtan- 
tius (ſee the Epiſtle to the Monks), at the fame time that he ai- 
ſured him of his profound reſpe&t, we might diſtruſt the profeſſion; 
of the archbiſhop. Tom. i, p. 677. 


(117) Notwithſtanding the diſcreet filence of Athanaſius, and 


the manifeſt forgery of a letter inſerted by Socrates, theſe menaces 
args 


and the. Permanent d diſtinétion of language. 
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horrible to nature, was prevented by the 
timely compliance of Conſtantius; and the 
emperor of the Faſt condeſcended to ſolicit 


4 reconciliation with a ſubject whom he had 
ured. | Athanaſius waited with decent 


pride, til he had received three ſucceſſive 


epiſtles full of the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of the 
protection, the favour, and the eſteem of 
his fovereign ; who invited him to reſume 


his epiſco; i ſeat, and who added the humi- 


_ hating precaution of engaging his principal 
miniſters to atteſt the ſincerity of his inten- 


tions. They were manifeſted in a ſtill more 
public manner, by the ſtrict orders Which 
were diſpatched into Egypt to recal the ad- 
herents of Athanaſius, to reſtore their pri- 
vileges, to proclaim their 3 innocence, and to 


eraze from the public regiſters the illegal 


proceedings which had been obtained during 
the prevalence of the Euſebian faction. At- 


ter every ſatisfaction and ſecurity had been 
given, which juſtice or even delicacy could 
require, the primate proceeded, by flow 


journeys, through the provinces of Thrace, 
Aſia, and Syria ; ; and his progreſs was 


marked by the abject homage of the Oriental 
biſhops, who excited his contempt without 
deceiving his penetration (118). At An- 


are proved by the unqueſtionable evidence of Lucifer of Cagliari, 
and even of Conſtantius himſelf, See Tillemont, tom. viii, p. 


(118) I have always entertained ſome doubts concerning the re- 


| traQation of Urſacius and Valens {Athanaf. tom. i, p. 776), Their 


epiſtles to Julius biſhop of Rome, and to Athanaſius himſelf, are of 
ſo different a caſt from each other, that they cannot both be 
genuine. The one ſpeaks the language of cruninals who confeſs 
their quilt and inferay; the other of enemies, who ſolicit on equal 
tens an honeurable reconcillation. | 


tioch 
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tius. A. P. pect a fincere and laſting forgiveneſs; and 
the tragic fate of Conſtans, ſoon deprived 
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tioch he ſaw the emperor Conſtantius ; ſuſ- 


tained, with modeſt firmneſs, the embraces 
and proteſtations of his maſter, and eluded 
the propoſal of allowing the Arians a ſingle 
church at Alexandria, by claiming, in the 


other cities of the empire, a ſimilar tolera- 


tion for his own party; a reply which might 


have appeared juſt and moderate in the 
mouth of an independent prince. The en- 


trance of the archbiſhop into his capital was a 


triumphal proceſſion; abſence and perſecution 
had endeared him to the Alexandrians; his au- 
thority, which he exerciſed with rigour, was 
more firmly eſtabliſhed; and his tame was 
diffuſed from Zthiopia to Britain, over the 
whole extent of the Chriſtian world (119). 
But the ſubject who has reduced his prince 
to the neceſſity of diſſembling, can never ex- 


Athanaſius of a powerful and generous pro- 


tector. The civil war between the aſſaſſin 


and the only ſurviving brother of Conſtans, 


which afflicted the empire above three years, 


ſecured an interval of repoſe to the Catholic 
church; and the two contending parties 


were deſirous to conciliate the friendſhip of 
a biſhop, Who, by the weight of his perſonal 


authority, might determine the fluctuating 
reſolutions of an important province. He 


gave audience to the ambaſſadors of the ty- 


rant, with whom he was afterwards accuſcd 


6779) The circumſtances of his ſecond return may be collected 


from Athanaſuus him ſelf, tem. i, p. 769 and 822—843. Socrates, 


J. li, e. 18.  Sozemen, I. in, c. 19. Theodotet, I. ii, c. 15, 12, 
PHI ioſtor; „ | 
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of holding a ſecret correſpondence (120), 
and the emperor Conſtantine repeatedly aſ- 
ſured his deareſt father, the moſt reverend 
Athanaſius, that, notwithſtanding the ma- 
licious rumours which were circulated by 
their common enemies, he had inherited the 
ſentiments, as well as the throne, of his de- 
ceaſed brother (121). Gratitude and huma- 


nity would have diſpoſed the primate of 
Egypt to deplore the untimely fate of Con- 
ſtans; and to abhor the guilt of Magnentius ; 


but as he clearly underſtood that the appre- 
henſions of Conſtantius were his only ſafe- 
guard, the fervour of his prayers for the 
ſucceſs of the righteous cauſe might perhaps 
be ſomewhat abated. The ruin of Athana- 


ſius was no longer contrived by the obſcure 


malice of a few bigotted or angry biſhops, 
who abuſed the authority of a credulous 


monarch. The monarch himſelf avowed the 
reſolution, which he had ſo long ſuppreſſed, 


of avenging his private injuries (122); and 
the firſt winter after his victory, which he 


paſſed at Arles, was employed againſt an 
enemy more odious to him than the van- 


quiſhed tyrant of Gaul. 


339 


If the emperor had capriciouſſy decreed Councils of 


the death of the moſt eminent and vir- 


Arles and 
Milan, 


tuous citizen of the republic, the cruel A. D. 353 


38S 


(120) Athanaſius (tom. i, p. Fg 678) defends his innocence 
by pathetic complaints, ſolemn aſſertions, and ſpecious arguments, 
He admits that letters had been forged in his name, but he requeſts 
that his own ſecretaries, and thoſe of the tyrant, may be examined, 


whether thoſe letters had been written by the former or received by | 


the latter. 
(121) Athanaſ. tom. i, p. 825—844. 


(622) Athanaf tom. i, p. 861. T'heodoret, 1. ii, c. 16. The 
emperor declared, that he was more deſirous to ſubdue Athanafius, 
thai ic had been to vanquiſh Magnentius or Sylvant. 


order 
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order would have been executed without 
heſitation, by the miniſters of open violence 


or of ſpecious injuſtice. The caution, the 


delay, the difliculty with which he pro- 
ceeded in the condemnation and puniſhment 

of a popular biſhop, diſcovered to the world 
that the privileges of the church had already 


revived a ſenſe of order and freedom in 
the Roman government. The ſentence 


which was pronounced in the ſynod Tyre, 


and ſubſcribed by a large majority of the 


eaſtern biſhops, had never been expreſsly N 


repealed; and as Athanaſius had been 
once degraded from his epiſcopal dignity by 
the judgment of his brethren, every ſub- 


ſequent act might be conſidered as irregular, 


and even criminal. But the memory of the 
firm and eſſectual ſupport which the primate 
of Egypt had derived from the attachment 


of the weſtern church, engaged Conſtantius 
to ſuſpend the execution of the ſentence, till 
he had obtained the concurrence of the 
Latin biſhops. Two years were conſumed 
in eccleſiaſtical negociations ; and the impor- 


tant cauſe between the emperor and one of 


his ſubjects was ſolemnly debated, firſt in 
the ſynod of Arles, and afterwards in the 


great council of Milan (123˙, which con- 


fied of above three hundred biſhops. Their 


integrity was gradually undermined by the 
arguments of the Arians, the dexterity of the 
cunuchs, and the preſſing ſolicitations of a 


(123) The affairs of the council of Milan are ſo jmperſeaty Ad : 
erronzouſly related by the Greek writers, that we muſt rejoice itt 
th- ſupply of ſome letters of Euſcbius, extracted by Baronius, from. 


the archives of the church of Verceliz, and of an old life 51 Di- 


onylirs of Milan, publiſred zy Follandus See Baronius, A. D, 
LAKE and Tillemont, toni vaty D 1415. | 
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prince, who gratified his revenge at the ex- 
pence of his dignity ; and expoſed his own 
paſſions, whilſt he influenced thoſe of the 
clergy. Corruption, the moſt infallible 


{ſymptom of conſtitutional liberty, was ſuc- 
ceſsfully practifed : honours, gifts, and im- 
munities were offered and accepted as the 


price of an epiſcopal vote (124), and the 
condemnation of the Alexandrian primate 


Was artfully repreſented, as the only meaſure 


which could reſtore the peace and union of 


the Catholic church. The friends of Atha- 


naſius were not, however, wanting to their 
leader, or to their cauſe. 
ſpirit, which the ſanctity of their character 
rendered leſs dangerous, they maintained, 
in public debate, and in private conference 


with the emperor, the eternal obligation of 


religion and juſtice. They declared, that 


neither the hope of his favour, nor the fear 
of his diſpleaſure, ſhould prevail on them 


to join in the condemnation of an abſent, an 
innocent, a reſpectable brother (125). They 
affirmed, with apparent reaſon, that Ts illegal 
and obſolete decrees of the council of Tyre had 


long ſince been tacitly aboliſhed by the Imperial 
- edicts, the honourable re- eſtabliſhment of 


(124) The honours, preſents, feaſts, which ſeduced ſo many 
biſhops, are mentioned with indignation by thoſe who were too pure 
or too proud to accept them. We combat (ſays Hilary of Poitiers) 
*« againſt Conſtantius the antichriſt; who ſtrokes the belly inſtead 
of ſcourging the back;'” qui non dorſa cædit, ſed ventrem pal- 
pat, Hilarius hontra Conſtant. e. J. p. 1240. 


('25) Something of this oppoſition is mentioned by Ammianus 
(xv, 7), who had a very dark and ſuperficial knowledge of eccle- 
fialtical hiſtory. Liberius . . . perſeveranter renitebatur, nec 
yiſum hominem, nec auditum damnare nefas ultimum ſæpe excla- 
maus; e teilicet recalcitrans Imperatoris arbitrio, Id enim ille 


the 


With a manly 
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thought it prudent to diſguiſe in ambiguous 
language, their real ſentiments and deſigns: 
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the archbiſhop of Alexandria, and the 
filence or recantation of his moſt clamorous 
adverſaries. They alleged, that his inno- 


cence had been atteſted by the unanimous 
biſhops of Egypt, and had been acknow- 
ledged in the councils of Rome and Sardica 

(126), by the impartial judgment of the 


Latin church. They deplored the hard con- 


dition of Athanaſius, who after enjoying 
ſo many years his ſeat, his reputation, and 


the ſeeming confidence of his ſovereign, was 
again called upon to confute the moſt 


groundleſs and extravagant accuſations. Their 


language was ſpecious; their conduct was 


| honourable: but in this long and obſtinate 


conteſt, which fixed the eyes of the whole 


empire on a ſingle biſhop, the eccleſiaſtical 
factions were prepared to ſacrifice truth and 


juſtice, to the more intereſting object of de- 
fending, or —— the intrepid cham- 
aith. The Arians ſtill 


but the orthodox biſhops, armed with the 


' favour of the people, and the decrees of 2 


general council, inſiſted on every occaſion, 
and particularly at Milan, and their adver- 
ſaries ſhould purge themſelves from the ſuſ- 


picion of hereſy, before they preſumed to 


arraign the conduct of the great Athana- 


ſius (127). 5 


(3126) More properly by the orthodox part of the council of 


Sardica. If the biſhops of both parties had fairly voted, the divi- 


ſion would have been 94 to 76. M. de Tillemont (ſee tom. viii, 
p. 1147—1158) 1s juſtly ſurpriſed that ſo ſmall a majority ſhould 
have proceeded ſo vigorouſly againſt their adverſaries, the principal 
of whom they immediately depoſed. | | 


(127) Sulę. Scverus in Hiſt. Sacra, I. ii, Ps 412. 
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But the voice of reaſon (if reaſon was in- Condemna- 


deed on the ſide of Athanaſius) was ſilenced 


tion of A- 


by the clamours of a factious or venal ma- A. P. 355- 


Jority ; and the councils of Arles and Milan 
were not diſſolved till the archbiſhop of Alex- 
andria had been ſolemnly condemned and de- 
poſed by the judgment of the Weſtern, as well 
as of the Eaſtern, church. The biſhops who 
had oppoſed, were required to ſubſcribe the 
ſentence; and to unite in religious commu- 
nion with the ſuſpected leaders of the ad- 
verſe party. A formulary of confent was 
tranſmitted by the meſſengers of ſtate to 
the abſent biſhops: and all thoſe who re- 
fuſed to ſubmit their private opinion to the 
public and inſpired wifdom of the councils 
of Arles and Milan, were immediately ba- 
niſhed by the emperor, who affected to ex- 
ecute the decrees of the Catholic church. 
Among thoſe prelates who led the honour- 
able band of confeſſors and exiles, Liberius 


. of Rome, Oſius of Cordova, Paulinus of Treves, 


Dionyſius of Milan, Euſebius of Vercellæ, Lu- 
cifer of Cagliari, and Hilary of Poitiers, may 
deſerve to be particularly diſtinguiſhed. The 
eminent ſtation of Liberius, who governed 
the capital of the empire; the perſonal 
merit and long experience of the venerable 
Oſius, who was revered as the favourite of 
the great Conſtantine, and the father of the 
Nicene faith; placed thoſe prelates at the 
head of the Latin church: and their exam- 
ple, either of ſubmiſſion or reſiſtance, would 
probably be imitated by the epiſcopal crowd. 
But the repeated attempts of the emperor 
to ſeduce or to intimidate the biſhops of 
Rome and Cordova, were for ſome time in- 
eflectual. The Spaniard declared himſelf 
ready 
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ready to ſuffer under Conſtantius, as he had 
ſuffered threeſcore years before under his 
grandfather Maximian. The Roman, in the 
preſence of his ſovereign, aſſerted the inno- 


| cence of Athanaſius, and his own freedom. 
When he was baniſhed to Beræa in Thrace, 
he ſent back a large ſum which had been 
offered for the accommodation of his jour- 
| ney; and inſulted the court of Milan by the 


haughty remark, that the emperor and his 
eunuchs might want that gold to pay their 


ſoldiers and their biſhops (128). The reſo- 
_ lution of Liberius and Oſius was at length 
ſubdued by the hardſhips of exile and con- 
finement. The Roman pontiff purchaſed his 
return by ſome criminal compliances ; and 
_ afterwards expiated his guilt by a ſeaſonable 
_ repentance. Perſuaſion and violence were 
employed to extort the reluctant ſignature 
of the decrepid biſhop of Cordova, whoſe 
ſtrength was broken, and whoſe faculties 
were perhaps impaired, by the weight of 


an hundred years; and the inſolent triumph 


of the Arians provoked ſome of the orthodox 
party to treat, with inhuman ſeverity, the 


character, or rather the memory, pf an un- 
fortunate old man, to whoſe former ſervices 
Chriſtianity itſelf was ſo deeply indebted (1 29). 
The fall of Liberius and Oſius reflected a 


brighter luſtre on the firmneſs of thoſe 


| (128) The exile of Liberjus is mentioned by Ammianus, xv, 7. 
See Theoloret, 1. ii, c. 16. Athanaf tom. i, p. 834—837. 


HFilar. Fragment. i. 


(129) The life of Oſius is ee by Tillemont (tom. vii, p. 
524-561), who in the molt extravagant terms firſt admires, and 
then reprobates, the biſhop of Cordova. In the midit of their 
lamentations on his fall, the prudence of Athan naſius may be diſtin- 
3 from che blind and! intemperate Zeal of FJaty, 6 
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biſhops who {till adhered, with unſhaken 
fidelity, to the cauſe of Athanafins and /re- 
ligious truth. The 1 ingenious malice of their 


enemies had deprived "them of the benefit of 


mutual comfort and advice, ſeparated thoſe 


illuſtrious exiles into diſtant provinces, and 
carefully ſelected the moſt inhoſpitable ſpots 


of a great empire (130). Yet they ſoon ex- 
perienced that the deſerts of Lybia, and th 
moſt barbarous tracts of Cappadocia, were 
leſs inhoſpitable than the reſidence of thoſe 
cities in which an Arian biſhop could ſatiate, 


without reſtraint, the exquiſite rancour of 


theological hatred (131). Their conſolation 
was derived from the conſciouſneſs of recti- 
tude and independence, from the applauſe, 
the viſits, the letters, and the liberal alms 
of their adherents (132); and from the ſa- 


tisfaction which they ſoon enjoyed of ob- 


ſerving the inteſtine diviſions of the adver- 
ſaries of the Nicene faith. Such was the nice 
and capricious taſte of the emperor Conſtan- 
tius, and fo eaſily was he offended by the 
lighteſt deviation from his imaginary ſtandard 


of Chriſtian truth ; that he e with 


(x 46) The confeſſors of the Welt \ were ſuceeſſively baniſned to 


the deſerts of Arabia or Thebais, the lonely places of Mount Tau- 
rus, the wildeſt parts of Phrygia, which were in the poſſeſſion of 
the impious Montaniſts, &c. When the Heretic Mtius was too 


favourably entertained at Mopſueſtia in Cilicia, the place of his 


exile was changed, by the advice of Acacius, te Amblada, a diſtrict 
inhabited by ſavages, and infeited by war and peſtilence. Philo- 
org. l. v, c. 2. 


(131) See the cruel treatment and 8 5 of Euſebius, 


in us own letters, publiſhed by Baronius, A. D. 356, No. 92 
104. 7 


(132) Cæterum exules ſatis conſtat, totius orbis ſtudiis 3 
pecuniaſque eis in ſumptum altatim congeltas legationibus quoque 
eos plebis Catholicæ ex omnibus ſere provinciis frequentatos. Sul. 
Sever. Hiſt. Sacra, p. 414. Athanaſ. tom. i, p. 836, 8 40 
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equal zeal, thoſe who defended the conſub/tanti- 
ality, thoſe who aſſerted the ſimilar ſubſtance, 


and thoſe who denied the /ikene/5, of the Son of 


God. Three biſhops degraded and baniſhed 
for thoſe adverſe opinions, might poſlibly 


meet in the ſame place of exile; and, ac- 


Third ex- 


pulſion of 


Athanaſius 
from Alex-preparatory ſteps to the ruin of Athanaſius 


andria, 


A. D. 336. 


cording to the difference of their temper, 
might either pity or inſult the blind enthu- 
ſiaſm of their antagoniſts, whoſe preſent ſut- 
ferings would never be e by fu- 
ture happineſs. 

The diſgrace and exile of the cothedox 
biſhops of the weſt were deſigned as ſo many 


himſelf (133). Six and twenty months had 
elapſed, during which the Imperial court ſe- 
cretly laboured, by the moſt inſidious arts, 


to remove him from Alexandria, and to 


withdraw the allowance which ſupplied his 


popular liberality. But when the primate of 


Egypt, deſerted and proſcribed by the Latin 


church, was left deſtitute of any foreign. 


ſupport, Conſtantius diſpatched two of his 


ſecretaries with a verbal commiſſion to an- 
nounce and execute the order of his banith- 
ment. As the juſtice of the ſentence was 
publicly avowed by the whole party, the 


only motive which could reſtrain Conſtan- 


tius from giving his meſſen . the ſanction 


of a written mandate, muſt be imputed to 


(133) Ample 3 for the hiſtory of this third perſecution 
of Athanaſius may be found in his own works. See particularly 
his very able Apology co Conſtantius (tom. i, p. 673), his firſt 
Apology for his flight (p. 701), his prolix Epiſtle to the Solitaries 


(p. 808), and the original Proteſt of the People of Alexandria 


againſt the violences committed by Syrianus (p. 866). Sozomen 
(J. iv, c. 9) has thrown into the narrative two or three luminous 


und important circumſtances. | 


his 
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his doubt of the event; and to a ſenſe of the 


danger to which he might expoſe the ſecond 
city, and the moſt fertile province of the 
empire, if the people ſhould perſiſt in the 


reſolution of defending, by force of arms, 


the innocence of their ſpiritual father. Such 
extreme caution afforded Athanaſius a ſpe- 
cious pretence reſpectfully to diſpute the 
truth of an order, which he could not re- 
concile, either with the equity, or with the 
former declarations, of his gracious maſter. 


The civil powers of Egypt tound themſelves 
Inadequate to the taſk of perſuading or com- 

pelling the primate to abdicate his epiſcopal. 
throne ; and they were obliged to conclude 


a treaty with the popular leaders of Alexan- 
dria, by which it was ſtipulated, that all 


proceedings and all hoſtilities ſhould be ſuſ- 


_ pended till the emperor's pleaſure had been 

more diſtinctly aſcertained. By this ſeeming 
moderation, the Catholics were decerved 
into a falſe and fatal ſecurity ; while the le- 


gions of the Upper Egypt, and of Libya, 


advanced, by ſecret orders 2nd haſty marches, 


to beſiege, or rather to ſurpriſe, a capital, 
habituated to ſedition, and inflamed by re- 


ligious zeal (134). The polition of Alex- 
andria, between the ſea and the lake Mare- 
otis, facilitated the approach and landing 


of the troops; who were introduced into 


the heart of the city, before any effectual 
meaſures could be taken, either to ſhut the 


| (134) Athanaſius had lately ſent for Antony, and ſome of his 


choſen Monks. They deſcended from their mountain, announced 
to theAlexandrians the ſanctity of Athanaſius, and were honourably 
conducted by the archbiſhop as far as the gates of the city, Atha- 
maſ. tom. ii, p. 491, 492. See likewiſe Rufinus, iii, 164, in 
Vit. Patr, p. 524. e | | 


gates, 
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gates, or to occupy the important poſts of 


defence. At the hour of midnight, twenty- 
three days after the ſignature of the treaty, 


Syrianus duke of Egypt, at the head of five 
thouſand ſoldiers, armed and prepared for 


an aſſault, unexpectedly inveſted the church 


- St. Theonas, where the archbiſhop, with 


a part of his clergy and people, performed 


their nocturnal devotions. The doors of the 
ſacred edifice yielded to the impetuoſity of 


the attack, which was accompanied with 


every horrid circumſtance of tumult and 


bloodſhed; but as the bodies of the {lain, 


and the fragments of military weapons, re- 
mained the next day an unexceptionable evi- 
dence in the poſſeſſion of the Catholics, the 


enterpriſe of Syrianus may be conſidered as 

a ſucceſsful irruption, rather than as an ab- 
folute conqueſt. The other churches of the 
city were profaned by ſimilar outrages; and, 


during at leaſt four months, Alexandria was 


expoſed to the inſults of a licentious army, 


ſtimulated by the ecclefiaſtics of an hoſtile 


faction. Many of the faithful were killed; 
who may deſerve the name of martyrs, if 

their deaths were neither provoked nor re- 
venged; biſhops and preſbyters were treated 


with cruel ignominy; conſecrated virgins | 
were ſtripped naked, ſcourged, and violated; 


the houſes of wealthy citizens were plun- 


dered; and under the maſk. of religious zeal, 


luſt, avarice, and private reſentment, were 


qratified with impunity, and even with ap- 


plauſe. The Pagans of Alexandria, who 
fill formed a numerous and diſcontented 
party, were eafily perſuaded to deſert a 
biſhop. whom they teared and efteemed. 

The 
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The hopes of ſome peculiar favours, and the 
apprehenſion of being involved in the 


general penalties of rebellion, engaged them 


to promiſe their ſupport to the deitined fuc- 
ceſſor of Athanaſius, the famous George 
of Cappadocia. The uſurper, after receiving 
the conſecration of an Arian ſynod, was 
placed on the epiſcopal throne by the arms 


of Sebaſtian, who had been appointed Count 
of Egypt for the execution of that 1mpor- 
tant deſign. In the uſe as well as in the 
acquiſition, of power, the tyrant George 


diſregarded the laws of religion, of juſtice, 


and of humanity; and the ſame ſcenes of 


violence and ſcandal which had been exhi- 
bited in the capital, were repeated in more 


than ninety epiſcopal cities of Egypt. En- 


couraged by ſucceſs, Conſtantius ventured 
to approve the conduct of his miniſters. By 


a public and paſhonate epiſtle, the emperor 


_ congratulates the deliverance of Alexandria 
from a popular tyrant, who deluded his blind 
votaries by the magic of his eloquence; ex- 


patiates on the virtues and piety of the moſt 
reverend George, the elected biſhop; and 


aſpires, as the patron and benefactor of the 
city, to ſurpaſs the fame of Alexander him- 
ſelf. But he ſolemnly declares his unalter- 
able reſolution to purſue, with fire and ſword, 
the ſeditious adherents of the wicked Atha- 
naſius, who, by flying from juſtice, has con- 
fefſed his guilt, and eſcaped the ignominious 
death which he had ſo often deſerved (135). 


(135) Athanaſ. tom. i, p. 694. The emperor, or his Arian 
ſecretaries, while they expreſs their reſentment, betray their fears 


and eſteem of Athanaſtus. 
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Athanaſius had indeed eſcaped from the 
moſt iminent dangers; and the adventures 


of that extraordinary man deſerve and fix our 


attention. On the memorable night when 
the church of St. Theonas was inveſted by 
the troops of Syrianus, the archbiſhop, ſeated _ 
on his throne, expected, with calm and in- 

trepid dignity, the approach of death. 


While the public devotion was interrupted 


by ſhouts of rage, and cries of terror, he 


animated his trembling congregation to ex- 

_ preſs their religious confidence, by chanting 
one of the pfſalms of David, which cele- 
brates the triumph of the God of Iſrael over 


the haughty and impious tyrant of Egypt. 
The doors were at length burſt open; a 


cloud of arrows was diſcharged among the 
people; the ſoldiers, with drawn ſwords, 


ruſhed forwards into the ſanctuary ; and the 
dreadful gleam of their armour was reflected 
by the holy luminaries which burnt round 
the altar (136). Athanaſius ſtill rejected the 
pious importunity of the Monks and Preſ- 


| byters, who were attached to his perſon; 
and nobly refuſed to deſert his epiſcopal 
ſtation, till he had diſmiſſed in ſafety the 


laſt of the congregation. 'The darkneſs and 


tumult of the night favoured the re- 


treat of the archbithop ; and though he was 


oppreſſed by the waves of an agitated multi- 
tude, though he was thrown to the ground, 
and left without ſenſe or motion, he ſtill re- 
covered his undaunted courage; and cluded 


(136) Theſe minute circumſtances are curious, as they are literally 
tranſcribed from the proteſt, which was publicly preſented three 
days afterwards by the Catholics of Alexandria. See Athanaſ. 


the 
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the eager ſearch of the ſoldiers, who were 


inſtructed by their Arian guides, that the 


head of Athanaſius would be the moſt accep- 
table preſent to the emperor. From that 


moment the primate of Egypt diſappearcd | 
from the eyes of his enemy, and remained 
above fix years concealed in impenetrable 


obſcurity (: 37). 


The deſpotic power of his implacable His retreat 
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enemy filled the whole extent of the Roman 4. P. wa 


world; and the exaſperated monarch had 
endeavoured, by a very preſſing epiſtle to 


the Chriſtian princes of Athiophia, to ex- 


clude Athanaſius from the moſt remote and 


ſequeſtered regions of the earth. Counts, 


præfects, tribunes, whole armies, were ſuc- 
ceſlively employed to purſue a biſhop and a 
fugitive; the vigilance of the civil and mi- 
litary powers was excited by the Imperial 


edicts ; liberal rewards were promiſed to the 


man who ſhould produce Athanaſius, either 
alive or dead; and the moſt ſevere penalties 


were Jenounced againſt thoſe who ſhould 


dare to protect the public enemy (138,. But 


the deſerts of Thebais -were now peopled by 
a race of wild, yet ſubmiſſive fanatics, who 
preferred the commands of their abbot to 
the laws of their ſovereign. The numerous 
diſciples of Aden and Pachomius received 


(137) The Tanſeniſt have often compared Athanaſius and Ar- 


nauld, and have expatiated with pleaſure on the faith and zeal, 


the merit and exile, of thoſe celebrated doors. This concealed 


Parallel is very dextrouſly managed by the Abbe de la Bleterie, 


Vie de Jovien, tom. i, p. 130. 


(138) Hinc jam toto orbe profugus Athanafius, nec ullus ei tutus 
ad latendum ſupererat locus. Tribuni, Præfecti, Comites, exer- 
citus quoque, ad perveſtigandum eum moventur edictis A 
bus: præmia delatoribus proponuntur, ſi quis eum vivum, ſi id 
minus, caput certe Athauaſii detuliſſet. Rufin. I. i, c. 16. 
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the fugitive primate as their father ; 3 ed 

the patience and humility with which he con- 
formed to their ſtricteſt inſtitutions; collected 
every word which dropt from his lips as 
the genuine effuſions of inſpired wiſdom ; * 
and periuaded themſelves, that their prayers, 
their faſts, and their vigils, were leſs me- 


ritorious than the zeal which they expreſſed, 


and the dangers which they braved, in the 
defence of truth and innocence (139). The 


| monaſteries of Egypt were ſeated in lonely 


and deſolate places, on the ſummit of moun- 
tains, or in the iſlands of the Nile; and the 


ſacred horn or trumpet of Tabenne was the 


well-known figaal which affembled ſeveral 
thouſand robuſt and determined Monks, 
who, for the moſt part, had been the pea- 


ſants of the adjacent country. When their 
dark retreats were invaded by a military 


force, which it was impoſſible to reſiſt, they 


ſilently ſtretched out their necks to the exe- 
_ cutioner ; and ſupported their national cha- 
racter, that tortures could never reſt from 


an Egyptian the confeſſion of a ſecret which 


be was refolved not to diſcloſe (140). The 
archbiſhop of Alexandria, for whole ſafety 
they eagerly devoted their lives, was loſt 


among a uniform and well-diſciplined mul- 


titude; and on the nearer approach of dan- 
ger, he was fwiftly removed, by their offi- 
cious hands, from one place of concealment to 


— 9 55 till he reached the formidable de- 


(139) Gregor. Yazianzen, tom. FR "oC Ari, p. 384, 386. 
See Tillemont, Mem. Eccleſ. tom. vii, p. 176—410, 820-880. 


(140) Et nulla tormentorum vis inveniri adhuc potuit; quæ ob- 
durato illius tractùs latroni invito elicere potuir, ut nomen proprium 
dicat. Ammian. xxii, 16, and Valeſius ad locum. 


ſerts. 
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ſerts, which the gloomy and credulous tem- 
per of ſuperſt. tion had peopled with dæmons 


and ſavage monſters. The retirement of 


Athanaſius, which ended only with the life 
of Conſtantius, was ſpent, for the moſt part, 
in the ſociety of the Monks, who faithfully 
ſerved him as guards, as ſecretaries, and as 
meſſengers; but the importance of main- 
taining a more intimate connection with the 
Catholic party, tempted him, whenever the 


diligence of the pur ſuit was abated, to 


emerge from the deſert, to introduce Mie: 
ſelf into Alexandria, and to truſt his perſon 
to the diſcretion of his friends and adherents. 


His various adventures might have furniſhed 


the ſubject of a very entertaining romance. He 


was once ſecreted in a dry ciſtern, which he 
had ſcarcely left before he was betrayed by 


the treachery of a female flave .. 141i); and 
he was once concealed in a ſtill more extra- 
ordinary aſylum, the houſe of a virgin, only 


twenty years of age, and who was celebrated 


in the whole city for her exquiſite beauty. 


At the hour of midnight, as ſhe related the 
ſtory many years afterwards, ſhe was ſur- 
priſed by the appearance of the archbiſhop |. 
in a looſe undreſs, who, advancing with 


haſty ſteps, conjured her to afford him the 
protection which he had been directed by a 
celeſtial viſion to ſeek under her hoſpitable 
roof. The pious maid accepted and pre- 


ſerved the ſacred pledge which was entruſted 


to her prudence and SOUTARE, Without im- 


(241) Rufin. I. i, c. 18. Sozomen, I. iv, c. 10. This and. 


the following ſtory will be rendered impoſlible, if we ſuppoſe that 


Athanaſius always inhabited the aſylum which he accidentally or 
eccaſtonaily had uſed, 


parting 
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parting the ſecret to any one, ſhe inſtantly con- 
ducted Athanaſius into her moſt ſecret cham- 


ber, and watched over his ſafety with the 


' tenderneſs of a friend and the aſſiduity of a 


ſervant. As long as the danger continued, 


the regularly ſupplied him with books and 


proviſions, waſhed his feet, managed his 
correſpondence, and dexterouſly concealed 


from the eye of ſuſpicion, this familiar and 


ſolitary intercourſe between a ſaint whoſe 


character required the moſt unblemiſhed 
chaſtity, and a female whoſe charms might 


excite the moſt dangerous emotions '142). 


During the fix years of perſecution and ex- 
ile, Athanaſius repcated his viſits to his fair 


and faithful companion; and the formal 
declaration, that he % the councils of Ri- 
mini and Seleucia (+43), forces us to believe 


that he was ſecretly preſent at the time and 


| Pegs of their convocation. 1 he advantage of 


his enemies, gry juli, f 0 why ar 


ſtateſman, ſo bold and dangerous an enter- 
priſe : and Alexandria was connected by 


trade and navigation with every ſea-port of 
the Mediterranean, From the depth of his 


inacceſſible retreat, the intrepid primate ; 


waged an inceffant and offenfive war againſ 


(142) Palladius Hiſt, Lauſinc. c. 136, in Vit. patrm, p. | 


776), the original author of this e had converſed with the 


damſel, who in her old age ſtill remembered with pleaſure ſo pious 
and honourable a connection. I cannot indulge the delicacy of Ba- 
ronius, Valeſius, Tillemont, &c. who; almoſt reject a ſtory ſo un- 
worthy, as they deenn it, of the gravity of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. 


(143) Athanaſ. tom. i, p Sch. I agree with Tilemont (tom. 
vin, p. 19795 that his exprefigns Py. a perſonal, th ough per- 
55. ſecret, volts to the f ſypods. „ 
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and eagerly peruſed, contributed to unite 
and animate the orthodox party. In his 
public apologies, which he addrefled to the 
emperor himſelf, he ſometimes affected the 
pr aiſe of moderation; ; Whilſt at the ſame 
time, in ſecret and vehement invectives, 
he expoſed Conſtantius as a weak and 
wicked prince, the executioner of his family, 


the tyrant of the republic, and the 


antichriſt of the church. In the height of 
his proſperity, the victorious monar ch, who 
had chaſtiſed the raſſineſs of Gallus, and ſup- 
preſſed the revolt of Sylvanus, who had 
taken the diadem from the head of Vetranio, 


and vanquiſhed in the field the legions of 


Magnentius, received from an inviſible hand 
'a wound, which he could neither heal nor 
revenge; and the ſon of Conſtantine 


was the firſt of the Chriſtian princes who 
experienced the {ſtrength of thoſe principles, 


which in the cauſe of religion, could reſiſt the 
moſt violent exertions of the civil power (144). 


the protector of the Arians; and his ſeaſonable 
writings, which were diligently circulated, 


The perſecution of Athanaſius, and of ſo Arian bi- 


many reſpectable biſhops, who ſuffered for 


ject of indignation and diſcontent to all Chrif- 
trans, except thoſe who were blindly Ae woe 


(144) The Epiſtle of Athanaſius to the Monks is filled with re- 
proaches, which the public muſt feel to be true (vol. i, p. 834— 
' 8:6); and, in compliment to his readers; he has introduced the 


compariſons of Pharaoh, Ahab, , Belſhazzar, Kc. The boldneſs 


of Hilary was attended with leſs danger, if he publiſhed his invec- 


tive in Gaul after the revolt of Julian; but Lucifer ſent his libels to 


Conſtantius, and almoſt challenged the reward of martyrdom. See 
Tillemont, tom. vii, p. 905. 


to 


ſhops. 
the truth of their opinions, or at leaſt for the 
integrity of their conſcience, was a juſt ſub- 
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to the Arian faction. The people regretted. 
the loſs of their faithful paſtors, whoſe ba- 
niſhment was uſually followed by the intru- 
ſion of a ſtranger (145) into the epiſcopal 


chair; and loudly complained, that the right 


of election was violated, and that they were 


condemned to obey a mercenary uſurper, 
whoſe perſon was unknown, and whoſe prin- 
ciples were ſuſpected. The Catholics might 
prove to the world, that they were not in- 


_ volved in the guilt and hereſy of their eccle- 


ſiaſtical governor, by publicly teſtifying their 
diflent, or by totally ſeparating themſelves 
from his communion. The firſt of theſe me- 


thods was invented at Antioch, and practiſed 
with ſuch ſucceſs, that it was ſoon diffuſed 


over the Chriſtian world. The doxology, or 
ſacred hymn, which celebrates the glory of 


the Trinity, is ſuſceptible of very nice, but 
material, inflexions; and the ſubſtance of an 


orthodox, or an heretical, creed, may be ex- 
Proton by the difference of 2 disjunctive, or 

a copulative, particle. Alternate reſponſes, 
and a more regular plalmody (146), were 1n- 
troduced into the public ſervice by Flavianus 
and Diodorus, two devout and active laymen, 
who were attached to the Nicene faith. Un- 
der their conduct, a ſwarm of Monks iſſued 
from the adjacent deſert ; bands of well-dif- 


ciplined lingers were  Bationed) in the cathedral 


(245) Athanaſius (tom. i, p. 811) complains-j in 3 of this 5 
practice, which he afterwards exemplifies (p. 861) in the pretended 


election of Falix. Three eunuchs repreſented the Roman people, 


and three prelates, WhO followed the court, aſſumed the functions 
of the biſnops of the Suburbicarian provinces, 


(146) T homaliin.” Diſcipline de 'Egliſe, tom. i, I. ii, c. 72, 73. 
p. „ has collected many curious facts concerning the origin 
aud progreſs of churcu-linying, both in the Eailt and Welt. 
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of Antioch, the Glory to the Father. and 


the Son, anD the Holy Ghoſt (147), was 


triumphantly chanted by a full chorus of 
voices; and the Catholics inſulted, by the 
purity of their doctrine, the Arian prelate, 
who had uſurped the throne of the venerable 
| Fuſtathins. The ſame zeal which inſpired 
their ſongs, prompted the more ſcrupulous 


members of the orthodox party to form ſepa- 


rate aflemblies, which were governed by the 
preſbyters, till the death of their exiled 


biſhop allowed the election and conſecration 
of a new epiſcopal paſtor (148). The revo- 


lutions of the court multiphed the number of 
pretenders; and the fame city was often diſ- 
puted, under the reign of Conſtantius, by 
two, or three, or even four biſhops, who 


exerciſed their ſpiritual juriſdiction over their 


reſpective followers, and alternately loſt and 
_ regained the temporal poſſeſſions of the church. 
The abuſe of Chriſtianity introduced into the 
Roman government new cauſes of tyranny 
and ſedition; the bands of civil ſociety were 


torn aſunder by the fury of religious factions; 


and the obſcure citizen, who might calmly 
have ſurveyed the elevation and fall of ſuc- 


ceſſive emperors, imagined and experienced, 


(147) Philoſtorgius, 1. iii, c. I 3. Gee has examined this 
ſubject with ſingular accuracy (p. 147, &c.) There were three 
heterodox forzns: * To the Father by the Son, and in the Holy 
% Ghoſt:” © To the Father and the Son in the Holy Cho oſt:“ and 
To the Father in the Son and the Holy Ghoſt.“ 


(148) After the exile of Euſtathius, under the reign of Contan- 
tine, the rigid party of the orthodox formed a ſeparation, which 
akterwards degenerated into a ſchiſm, and laſted above fourſcore 
years. See Tillemont, Mem. Eccleſ. tom. vii, p. 3—54, 1137 


—=1158, tom. viii, p. 573—632, 1314—1332. In may churches, 


union, continued for fome time to join in hi 8 Philoſtorgius, 
a. ii! *5 5 4. Pond. e ; ; 


that 
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Rome. 5 
tained his ſtation and his principles, was 
guarded by the warm attachment of a great 


kind, under the reign of the ſons of Con- 


prayers, the menaces, and the oblations of 


ſecretly pronounced the exile of Liberius, 


Præfect was commanded to ſeize the perſon 


force. The order was obeyed; and Liberims, 
with the greateſt difficulty, at the hour of 
midnight, was ſwiftly conveyed beyond the 
reach of the Roman people, before their con- 
ſternation was turned into rage. As ſoon as 


Thrace, a general aſſembly was convened, 
and the clergy ot Rome bound themſelves, i 


conſecrated within the walls of a profane pa- 


obſtinacy ſubſiſted entite and unſhaken; and 
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that his own life and fortune were connected 
with the intereſts of a popular eccleſiaſtic. 
The example of the two capitals, Rome and 
Conſtantinople, may ſerve to repreſent the 
ſtate of the empire, and the temper of man- 


ſtantine. 
I. The Roman pontiff, a8 long as he main- 


people; and could reject with ſcorn the 
an heretical prince. When the eunuchs had 
the well-grounded apprehenſion of a tumult 
engaged them to uſe the the utmoſt precau- 
tions in the execution of the jcntence. The 


capital was inveſted on every ſide, and the 


of the biſhop, either by ſtratagem or by open 


they were informed of his baniſhment into 


by a public and ſolemn oath, never to deſert 
their biſhop, never to acknowledge the uſur- 
per Fxlix; who, by the influence of the 
eunuchs, had been irregularly choſen and 


lace, At the end of two years, their pious 


when Conſtantius viſited Rome, he was 
aflailed by the importunate ſolicitations of a 


People, 
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people, who had preſerved, as the laſt remnant 
= their ancient treedom, the right of treat- 


ing their ſovereign with familiar inſolence. 


The wives of many of the ſenators and moſt 
honourable citizens, after preſſing their huſ- 


bands to intercede in favour of. Liberius, 
were adviſed to undertake a commiſſion, 
which, in their hands, would be leſs dan- 


gere ous, and might prove more ſucceſsful. 


e emperor received with politeneſs theſe 


female deputies, Whoſe wealth and dignity 
were diſplayed in the magnificence of their 
dreſs and ornaments: he admired their inflexi- 


ble. reſolution of following; their beloved 
paltor to the moſt diſtant regions of the 
earth; and conſented that the two biſhops, 


 Liberius and Fxlix, ſhould govern in peace 


their reſpective congregations. But the ideas 
of toleration were ſo repugnant to the prac- 
tice, and even to the ſentiments, of thoſe 
times, that when the anſwer of Conſtantius 
was publicly read in the Circus of Rome, ſo 
reaſonable a project of accommodation Was 
rejected with contempt and ridicule. The 
eager vehemence which animated the ſpec- - 
tators in the deciſive moment of a horſe- race, 
was now directed towards a different object; 
and. the Circus reſounded with the ſhouts of 
thouſands, who repeatedly exclaimed, One 
« God, One Chriſt, One Biſhop.” The zeal 
of the Roman people 3 in the cauſe of Liberms, 
was not confined to words alone; and the dan» 
gerous and bloody ſedition which they excited 


ſoon after the departure of Conſtants, deter- 


mined that prince to accept the ſubmiſſion 


of the exiled prelate, and to reſtore him to 
the undivided dominion of the capital. 


After 
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After Tome ineffectual reſiſtance. his rival 


was expelled from the city by the permiſſion 
of the emperor, and the power of the oppo- 


 fite faction; the adherents of Flix were 
inhumanly murdered in the ſtreets, in the 


Conſtanti- 
nople. 


public places, in the baths, and even in the 
churches; and the face of Rome, upon the 
return of a Chriſtian biſhop, renewed the 


horrid image of the tnaflacres of Marius, 


and the proſcriptions of Sylla (149). 8 
II. Notwichſtanding the rapid increaſe of 
Chriſtians under the reign of the Flavian fa- 
mily, Rome Alexandria, and the other great 
cities of the empire, fill contained a ſtr ong 
and powerful faction of Infidels, who envied 
the proſperity, and who ridiculed, even on 
their theatres, the theological diſputes. of the 


church. Conſtantinople alone enjoyed. the 


advantage of being born and educated in 


the boſom of the faith. The capital of the. 


Eaſt had never been polluted by the worſhip of 


Iadols; and the whole body of the people had 
deeply imbibed the opinions, the virtues, 


and the. paſſions, which diftinguiſhed the 
Chriſtians of that age from the reſt of man- 


kind. After the death of Alexander; the 
epiſcopal throne Was diſputed by Paul and 
Macedonius. By their zeal and abilities 
they both deſerved the eminent ſtation to 
which they aſpired; and if the moral cha- 
racer of Macedonius was lefs exceptionable, : 
his competitor tad: the adyantage of a prioy 


T1: CE? 


3 Bee; on te eccleſiaſtical SETS of Rome, Ammianus, | 


3 Athanaſ. tom. i, p. 834— 861. Sozomen, |. iv, 1e. . 


Theodoret. 1. ii, c. 17. Sulp. Sever. Hiſt. Sacra, l. ii, p. 413 
Hieronym Chron. Marcellin, et Fauſtin. Libell. p. 3, 4. Tille- 
mont, Mean, Eccleſ. tom. vi, p. 336. 


election 
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election and a more orthodox doctrine. His 
firm attachment to the Nicene creed, which 
has given Paul a place in the Calendar among 
ſaints and martyrs, expoied him to the reſent- 
ment of the Arians. In the ſpace of fourteen 
years he was hive times driven from his throne; 


to which he was more frequently reſtored by 


the violence of the people, than by the per- 
miſſion of the prince; and the power of 
Macedonius could be ſecured only by the 


death of his rival. The unfortunate Paul 


was dragged in chains from the ſandy deſerts 
of Meſopotamia to the moſt deſolate places 
of Mount Taurus (150), confined in a dark 


and narrow dungeon, left fix days without 


food, and at length ſtrangled, by the order 
of Philip, one of the principal miniſters of 
the emperor Conſtantius (151). The firſt 


blood which ſtained the new capital was ſpilt 
in this eccleſiaſtical conteit; and many per- 
ſons were {lain on both ſides, in the furious 


and obſtinate ſeditions of the people. The 
commiſſion of enforcing a ſentence of baniſh- 


ment againſt Paul, had been entruſted to 


Hermogenes, the maiter- general of the ca- 
valry; but the execution of 1t was fatal to 


(150) Cucuſus was the laſt ſtage of his life and ſufferings. The 
ſituation of that lonely town, on the confines of Cappadocia, Cili- 
cia, and the Leſſer Armenia, has occaſioned ſome geographical 
perplexity; but we are directed to the true ſpot by the courſe of the 
Roman road from Cæſarea to Anazarbus. See Cellarii Geograph. 
tom. ii, p. 213. Weſſeling ad Itinerar. p. 179—703. 


(151) Athanaſius (tom. i, p. 503—213, 814) affirms, in the 


moſt poſitive terms, that Paul was murdered; and appeals, not 
only to common fame, but even to the unſuſpicious teſtimony of 
Philagrius, one of the Arian perſecutors. Vet he acknowledges, 
that the heretics attributed to diſeaſe the death of the biſhop ot 
Conſtantinople. Athanaſius is ſervilely copied by Socrates (I. ii. 


c. 26); but Sozomen, who diſcovers a more liberal temper, pre- 


ſumes (I. iv, c. 2) to inſinuate a prudent doubt. 


himſelf. 
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| himſelf. The Catholics roſe in the defence 
of their biſhop; the palace of Hermogenes 


was conſumed; the firſt military officer of 
the empire was dragged by the heels through 


the ſtreets of Conſtantinople, and, after he 


expired, his lifeleſs corple was expoſed to 
their wanton inſults (152). The fate of 
Hermogenes inſtructed Philip, the Prætorian 
prefect, to act with more precaution on a 


ſimilar occaſion. In the moſt gentle and ho- 
nourable terms, he required the attendance 


of Paul in the baths of Zeuxippus, which 
had a private communication with the palace 


and the ſea. A veſſel, which lay ready at the 


rden- ſtairs, immediately hoiſted fail; and, 


while the people were till ignorant of the 


meditated facrilege, their biſhop was already 
embarked on his voyage to Theſſalonica. 


They ſoon beheld, with ſurpriſe and indigna- 
tion, the gates of the palace thrown open, 
and the uſurper Macedonius ſeated by the ſide 
of the præfect on a lofty chariot, which was 


ſurrounded by troops of guards with drawn 
ſwords. The military proceſſion advanced 


towards the cathedral; the Arians and the 
_ Catholics eagerly ruſhed to occupy that im- 


portant poſt; and three thouſand one hundred 


and fifty perſons loſt their lives in the con- 
fuſion of the tumult. Macedonius, who was 


ſupported by a regular force, obtained a de- 


ciſive victory; but his reign was diſturbed by 
clamour and ſedition; and the cauſes which 
appeared the leaſt connected with the ſubject 


of diſpute, were ſufficient to nouriſh and to 


(x 52) Ammianus (xiv, 10) refers to his own account of this 
tragic event, But we no longer poſſeſs that part of his hiſtory. 


| kindle 
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kindle the flame of civil diſcord. As the cha- 
pel in which the body of the great Conſtan- 


tine had been depoſited was in a ruinous con- 


dition, the biſhop tranſported thoſe venerable 
remains into the chruch of St. Acacius. 


This prudent and even pious meaſure was 


repreſented as a wicked profanation by the 
whole party which adhered to the Homoou- 


ſian doctrine. The factions immediately 


flew to arms; the conſecrated ground was 
uſed as their field of battle; and one of the 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians has obſerved, as a real 
fact, not as a figure of rhetoric, that the 
Well before the church overflowed with a 


ſtream of blood, which filled the porticoes 


and the adjacent courts. The writer who 


ſhould impute theſe tumults ſolely to a reli- 


gious principle, would betray a very imper- 


fect knowledge of human nature; yet it muſt _ 
be confeſſed, that the motive which miſled 

the ſincerity of zeal, and the pretence which 

diſguiſed the licentiouſneſs of paſſion, ſup- 


preſſed the renoric which, in another caule, 


would have {ucceeded to the rage of the 


Chriſtians of Conſtantinople (15 


3. 
The cruel and arbitrary diſpoſition of Con- Cruelty of 
ſtantius, which did not always require the the Ariane. 


provocations of guilt and reſiſtance, was 


juſtly exaſperated Ly the tumults of his capi- 


tal, and the criminal behaviour of a faction, 


which oppoſed the authority and religion of 


(153) See Socrates, I. ii, c. 6, 7; 12, 133 15, 16; 26, 27; 


38, and Sozomen, |. iii, 3, 4; 7; 9, I. iv, c. ii, 21. The acts 
of St. Paul of Conſtantinople, of which Photius has made an ab- 
ſtract (Phot. Bibliot. p. 1419 — 1430), are an indifferent copy of 
theſe hiſtorians; but a modern Greek, who could write the life of 
a ſaint without adding fables and miracles, is entitled to ſome com- 
mendation. 285 


their 
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their ſovereign. The ordinary puniſhments 


of death, exile, and confiſcation were in— 
flicted with partial rigour; and the Greeks 
{till revere the holy memory of two clerks, 
a reader and a ſub-deacon, who were accuſed 
of the murder of Hermogenes, and beheaded 
at the gates of Conſtantinople. By an edict 
of Conſtantius againſt the Catholics, which 


has not becn judged worthy of a place in the 


Theodoſian code, thoſe who refuſed to com- 
municate with the Arian biſhops, and parti- 

cularly with Macedonius, were deprived of 
the immunities of eccleſiaſtics, and of the 
rights of - Chriſtians; they were compelled 
to relinquiſh the poſſeſſion of the churches; 
and were ſtrictly prohibited from holding 


their aſſemblies within the walls of the city. 


The execution of this unjuſt law, in the pro- 
vinces of Thrace and Afia Minor, was com- 
mitted to the zeal of Macedonius; the civil 


and military powers were directed to obey his 
commands; and the cruelties exerciſed by 
this Semi-Arian tyrant in the ſupport of the 
Homoouſion, exceeded the commiſſion, and 
diſgraced the reign, of Conſtantius. The 


ſacraments of che Ah were Gated 


to the reluctant victims, who denied the 
_ vocations, and abhorred the principles, of 
Macedonius. The rites of baptiſm were 
conferred on women and children, who, for 


that purpoſe, had been torn from the arms 
of their friends and parents ; the mouths of 


the communicants were held open, by a 


wooden engine, while the conſecrated bread 
was forced down their throat; the breaſts 
of tender virgins were either burat with red- 
hot egg- n or inhumanly compreſſed be- 

tween 
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tween ſharp and heavy boards (154). The 
Novations of Conſtantinople, and the adja- 
cent country, by their firm attachment to 
the Homoouſhon ſtandard, deſerved to be 
confounded with the Catholics themſelves. 
Macedonius was informed, that a large diſ- 
trict of Paphlagonia (155) was almoſt en- 
tirely inhabited by thoſe ſectaries. He re- 
ſolved either to convert or to extirpate them; 
and as he diſtruſted, on this occaſion, the 
efficacy of an eccleſiaſtical miſſion, he com- 
manded a body of four thouſand legionaries 
to march againſt the rebels, and to reduce 
the territory of Mantinium under his ſpi- 
ritual dominion. The Novatian peaſants, 
animated by deſpair and religious fury, boldly 


encountered the invaders of their country; 


and though many of the Paphlagonians were 
ſlain, the Roman legions were vanquiſhed 
by an irregular multitude, armed only with 
ſcythes and axes; and, except a few who 


eſcaped by an ignominious flight, four thou- 


ſand ſoldiers were left dead on the field of 
battle. The ſucceſſor of Conſtantius has ex- 
preſſed in a conciſe but lively manner, ſome 
of the theological calamities which aflicted 
the empire, and more eſpecially the Eaſt, in 


the reign of a prince who was the ſlave of 


(154) Socrates, I. ii, e. 27—38. Sozomen, 1. iv, c. 21. The 
principal aſſiſtants of Macedonius, in the work of perſecution, 
were the two biſhops of Nicomedia and Cyzicus, who were eſteemed 
for their virtues, and eſpecially for their charity. I cannot forbear 
reminding the reader, that the difference between the Homoonſion 
and Homoioufion, is almoſt inviſible to the niceſt theological eye. 


(155) We are ignorant of the preciſe ſituation of Mantinium. In 
ſpeaking of theſe four bands of legionaries, Socrates, Sozomen, and the 
author of the Acts of St. Paul, uſe the indefinite terms of «gd, 


qanayyec, rayuara, Which Nicephorus very properly tranſlates H 
ande. Valel. ad Socrat. I. ii, c. 38. | 
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his own paſſions, and of thoſe of his eunuchs. 


«© Many were impriſoned, and perſecuted, 
and driven into exile. Whole troops of 


„ thoſe who are ſtyled heretics were maſ- 


& ſacred, particularly at Cyzicus, and at 


“ Samoſata, In Paphlagonia, Bithynia, | 
% Galatia, and in many other provinces, 


„ towns and villages were laid waſte, and 


The revolt 
and fury of 


theDonatiſt 
Circumcel- 
lions, A. D. 


349» &c 


c utterly deſtroyed (156).“ 
While the flames of the Arian controverſy 
conſumed the vitals of the empire, the Afri- 
can provinces were infeſted by their peculiar 
enemies the ſavage fanatics, who, under 
the name of Circumcellions, formed the 
ſtrength and ſcandal of the Donatiſt party 


(157).-: The ſevere execution of the laws of 


Cotantine had excited a ſpirit of diſcontent 


and reſiſtance; the ſtrenuous efforts of his ſon 
Conſtans, to reſtore the unity of the church, 


exaſperated the ſentiments of mutual hatred, 
which had firſt occaſioned the ſeparation ; and 


the methods of force and corruption em- 


ployed by the two Imperial commiſſioners, 


Paul and Macarius, furniſhed the ſchiſmatics 


with a ſpecious contraſt between the maxims 


of the apoſtles and the conduct of their pre- 
| tended ſucceſſors (1 58). The peaſants who 


inhabited 


(156). Julian. Epiſtol. lii, p. 436, edit. Waben 


(157) See Optatus Milevitanus (particularly iii, 4), with the 
Donatiſt hiſtory, by M. Dupin, and the original pieces at the end 
of his edition. The numerous circumſtances which Auguſtin has 
mentioned, of the fury of the Circumcellions againſt others, and 
againft themſelves, have been Ilaboriouſly collected by Tillemont, 
Mem. Ecclef. tom. vi, p. 147— 65; and he has often, though 


without deſign, expoſed the injuries which had provoked thoſe 


fanatics. 


(158) It is amuſing enough to obſerve the language of oppoſite 
partics, when they ſpeak of the ſame men and things. Gratus, 


biſhop 
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inhabited the villages of Numidia and Mau- 
ritania were a ferocious race, who had been 
imperfectly reduced under the authority of 
the Roman laws; who were imperfectly con- 
verted to the Chriſtian faith; but who were 


actuated by a blind and furious enthuſiaſm in | 


the cauſe of their Donatiſt teachers. They 
indignantly ſupported the exile of their 
biſhops, the demolition of their churches, 
and the interruption of their ſecret aſſemblies. 
The violence of the officers of juſtice, who 
were uſually ſuſtained by a military guard, 
was ſometimes repelied with equal violence 
and the blood of ſome popular eccleſiaſtics, 
which had been ſhed in the quarrel, inflamed 
their rude followers with an eager deſire of 
revenging the death of theſe holy martyrs. 
By their own cruelty and raſhneſs, the mi- 
niſters of perſecution ſometimes provoked 
their fate; and the guilt of an accidental 
tumult precipitated the criminals into deſpair 
and rebellion. Driven from their native vil— 


lages, the Donaſtic peaſants aſſembled in for- 


midable gangs on the edge of the Getulian 
deſert; and readily exchanged the habits of 
labour for a life of idleneſ and rapine, which 


was conſecrated by the name of religion, and p 


| biſhop of Carthage, begins the acclamations of an orthodox ſynod, 
“ Gratias Deo omnipotenti et Chriſto Jeſu . , . qui imperavit 
religioſiſſimo Conſtanti Imperatori, ut votum gereret unitatis, 
* mitteret miniſtros ſancti operis famulos Dei Paulum et Maca- 
4 rium! Monument. Vet. ad Calcem. Optati, p. 313. 
Ecce ſubito” (ſays the Donatiſt author of the Paſſion of Marcu- 
Jus) „ de Conſtantis regis tyrannica donio . .. pollutum Maca- 
rianæ perſecutionis murmur increpult, et duabus beſtiis ad Africam 
miſſis, eodem ſcilicet Macario et Paulo execrandum prorſus ac 
dirum eccleſiæ certamen indictum eſt; ut populus Chriſtianus ad 
unionem cum traditoribus faciendam, nudatis militum gladiis et 
„ draconum preſentibus ſignis, et tubarum vocibus cogeretur.“ 
Monument. p- 304. $ 


C C 2 faintly 
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taintly condemned by the doctors of the ſect. 


The leaders of the Circumcellions aſſumed the 

titles of captains of the ſaints; their principal 
weapon, as they were indifferently provided 

with {words and ſpears, was a huge and 
weighty club, which they termed an I/raelite ; 


and the well known ſound of Praiſe be to 


God,“ which they uſed as their cry of war, 
diffuſed conſternation over the unarmed pro- 
vinces of Africa. At firſt their depredations 
were coloured by the plea of neceſſity; but 
they ſoon exceeded the meaſure of ſubſiſt- 
ence, indulged without controul their in- 
| temperance and avarice, burnt the villages 


which they had pillaged, and reigned the li- 
centious tyrants of the open country. The 
occupations of huſbandry, and the admini- 
ſtration of juſtice, were interrupted ; and as 


the Circumcellions pretended to reſtore the 
primitive equality of mankind, and to re- 
form the abuſes of civil ſociety, they opened 


a ſecure aſſylum for the ſlaves and debtors, 
who flocked in crouds to their holy ſtandard. 


When they were not reſiſted, they uſually 


contented themſelves with plunder; but the 
ſlighteſt oppoſition provoked them to acts of 
violence and murder; and ſome Catholic 
prieſts, who had imprudently ſignalized their 
zeal, were tortured by the fanatics with the 
moſt refined and wanton barbarity. The 
ſpirit of the Circumcellions was not always 
exerted. againſt their defenceleſs enemies; 


they engaged, and ſometimes defeated, the 
troops of the province; and in the bloody 


action of Bagai, they attacked in the open 

field, but with unſucceſsful valour, an ad- 

vanced guard of the Imperial cavalry. The 
Donatiſts 
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Dovpatiſts who were taken in arms, received, 


and they ſoon deterved, the ſame treatment 


which might nave. been ſhewn to the wild 
beaſts of the deſert. The captives died, 


without a murmur, either by the ſword, the 


axe, or the fire; and the meaſures of retzli 


ation were multiplied in a rapid proportion, 


wiich aggravated the horrors of rebellion, 
and excluded the hope of mutual for givenels. 
In the beginning of the preſent century, the 
example of the Circumcellions has been re- 
newed in the perſecution, the boldneſs, the 


crimes, and the enthuſiaſm of the Camiſards; 
and if the fanatics of Languedoc furpaſſed 


thoſe of Numidia, by their military atchieve- 
ments, the Africans maintained their fierce 


independence with more reſolution and 45 


ſeverance 159). 
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Such diſorders are the natural feds 6 re- Their reli. 


ligious tyranny; but the rage of Donatiſts 
was inflamed by a frenzy of a very extraor- 
dinary kind; and which, if it really pre- 
vailed among them in ſo extravagant a degree, 


cannot ſurely be paralleled in any country, 


or in any age. Many of theſe fanatics were 
poſſeſſed with the horror of life, and the de- 
fire of martyrdom; and they deemed it of 
little moment by what means, or by what 
hands, they periſhed, if their conduct was 


ſanctifſied by the intention of devoting them- 
ſelves to the glory of the true faith, and the 


hope of eternal happineſs (160). Sometimes 


(159) The Hiſtoire des Camiſards, in 3 vol. 12mo. Villefranche, 
1760, may be recommended as accurate and impartial. It requires 


ſome attention to diſcover the religion of the author. 


(160) The Donatiſt ſuicides alleged in their juſtification the ex- 


ample of Razias, Which is related in the 14th chapter of the ſecond 
B60k of tne Maccabces. 


they 


gious ſui- 


1 
7 
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they rudely diſturbed the feſtivals, and pro- 
faned the temples of paganiſm, with the de- 
ſign of exciting the moſt zealous of the ido- 
laters to revenge the inſulted honour of their 
gods. They ſometimes forced their way 
into the courts of juſtice, and compelled the 


affrighted judge to give orders for their im- 


mediate execution. They frequently ſtopped 
travellers on the public highways, and obliged 
them to inflict the ſtroke of martyrdom, by 


the promiſe of a reward, if they conſented, 


and by the threat of inſtant death, if they 


refuſed to grant ſo very ſingular a favour. 


When they were diſappointed of every other 
reſource, they announced the day on which, 
in the preſence of their friends and brethren, 


they ſhould caſt themſelves headlong from 
forge lofty rock; and many precipices were 
 thewn, which had acquired fame by the num 


ber of religious ſuicides. In the actions of 
theſe deſperate enthuſiaſts, who were admired 
by one party as the martyrs of God, and 
abhorred by the other, as the victims of Sa- 


tan, an impartial philoſopher may diſcover 


General 


Character of 
the Chriſti- 


by ſects, 


A. P. 312, 
261. 


the influence and the laſt abuſe of that inflexi- 
ble ſpirit, which was originally derived from 
the character and principles of the Jewiſh 
nation. 

The ſimple narrative of the inteſtine divi- 
ſions, which diſtracted the peace, and diſ- 
honoured the triumph, of the church, will 
confirm the remark of a pagan hiſtorian, and 


juſtify the complaint of a venerable biſhop. 


The experience of Ammianus had convinced 
him, that the enmity of the Chriſtians to- 
war ds each other, ſurpaſſed the fury of ſa- 

. „„ BANS 
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vage beaſts againſt man (161); and Gregory 
Nazianzen moſt patheticaily laments, that the 
kingdom of heaven was converted, by dif- 
Cord, into the image of chaos, of a noctur- 
nal tempeſt, and of hell itſelf (162). The 
herce and partial writers of the times, aicrib- 
ing all virtue to themſelves, and imputing 4 
guilt to their adverſaries, have painted the 
battle of the angels and dæmons. Our calmer 
reaſon will reject ſuch pure and perfect mon- 
ſters of vice or ſanctity, and will impute an 
equal, or at leaſt an indiſcriminate, meaſure 
of good and evil to the hoſtile ſectaries, who 
aſſumed and beſtowed tne appellations of or- 
thodox and heretics. They had been educated 
in the ſame religion, and the fame civil ſo- 
ciety. Their hopes and fears in the preſent, 5 
or in a future, life, were balanced in the ſame © 
proportion. On either ſide, the error might 
be innocent, the faith ſincere, the practice 
meritorious or corrupt. Their paſſions were 
excited by ſimilar objects; and they might al- 
ter nately abuſe the favour of the court, or of 
the people. The metaphyſical opinions of 
the Athanaſians and the Arians, could not 
influence their moral character; and they 
were alike actuated by the intolerant ſpirit, 
which has been extracted from the pure and 
ſimple maxims of the goſpel. 

A modern writer, who, with a juſt con-Toleration 
fidence, has prefixed to his own hiſtory the dis“ 
honourable epithets: of political and philoſo- 
phical (193), accuſes the timid prudence of 


(161) Nullas inf Cohan hominibus beſtias, ut ſunt ſibi ferales pleri- 
que Chriſtianorum expertus Ammian. xxii, 5. | 


(162 Gregor. Nazianzen, Orat. i. P. 33. See Tillemont, tom. 
vi, p. 301, quarto ed.t 

(1 63) Hlittuire. Po! Itiq 18 et F ki ofophiqu2 des Etabliſſemens des 
Euro p22u9 da: 18 lei deux Indes, tom i, p. 9. 


Monteſyuieu, 
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among the cauſes of the decline of the em- 
pire, a law of Conſtantine, by which the 
exerciſe of the pagan worſhip was abſolutely 


ſuppreſſed, and a conſiderable part of his 


ſubjects was left deſtitute of prieſts, of tem- 


ples, and of any public Sag ener The zeal 
of the philoſophic hiſtorian for the rights of 


mankind, has induced him to aquieſce in the 
ambiguous teſtimony of thoſe ecclefiaſtics, 


who have too lightly afcribed to their ta- 
vourite hero the merit of a general perſecu- 


tion (164). Inſtead of alleging this imagi- 


nary law, which would have blazed in the 
front of the Imperial codes, we may ſafely 
appeal to the or Tg epiſtle, which Conſtan- 


tine addreſſed to the followers of the ancient 
religion; at a time when he no longer diſ- 


guiſed his converſion, nor dreaded the rivals 
of his throne. He invites and exhorts, in 
the moſt preſſing terms, the ſubjects of the 
Roman empire to imitate the example of 


their maſter; but he declares, that thoſe Who 


ſtill refuſe to open their eyes to the celeſtial 


ht may irecty enjoy their temples, and 
their fancied gods. A report, that the cere- 
monies of paganiſm were ſuppreſled, is for- 


mally contradteted by the emperor himſelf, 
3 


who wiſely alligns, as the principle of his 
moderation, the invincible force of habit. of 


(164) According to e (in Vit. Conftaatin 8 155 
the emperor prohibited, both in cities and in the country, ra wuoage 
. ruf Lid , ,jõe,;ñ the abominable acts or parts of idolatry. 
Socrates (I. i, c. 17) and Sozomen (I. ii, c. 4, 5) have repre- 
ſented the conduct of Conſtantine 155 a juſt regard to truth and 
biſtory; which has begn neglectted by Theodoret (1. v, e. 21) and 


Oroßius (vii, 23). Tom deinde (fays the latter) primus Conſte ntinus 
5 % ordine et pro vicem veit:t edicto; ſiquidem ſtatuit citra ullam 


Lonzinu gdem, raganerum templa claudi. 


prejudice, 


Monteſquieu, for neglecting to enumerate, . 


. 
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prejudice, and of ſuperſtition (165). Without 
violating the ſanctity of his promiſe, without 
alarming the fears of the pagans, the artful 
monarch advanced, by flow and cautious 


ſteps, to undermine the irregular and decayed 


fabric of polytheiſm. The partial acts of 
ſeverity which he occaſionally exerciſed, 
though they were ſecretly prompted by a 
Chriſtian zeal, were coloured by the faireſt 
pretences of juſtice, and the public good; 


and while Conſtantine deſigned to ruin the 
foundations, he ſeemed to reform the abuſes, 
of the ancient religion. After the example 
of the wiſeſt of his predeceſſors, he con- 
demned, under the moſt rigorous penalties, 


the occult and impious arts of divination; 
which excited the vain hopes, and ſometimes 


the criminal attempts, of thoſe who were 
diſcontented with their preſent condition. 
An ignominious ſilence was impoſed on the 


oracles, which had been publicly convicted 
of fraud and falſehood ; the effeminate prieſts 
of the Nile were aboliſhed ; and Conſtantine 
diſcharged the duties of a Roman cenſor, 
when he gave orders for the demolition of 
ſeveral temples of Phœnicia; in which every 
mode of proſtitution was devoutly practiſed 
in the face of day, and to the honour of 
Venus (1669. They Imperial city of Con- 


(165) See Euſebius i in Vit. Conſtantin. 1. 3 56, 60. 


the ſermon to the aſſembly of ſaints, which the emperor ee | 


when he was mature in years and piety, he declares to the idolaters 


(c. xi), that they are permitted to offer Iacriices, and to excerciſe 


every part of their religious worſhip. 


(166) See Euſebius, in Vit. Conſtantin. 1. iii, c. 54—58, 1 


1. iv, c. 23, 25. Theſe acts of authority may be compared with 


the fuppreſſion of the Bacchanals, and demolition of the temple of 


lis, by the magiſtrates of pagan Rome, 


ſtantinople 
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ſtantinople was, in ſome meaſure, raiſed at 
the expen e. and was adorned with the ſpoils, 
of the opulent temples of Greece and Aſia; 
the ſacred property was confiſcated ; the ſta- 
tues of gods and heroes were tranſported, 
with rude familiarity, among a people Who 


conſidered them as objects, not of adoration, 
but of curioſity: the gold and ſilver were 


reſtored to circulation; and the magiſtrates, 


the biſhops, and the eunuchs, improved the 
fortunate occaſion of gratifying at once, 
their zeal, their avarice, and their reſent- 
ment. But theſe depredations were confined 
to a ſmall part of the Roman world; and the 


provinces had been long ſince accuſtomed to 


endure the ſame ſacrilegious rapine, from the 
tyranny of princes and proconſuls, who could 


not be ſuſpected of any deſign to ſubvert the 


_ eſtabliſhed religion (167). 
and his ſons 
Reps of their father, with more zeal, and 
with leſs diſcretion. The pretences of ra- 


The ſons of Conſtantine trod in the 850 . 


pine and oppreſſion were inſenſibly multi- 
plied (168); every indulgence was ſhewn 
to the illegal behaviour of the Chriſtians; 
every doubt Was 0 to the diſadvan- 


(167) Euſebius (in Vit. Caan L iii, c. 54,) and Libanius) 
Orat. pro Templis, p. 9, Io, edit Gothofred), both mention 
the pious ſacrilege of Conſtantine, which they viewed in very dif- 
ferent lights. The latter expreſly declares, that © he made uſe of the 
% ſacred money, but made no alteration in the legal worſhip; 
© the temples indeed were impoveriſhed, but the ſacred rites were 
<< performed there“ Lardner” s Jewiſh and Heathen Teſtimonies, 
vol. iv, p. 140. 


(163) Amianus (xxii. 4,) ſpeaks of ſome court eunuchs who 
were ſpoliis templorum paſti. Libanius ſays (Orat. pro Templ. p. 
23), that the emperor often gave away a temple, like a dog or a 
horſe, or a ſlave, or a gold cup: but the devout philoſopher takes 
care to obicrve, that theſe ſacrilegious favourites very ſeldom proſ- 


Fered. 


tage 
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tage of paganiſm; and the demolition of the 
temples was celebrated as one of the auſpici- 
ous events of the reign of Conſtans and Con- 
ſtantius (169). The name of Conſtantius is 
perfixed to a conciſe law, which might have 
ſuperſeded the neceſſity of any future prohi- 
bitions. lt is our pleaſure, that in all 
places, and in all cities, the temples be im- 
** mediately ſhut, and carefully guarded, 
© that none may have the power of offend- _ 
„ing. It is likewiſe our pleaſure, that all 
© our ſubjects ſhould abſtain from ſacrifices. 
If any one ſhould be guilty of ſuch an act 
let him feel the ſword of vengeance; and 
after his execution, let his property be 
conſiſcated to the public uſe. We de- 
„ nounce the ſame penalties againſt the go- 
< vernors of the provinces, if they neglect 
to puniſh the criminals (170).” But there 
is the ſtrongeſt reaſon to believe, that this 
formidable edi& was either compoſed with- 
out being publiſhed, or was publiſhed with 
out being executed. The evidence of facts, 
and the monuments which are ſtill extant of 


(69) See Gothofred. Cod. Theodoſ. tom. vi. p. 262. Liban. Orat 
Parental. c. x. in Fabrick. Bibl. Græc. tom. vii, p. 235. 


(o) Placuit omnibus locis atque urbibus univerſis claudi pro- 
tinus templa, et acceſſu vetitis omnibus licentiam delinquendi perdi- 
tis abnegari. Volumus etiam cunctos a facrificiis abſtinere. Quod 
ſiquis aliquid forte hujuſmodi perpetraverit, gladio ſternatur: fa- 
cultates etiam perempti fiſco decernimus vindicari: et ſimiliter ad- 
fligi rectores provinciarum fi facinora vindicare neglexcrint. Cod 
Theodoſ. 1. xvi, tit. x, leg. 4. Chronology has diſcovered ſome 
contradiction in the date of this extravagant law; the only one per- 
4 haps, by which the negligence of magiſtrates is puniſhed by death 
| and confiſcation. M. de la Baſtie (Mem. de I Academie, tem. 
xv. p. 98), conjectures, with a ſhew of reaſon, that this was no 
more than the minutes of a law, the heads of an intended bill, 
which were found in Scriniis Memoriæ, among the papers of Con- 
ſtantius, and afterwards inſerted, as a worthy model in the The- 
edofian Code. 1 
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bra and marble, continue to prove the 
public exerciſe of the pagan worſhip during 


the whole reign of the ſons of Conſtantine. 
In the Faſt, as well as in the Welt, in cities, 
as well as in the country, a great number of 
_ temples were reſpected, or at leaſt were 
ſpared ; and the devout multitude ſtill en- 


Joyed the luxury of ſacrifices, of feſtivals, 


and of proceſſions, by the permiſſion, or by 
the connivance, of the civil government. 


About four years after the ſuppoſed date of 
his bloody edit, Conſtantius viſited the tem- 
ples of Rome; and the decency of his be- 
haviour is recommended by a pagan orator 


as an example worthy of the 1mitation of 


ſucceeding princes. * That emperor,” ſays 
Symmachus, © ſuffered the privileges of the 


< vyeſtal virgins to remain inviolate ; he be- 


<« ſtowed the ſacerdotal dignities on the 
* nobles of Rome, granted the cuſtomary 


„* 


* allowance to defray the expences of the 


public rites and ſacrifices: and, though 


che had embraced a different religion, he 
„ never attempted to deprive the empire of 
„e the ſacred worſhip of antiquity (171).” 


The ſenate ſtill preſumed to conſecrate, by 


ſolemn decrees, the divine memory of their 


ſovereigns; and Conſtantine himſelf was aſ— 
ſociated, after his death, to thoſe gods 
whom he had renounced and inſulted during 
his life. The title, the enſigns, the prero- 
gatives of SOVEREIGN PONTIFF, Which had 
been inſtituted by Numa, and aſſumed by 


Auguſtus, were accepted, without heſitation, 


by feven Chriſtian emperors; who were in— 


(Smash, Epiſtol. x, 54. 


veſted 
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veſted with a more abſolute authority over 
the religion which had they deſerted, than 


over that which they profeſſed (172). 

The diviſions of C 5 Muß ended the 
ruin of paganiſm (173); and the holy war 
againit the inſidels Was leſs vigoroully proſe- 
cuted by princes and biſhops, | who were 
more immediately alarmed Dy the guilt and 


| (172) The fourth Differtation of M. de la Baſtie. fur le 80865 


rain Pontificat des Empercurs Romains (in the Mem. de Acad. 
tom. xv, p. 75 —144,) is a very learned and judicious per- 


formance, which explains the ftat:, and proves the toleration, of 
paganiſm irom Conſtantine to Gratian. The aſſertion of Zoſimus, 


that Gratian was the firſt who refuſed the pontiſical robe, is con- 


fir med beyond a doubt: and the murmurs of bigotry, on that ſub- 
ject, are almoſt ſilenced. | 5 
(173) As I have freely anticipated the uſe cf pagans and paganiſui, 

1 ſhall now trace the ſingular revolutions of thoſe celebrated words. 

1 Hayn, in the Doric dialect, 10 familiar to the Italians ſignifics a 


fountain; and the rural ne'ghbeurhood which frequented the ſane 
"fountain: derived the comiaon "appellation of pag; and pagans. 


\ Feſtus ſub voce, and Servius ad Virgil. Georgic. ii, 80). 2. By an 
_ eaſy extenſion of the word pcpan and rural became almoſt ſynon!- 


mous (Plin. Hiſt. Natur. Xxviii, 5); and the meaner ruſtics 
acquired that name, Which has Near corrupted iato peaſants in the 
modern languages of Europe. The amazing increaſe of the mi- 
litary order introduced the nc ceflity of a correlative term (Hume's 
Eſſays, vol. i, p. 555); and all the people who were not enliſted 

in the ſervice of the prince were branded w ng the contemptuous epi- 
thet of pagans (Tacit. it. iti, 24, 4 — 77, Juvenal. Satir. xvi. 
Tertulian de Pallio. c. 4, . 4. The Chridianz were the ſoldiers 
ef Chriſt; their adverſaries, who refuſed his frcrament, or military 
oath of baptiſm, might deſerve the metaphorical name of pagans; 


and this popular repreach was introduced as carly as the reign of 


Valentinian (A. D. 395), into Imperial laws (Cod. 'Fheodoſ l. 
xvi, tit. 11, leg. 18), and theological writings. 5. Chriſtianity 
gradually filled the cities of the empire: the old religion, in the time 
of Prudentius (adverſ. Symmachum, I. i, ad fin.) and Oroſius (in 
Præfat. Hiſt.) retired and languiſhed in obſcure villages; aud 
the word pagans, with its new i:gnification, reverted to its primitive 
origin, 6. Since the worſhip of Jupiter and! his family has expired, 
the vacant title of pagans has been ſucceſlively applied to all the 

idolators and polytheiſts of the old and new world. 7. The Latin 
Chriſtians beſtowed it, without ſcruple, on their mortal enemies 
the Mahometans; and the pureſt unitarians were branded with the 


unjuſt reproach of idolatry and paganiim. See Gerard Voſſius Ety- | 


mologion Linguz Latinæ, in his works, tom. i, p. 420, Gode- 
froy's Commentary on the Theodoſian Code, tom vi, P. 250, and 
Ducange, mediz & inſimæ Latinitat. Gloſlar. 
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danger of domeſtic rebellion. The extirpa- 


tion of 7dolatry (174) might have been juſ- 


tifyed by the eſtabliſhed principles of intole- 


Trance: but the hoſtile ſects, which alternately 
reigned in the Imperial court, were mutually 


apprehenſive of W and perhaps ex- 


aſperating, the minds of a powerful, though 


declining faction. Every motive of aun 
my and faction, of intereſt and reaſon, now 
militated on che ide of Chriſtianity ; but two 


or three generations elapſed, before their 


victorious influence was univerſally felt. 


The religion which had fo long and fo lately 


been eſtabliſhed in the Roman empire was 
{till revered by a numerous people, leſs at- 
tached indeed to ſpeculative opinion, than to 


ancient cuſtom. The honours of the ſtate and 


army were indifferently beſtowed on all the 
ſubjects of Conſtantine and Conſtantius; and a 


conſiderable por Gon of knowledge, and 


wealth, and valour was ſtill engaged! in the 


ſervice of 8 The ſuperſtition of 


the ſenator and of the peaiant, of the poet 
and the pluloſopher, was derived from very 
different cauſes, but they met with equal de- 


votion in the temples of the gods. Their 


CI 


zeal was ans provoked by the inſulting | 


(174) In the; pure language of Ionia and Athens, Fd ind Aortic. 
were ancient and familar words. Ihe former expreſſed a likeneſs, 


an apparition (Homer. Odyſſ. xi, 651), a repreſentation, an image, 


created eit her by fancy or art. The latter denoted any fort of /zr- 
vice or ſlavery. The Jews of Egypt, who tranſlated the Hebrew 
ſcriptures, reſtrained the uſe of theſe words (Exod. xx, 4, 5,) to 
the religious worſhip of an image. The peculiar idiom of the Hel- 
leniſts, or Grecian Jews, has been adopted by the ſacred and eccleſi- 


aſtical writers; and the reproach of idolatry ( £:Ywnoxarat) has ſtigma- 


tiſed that viſible and abject mode of ſuperſtition, which ſome ſects of 
Chriſtianity ſhould not haſtily . to the 1 of Greece 
Ang Rome. 


triumph 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


triumph of a proſcribed ſect; and their 
hopes were revived by the well- grounded 
confidence, that the preſumptive heir of the 


empire, a young and valiant hero, who had 
delivered Gaul from the arms of the Barba- 


rians, had leeren embraced the religion of 
his anceſtors. 


END OF THE THIRD VOLUME. 
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